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SERMON XXIIL* 


CHARITY-SCHOOL SERMON. 


Acts xx. 35. 


Ye ought to support the weak, and to remember the words of the 
Lord Jesus, how he suid, It is more blessed to give than to 
recevve. 


To men of cultivated and enlarged understandings, 
who separate correctness from refinement, and piety 
from superstition, Christianity never appears with 
fuller lustre than when they compare the harmony 
that subsists between the speculative and the practi- 
cal parts of it, and trace out the subserviency of both 
to the improvement and happiness of their species. In 
the speculative, we see a series of preeternatural events 
employed to establish the credibility, and to exalt 
the dignity of a religion, the professed object of 
which is to make us the heirs of eternal life. In 
the practical, we meet with the most salutary direc- 
tions and engaging persuasions for cherishing such 
sentiments as promote our temporal well-being, such 
as adorn our social state, and elevate to the highest 
perfection of which it is capable, our reasonable and 
our moral nature. In contending, however, for the 
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truth of the Gospel, we think it not necessary to 
maintain, that it inculcates what was totally un- 
known; but we give no mean proof of its import- 
ance, if we shew that it teaches more exactly, and 
enforces more powerfully, what was already known 
—that it disentangles our duty from the misrepre- 
‘sentations of insidious sophistry, and purifies it 
from the adhesions of corrupt custom. Philosophy 
indeed has loosened the principles of that virtue 
which it seems to extol, and, in the pursuit of ima- 
ginary precision, has perplexed what is suggested 
by common sense, and explained away what is 
evinced by common experience. Thus, the indo- 
lence of one sect relaxes all the springs of vigorous 
and generous exertions in the human mind. The 
austerity of another blunts the tenderest feelings of 
the heart, and affects to dignify insensibility with 
the name of fortitude. A third would strip bene- 
volence itself of all its moral properties, and resolve 
the suggestions of it into an indirect and lurking 
selfishness. Hence a revelation would have some 
claim to our attention and our gratitude, if it profess- 
ed only to prevent the mischievous effects of such 
mistakes, and to bring men back to those habits of 
thought and action which nature prompts and which 
reason warrants. It betrays, therefore, a strange 
perverseness of judgment to represent the simplicity 
of the Gospel morality as a mark of an original 
merely haman ; and the complaint proceeds, I think, 
with singular impropriety from those who expa- 
tiate on the absurdity of its speculative doctrines, as 
an argument against its divine authority. 
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But was it necessary, you will ask me, for a revela- 
tion to be given, in order to tell you what you and 
others may learn from the unaided and uncorrupted 
exercise of your own minds? Perhaps not. But 
Christianity, you must remember, was vouchsafed 
for other purposes, and if it aims at this among the 
rest, where is the unfitness, for instance, of direct- 
ing you to be charitable ?—if mankind require to be 
persuaded as well as convinced, how can such a di- 
rection be called superfluous? For the Gospel being 
intended for the guidance of man, is suited to his 
condition and his nature. It conveys not to us any 
new faculties—it plants not within us any new affec- 
tions; but directs us to the right use of those we 
already possess. But our better affections, as the 
slightest observation must shew, become feeble and 
uncertain from the predominance of the worst, and 
if religion, by controuling the irregularities of the 
one, facilitates and enlarges the operations of the 
other, it answers an end not unworthy of its omni- 
scient Author. Hence every restraint tends to the 
safety of the individual, and every command to the 
welfare of the species. When, therefore, we are 
taught to think less respectfully and less gratefully 
of our religion because it inculcates those actions 
which are consistent with the dictates of our reason 
and our feelings, I should always consider this con- 
sistency as a presumptive proof, both of its truth 
and of its importance. And I should hope to con- 
found the triumphs of infidelity, by stating the con- 
sequences of a contrary supposition; for if revela- 
tion had either explicitly commanded what reason 
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does not approve, or negligently taught what it 
does—if it had mentioned incidentally and coldly 
the love of our neighbour, we might then have 
found insuperable difficulties in establishing its evi- 
dences and complying with its mandates. Harrassed 
we have been by many a frivolous and many a pe- 
tulant complaint, about the silence of the Gospel as 
to patriotism and friendship. And shall we be told 
in the same breath, that it bears no stamp of a di- 
vine original because it is not silent—nay, when it is 
very explicit and very copious as to acts of benefi- 
cence—when it recommends them warmly, and au- 
thoritatively commands them? But the insinua- 
tion, I thank God, is in both cases equally ground- 
less. Be not surprised, my brethren, at the manner 
in which I take up my subject, and lament with me 
that I have occasion so todo. Well do I know the 
rapid transition by which the minds of men pass on 
from incredulity as to doctrines to contempt of pre- 
cept. For when the understanding has been armed 
against the evidences of the one, the passions will 
quickly let us loose from the obligations of the other. 
I also know that we live in an age, when doctrines 
are hunted down by flippant raillery—that we live 
in a country where even precepts are refined away 
by what is called liberal accommodations—nay, that 
we live in a neighbourhood where paradoxes, which 
slowly undermine the authority, and openly assault 
the infallibility of the sacred writers, are varnished 
over with the prostituted title of rational Chris- 
tianity ; and under this imposing disguise are heard 
withont indignation, are admitted without inquiry, 
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are propagated without shame, and, what is worse 
than all, are acted upon without fear. I have no 
wish to erect the honour of the Scriptures upon the 
usurpation of any exclusive or appropriate rights 
which reason can fairly maintain; and at the same 
time I have no ambition to rank with those  philo- 
sophical believers who, under the specious pretext, 
shall I say, or for the romantic project of reconciling * 
the no less philosophical scoffer to the Gospel, are 
ready—perhaps too ready—to recede from its: an- 
cient and solid claims. 

The Apostle in the words of my text tells his dis- 
ciples, that it is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive, and he endeavours to make the declaration 
more interesting and more useful to them by pro- 
ducing it as the command of their blessed Master. 
The proposition, no doubt, is plain and simple. It 
is illustrated by no elaborate reasoning, and decked 
out in no ostentatious rhetoric; it appealed, as all 
practical directions should do, to the common sense 
of those who heard it, and it was admitted, doubt- 
less, as soon as it was pronounced. But shall we 
conclude from these circumstances that it was alto- 
ther unnecessary? Might it not be proper to re- 
mind those who did not stand in need of being in- 
formed? and did not the united authority of precept 
and example in the great Redeemer of mankind na- 
turally tend to give the words of St. Paul greater 
weight and greater solemnity in the minds of those 
to whom they were addressed? Dull indeed must 
be the apprehension, and flinty must be the heart 
of that man, who-can reflect without the tenderest 
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emotions on the circumstances in which the text 
was spoken, and the order in which it is arranged. 
St. Paul, with all the dignity and the pathos of the 
most perfect eloquence, is bidding adieu to the 
elders of the Ephesian Church. He recounts to 
them his toils, his bonds, and his afflictions—he 
warns them of the grievous wolves that would soon 
rush into the fiock of Christ—he melts them into 
tears by telling them that they should see his face 
no more—he commends them to God Almighty’s 
protection—he boldly asserts his own innocence in 
coveting no man’s silver or gold—and then, after 
making the deepest impressions upon the sensibili- 
ties of his weeping hearers, in the close of all he 
holds up to them the lovely virtue of charity. “I 
have shewed you all things, how that so labouring 
ye ought to support the weak, and to remember the 
words of the Lord Jesus, how he said, it is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” 

Now if to the precipitate and supercilious dogma- 
tist, or the visionary and fastidious theorist, or the _ 
specious and perverse disputer of this world, the 
extreme plainness of the injunction should throw 
around it an appearance of something below the 
dignity of a divine teacher, it is in my power to 
silence such objections by a direct appeal to those 
writings, which are deservedly considered as the no- 
blest productions of human wisdom. Why then, 
let me ask, did the most distinguished biographer 
of antiquity mention of Artaxerxes, that he used 
to say it was better to add to the possessions of 
others than to take from them for our own use? 
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Why did the most profound moralist of Greece 
admit the same proposition into his celebrated trea- 
tise of Ethics ?—where he, almost in the very words 
of the Apostle, unfolds the principles upon which 
we give and receive, and investigates the conse- 
quences of each with his usual precision and per- 
spicuity. Why also did the most philosophical 
historian of the same country think it worth his 
while to remark, that the Odrysians established a 
maxim. diametrically opposite to that which pre- 
vailed among the Persians and the northern barba- 
rians, in maintaining that it was better to receive 
than to give? or why does he lay open the sordid 
and savage policy on which this maxim was founded? 
or why does he stigmatize it in terms of the strong- 
est reprobation? It is not, then, it cannot be a 
mark either of a trifling or a vulgar mind in St. 
Paul, to bring forward a position which Plutarch 
has recorded, which Aristotle has analyzed, and the 
reverse of which Thucydides has most justly and 
most pointedly condemned. The comparison, I 
ought to add, occurs frequently in profane authors, 
and it may not be unpleasing to men of taste, or 
useless to men of piety, for me to review the differ- 
ent manner in which the general idea is conveyed 
by different writers. Aristotle, in the stern and un- 
adorned language of philosophy, says, that it is 
better to give than to receive. Epicurus, partly 
with a retrospect to that serenity of mind in which 
he placed the chief good, and partly from the sug- 
gestions of that courteous and humane disposition 
which pervaded his whole character, calls it more 
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sweet. But the Apostle speaks in a yet higher 
tone, when animated by all the brighter views of 
religion, he pronounces it more blessed. 

In this sanctuary, I doubt not, you have often been 
told of the ardour with which Christianity directs 
its followers to be charitable, and I trust too, that 
you have listened to such representations with seri- 
ousness and improvement. I cannot however con- 
sider myself as speaking in vain, when I place the 
subject in a point of view somewhat different. Great 
respect is due to those who tell you what the Scrip- 
tures command, and perhaps you will think some 
share of attention is to be given to myself, when I 
vindicate the propriety of that command from im- 
pertinent and impious cavil. 

In the spirit of cavil I might be told, that Jesus 
Christ was not the author of this maxim; but he 
found it—he approved of it—he adopted it, and he 
pressed it upon all his followers very frequently and 
very forcibly. I may also be told, that the express 
words do not occur in any part of the Gospels; and 
who ever supposed that these books contained all 
the instructions Jesus ever uttered, any more than, 
as St. John remarks, they record all the miracles he 
performed? But for the great purpose of making 
us wise unto salvation, they do contain whatever is 
necessary—they preserve to:us the substantial and 
the essential parts of his religion—they place on the 
broadest and most sold basis the love of our: fellow- 
creatures ; and the text is in all respects worthy of 
our notice, whether we consider it as including the 
vital spirit of charity itself, or as congenial to the 
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benevolent temper of our blessed Master, or as 
adapted to the laudable purpose for which we are 
this day assembled. fi 

Having thus endeavoured to shew the importance 
of Christianity in promoting the duty of charity, I 
might direct my thoughts to another quarter, and 
by explaining to you the sentiment of benevolence 
itself, upon which indeed the duty is founded, I 
might complete the defence of the Apostle’s injunc- 
tion; for the propriety of it would then be esta- 
blished, as well from the constitution of our nature as 
from the authority of our religion. But the time 
allotted to popular discourses will not permit me to 
lay before you some inquiries, which in consequence 
of being summoned hither as your preacher, I have 
made into this curious and interesting topic. Leavy- 
ing therefore, but with reluctance, I acknowledge, 
those profound and abstract speculations, where 
philosophy illustrates what Christianity commands, 
I shall pursue the subject through a more beaten 
track; and for this purpose I shall first consider the 
pleasure which charity affords to him who gives ; 
secondly, I shall state the obligations to it arising 
from the condition of those who receive; and 
thirdly, I shall point out the importance of it when 
employed in the cause of education, and especially 
for the benefit of such persons as are admitted into 
your school. 

It was the fine observation of an ancient sage, that 
were a man placed in the highest heavens, whence he 
might contemplate the brightness and motion of the 
stars, and the glorious constitution of the universe, 
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he would yet derive no pleasure from a prospect so 
wide and so magnificent, unless there were some 
being to whom he could communicate it. This re- 
mark may be extended to all the means which Pro- 
vidence has bestowed upon us for the attainment of 
happiness; for, whatever those means may be, we 
know from experience that felicity is enjoyed only 
when it is imparted. To the pursuit of our own 
well-being we are pushed on by a strong and lively 
instinct ; but the wisdom of our Maker has corrected 
the pernicious tendency of that instinct, by render- 
ing the possession of every object unsatisfactory, 
unless in the use of it we look beyond ourselves. 
Hence intellectual attainments, unless communi- 
cated, excite no lasting admiration even of our- 
selves, because it is not reflected and confirmed by 
the admiration of others. They produce only a dark 
and sullen pride, which preys upon the peace of the 
possessor, which finds no vent in just complaints, 
and meets with no mitigation from sympathy. 
Power, if it be not employed for the protection of 
the weak and the encouragement of the worthy, 
torments the heart of him who is invested with it. 
In pleasure, the solitary gratification of our appe- 
tites is quickly succeeded by satiety and loathing. 
Even piety itself becomes languid, and wavering, and 
joyless, unless from the adoration of our Maker we 
proceed to imitate him in that attribute of benevo- 
lence which most nearly concerns our interest, and 
most powerfully attracts our love and veneration. But 
the pleasure which accompanies acts of charity is 
most exalted in itself, and at the same time forms a 
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decisive proof that God intended to make us happy 
in proportion as we are ourselves able and willing 
to promote the happines of others. This pleasure 
is instantaneous, and permanent, and certain. It 
begins even with the inclination to do good, it is in- 
creased at the very moment we are doing it, and it 
is recalled without any diminution of its force, or 
any alloy of its purity, by the slightest effort of re- 
collection: it heightens the enjoyments of prospe- 
rity, as well as allays the sorrows of adverse fortune. 
In the bustle of active life it gives to us that import- 
ance, which no situation, however elevated, and no 
treasures, however inexhaustible, can bestow; and 
in the awful hours of solitude and reflection, it dif- 
fuses that tranquillity over the soul, which ena- 
bles us to look back with comfort and forward 
with hope; it disperses much of the gloom which 
gathers around the mind upon a sight of the num- 
berless evils that flesh is heir to; and it carries for- 
ward our views into those future stages of existence, 
in which our capacity of doing good will probably 
be enlarged, and in which we are conscious of being 
qualified for acting so distinguished a part by the 
sentiments we have indulged, and the habits we 
have formed in this more contracted sphere. The 
philosopher perceives the fitness and the beauty of 
benevolence, when he considers the dependence of 
man upon man, and when, by explaining the motives 
and ends of human actions, he discovers all the 
latent and the nicer springs, by which the selfish and 
the social affections are connected. The believer 
admits and adnures the wisdom of that religious 
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dispensation which pronounces the love of Ged in- 
sincere and unacceptable, unless it be united with 
the love of man. But the researches of the one 
and the faith of the other, are far less efficacious in 
making us virtuous, and therefore happy, than one 
good action performed from a good motive. In 
reality, itis from experience only we can determine 
how blessed it is to clothe the naked, to feed the 
hungry, to inform the ignorant, or to reclaim the 
vicious ; and safely may we assert, that by no other 
means can we challenge so large a share of regard 
from our fellow-creatures, or obtain, in an equal de- 
gree, the applauding testimony of our own con- 
science. The votaries of ambition, and wealth, and 
voluptuousness, are subject to many mortifying dis- 
appointments; and even in the possession of their 
favourite objects, they soon find either an oppressive 
lassitude of spirits, or a wild distraction of thought ; 
they are cheered by no secret voice that whispers 
peace from within—they look up with no fond as- 
pirings to the approbation of their Heavenly Judge. 
But the man who has endeavoured to alleviate the 
sufferings of his fellow-creatures, possesses advan- 
tages which the world cannot give, and which, 
amidst all its galling cares and all its frightful cala- 
mities, it cannot take away—he is conscious of havy- 
ing discharged the trust reposed in him with fide- 
lity and with diligence. From the prosperity of 
others whom he has made prosperous, he extracts 
new felicity for himself, and even the evils of life 
are to him eventually an occasion of comfort, be- 
cause he is ever disposed to remedy them. 
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It is no degradation, believe me, to the dignity of 
benevolence that, in the sight of God, those actions 
bear the highest value which call forth the warmest 
praise from the hearts and the tongues of men. On 
the contrary, it exalts our views of human nature 
itself, as well as facilitates our moral improvement, 
when we recollect that in the last day, the Redeemer 
of mankind will recompense every act of benevolence 
shewn to our fellow-~creatures, as if immediately and 
deliberately shewn to himself. When therefore such 
is the present satisfaction and such are the future 
rewards of benevolence, you will not be indifferent 
about your own share in them. Placed as you are 
in a world so crowded with unavailing hopes, with 
excruciating fears, with dangers that cannot be 
seen, with calamities that cannot be escaped, you 
will endeavour to provide some shelter in the secret 
and sacred recesses of your own bosom, yielding, as 
the greater part of us too often may do, to our 
harsher affections, to the corrosions of envy, to the 
tumults of rage, to the throbs of offended pride, to 
the rankling of stifled resentment. You will try to 
make the cup of life less bitter by sometimes pour- 
ing into it the purer and sweeter drops of benevo- 
lence. Conscious as you are of infirmities and 
faults that subject you to the wrath of heaven, you 
will secure some portion of its favour by the exer- 
cise of that virtue which covers a multitude of sins ; 
for, when you look back to the strange and diastrous 
events of this transitory being—when you reflect upon 
all the sorrows by which you have been yourselves 
afflicted, and all the temptation by which you have 
been overcome, the remembrance of charitable actions 
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will throw a calm over your alarmed and agitated 
minds, and inspire you with that hope, which a God 
of truth and mercy will not disappoint at the last. 

I now proceed, in the second place, to state the 
obligations of charity arising from the condition of 
those who receive. The inequality of ranks that 
subsist among mankind multiplies the moral rela- 
tions in which we stand to each other, and opens a 
wider field for the exercise of our benevolent affec- 
tions. In a state of equality, indeed (could we sup- 
pose it to exist), there would be little room for re- 
ciprocal attachments or reciprocal services. Our 
worse affections might be dormant, but the better 
would not be extensively or eminently useful: we 
might give and receive assistance in repelling the 
attacks of wild beasts, or fencing off the inclemency 
of seasons ; and even in this confined plan of action 
it would be found more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive. Yet after these were attained, our intellec- 
tual powers and our social feelings would gradually 
languish for want of employment, and the arts 
which now adorn and sweeten human life would be 
disregarded, or rather unknown. But the equality 
of men in a state of society give rise and per- 
manence to those arts, and the effects of them are 
surely in a superior degree enjoyed by the powerful 
and the opulent. Hence arises the obligation for 
them to protect the poor and the industrious, and to 
lighten what are too often the unseen, and therefore 
the unpitied miseries to which men of inferior sta- 
tions are exposed. We are told of a custom which 
prevailed in an eastern country, that upon the death 
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of a king all authority and laws were suspended fora 
few days, in order to impress the minds of the people 
with a just sense of the advantages to be derived from 
government. Now, if the exertions of those who, 
from motives of private interest, or even for self 
preservation, toil for the public weal, were to suffer 
any long interruption, the importance of the poor 
who constitute the majority of a state, would be 
widely felt, and they who now repose in indolence, 
or riot in luxury, would be made sensible of their 
obligations to the indigent and the laborious—to 
those whom in the giddy pride of station, or the 
mean insolence of wealth, they have looked down 
upon with scorn—to those whose craving wants 
they have neglected to supply, and whose piercing 
afflictions they have disdained to mitigate. | Past, 
blessed be God, long past in these Christian coun- 
tries, are those inauspicious days, when slavery bowed 
down the greater part of the community, and the 
trembling vassal crouched at the frown of his im- 
perious lord. Something is now left to the husband- 
man and the manufacturer in the choice of their 
employments, and the degree of diligence that is 
exercised in them may, in some sense, be called 
voluntary, and even meritorious. But their toils 
procure our ease, their ingenuity and their diligence 
make us feel the advantages of superiority ; and to the 
labours of the lowly cottage, the inhabitant of every 
stately palace is in some measure indebted for his 
gorgeous apparel and his sumptuous fare. Shall we 
not then give up some portion of our superfluities, 
and even of our conveniences for the sake of others ? 
VOL. VI. C 
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The employments which are accessible to. all 
ranks of the community furnish, in the general 
course of things, the means of their support—it is 
only in particular cases, and at particular seasons, 
that our benevolence can be extended to them. 
And who that compares the good he renounces with 
that he confers, will refuse to be benevolent? On 
the one hand you give up some petty convenience, 
some imaginary advantage, some trifling amuse- 
ment, or, it may be, the means of some criminal 
gratification. On the other you pour balm into the 
wounded heart, or you ease a worthy family from a 
load of distress, or you snatch the young and the 
friendless from wickedness, from infamy, and from 
perdition. 

But if this be the case, if it be so blessed to re- 
ceive, how will you say can it be more blessed to 
give? The comparison may be thus explained—he 
that gives is, in general, possessed of a larger share 
of temporal advantages which, from the very cir- 
cumstance of being imparted, are more valuable 
and more grateful; he indulges a habit which in 
every new exertion gives new pleasure, whereas 
he that receives, though the advantages of what he 
receives may be permanent, does not find in them 
equally a source of self-approbation. He that gives 
is conscious of a superiority, upon which, as it che- 
rishes only self-respect, which terminates in self- 
provement, he may innocently, and even virtuously 
reflect; he that receives is subject at least to some 
pain from a sense of his own inferiority. He that 
gives cannot lose the sient of his gift; but he that 
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receives may fail in the use of it. Add to this that 
by the very frame and constitution of our minds, 
benevolence is a more agreeable sensation than gra- 
titude; and even of gratitude itself it deserves to be 
remarked that the pleasure as well as the merit of 
it is most complete, when it makes the nearest ap- 
proaches to benevolence. We rejoice, for instance, 
at the good fortune of those by whom we are bene- 
fited ; but the measure of our joy is not full, unless 
we had ourselves some share in promoting it, that is, 
unless to the satisfaction of those who receive we 
add the triumphs of those who give. 

Here indeed I may be checked by an objection 
which it is worth while to remove, not because it is 
often urged by men of wisdom, or because it much 
influences men of virtue, but because in cases where 
institutions depend on voluntary subscription it may 
mislead the unwary and irritate the capricious, and 
because it is most treacherously and most despite- 
fully employed to depreciate the charity of others, by 
those who have neither the courage to acknowledge, 
nor the ability to defend their own insensibility. 
The poor, I may be told, are not always thankful to 
their benefactors, and deprive you, in part at least, 
of the promise which the apostle holds out, when 
he pronounces it more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive. Alas! the expectations we form of returns 
from those upon whom we have conferred obliga- 
tions, are not always reasonable or always generous; 
and sure I am, that accusations of this kind would 
not be so often alleged, if we balanced the gratitude 
of some against the ingratitude of others. We 
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should be yet less inclined to insist upon them, if we 
considered that the best fruits of our labour and our 
love are to be seen in the conduct and the well-being 
of those to whom we give ; for to a contemplative 
mind, to a feeling heart, what recompence, I would 
ask, can be afforded more glorious than this: I 
mean, that all the virtues which the objects of our 
kindness are able to practise, all the misery which 
they avoid, all the comforts which they enjoy, are 
to be ascribed to our anxious concern for their good 
morals and for their welfare. He that can survey 
such a prospect with coldness or with disgust, because 
his vanity is not gratified by obsequious or ostenta- 
tious acknowledgments of favours received, may with 
reason suspect the rectitude of his own motives. 
He understands not the dignity of true benevolence, 
or the genuine purity of Christian charity; and to 
a character so abject, and so contemptible, it were 
mockery, I confess, to apply the words of my text, 
that it is more blessed to give than to receive. 

The merit of human actions depends after all upon 
the intention of the agent, and if we are still obdurate 
enough to make the presumed unthankfulness of 
others a plea for our own determined unkindness, 
the futility of such a plea is to be exposed not by 
subtle and circuitous reasonings, but by splendid and 
prominent examples. We read then of a heathen 
philosopher, who, being tasked and taunted for re- 
lieving an unworthy object, blunted the edge of the 
reproach by this memorable answer, “I gave my 
kindness not to the man but to humanity itself.” 
We read what is yet more instructive to us in sacred 
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history, that the blessed Redeemer of the world went 
about doing good, not less to those who persecuted 
than to those who believed on him. We are taught 
by Revelation, and we know too by experience that, 
through the bounty of our common father, the rains 
‘descend and the sun shines upon the unjust as well 
as the just. Mistake me not, I am far from wish- 
ing to encroach upon the right you have to the re- 
gard of those whom you may have succoured in 
their distress. I consider the thaukfulness of him 
who receives, as a part of the recompence assigned 
to him who gives. But it constitutes not the greater 
or the better part; and in the moment when you 
follow the emotions of benevolence, the expectation 
of gratitude seldom prompts any particular act, how- 
ever it may have strengthened the general habit by 
previous reflection. The sight of misery, which it 
is in your power to relieve, begets instantaneously 
and instinctively an inclination to relieve it. The 
indulgence of that inclination is accompanied by 
a delightful approbation of the moral sense, and if 
the affection you bear to your fellow-creatures is in- 
vigorated by a consciousness of the duty which you 
owe to your Creator, the action itself assumes a 
higher importance, and the performance of it is 
productive of a more sublime and rapturous _plea- 
sure. You then feel it as a splendid distinction of 
your moral agency, that it enables you to co-operate 
with an all-wise and gracious Deity in communi- 
cating felicity to these best and fairest works of his 
hands—to those whom he has made in his own 
image—to dependant beings who in common with 
yourselvesare the objects of his provi dential care— 
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to redeemed creatures whom he has destined for 
immortal life. In this just and comprehensive 
view of things, the importance of benevolent acts 
will not appear inconsiderable, though bestowed 
upon the humblest of your species. And when you 
reflect that Jesus Christ has distinguished by pecu- 
liar marks of affection the innocent and young, or 
that your heavenly Father has graciously described 
himself under the character of a friend to the poor 
and the needy, you will exult surely in the con- 
sciousness of imitating such examples—you will 
scarcely wait for the impulses of a command to be 
charitable—you will love and practise charity, as 
being in itself a source of the purest and most ex- 
quisite enjoyment. 

I shall now in the last place poimt out the im- 
portance of charity when employed in the cause of 
education, and especially for the benefit of such 
persons as are admitted into your school. Many 
are the complaints which are now circulated con- 
cerning the sloth and the profligacy of the poor. I 
have myself bestowed no small share of attention 
upon the grounds, and let me not forget to say 
upon the motives, of these complaints. The fact I 
admit and deplore, but in ascertaining the cause 
much is to be laid to the account of example in the 
higher ranks of the community; for it is always an 
easier task to reprove others than to amend our- 
selves. Something is also to he charged upon our 
insensibility, or at least our indifference; for our 
arms are strengthened by the authority of law, and 
we think it a speedier and less irksome expedient 
to crush the criminal, than to employ our time 
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and our money in the prevention of crimes. It 
was the institution of a very humane and enlight- 
ened people that a father, who had neglected to 
bring up his child to any honest employment, 
should not be permitted to receive from that child 
any offices of filial duty, when he was himself over- 
taken by the pains and infirmities of old age. Let 
us apply the principles of this institution to our- 
selves. The effects of industry, sobriety, and good 
order in the lower ranks ascend to the higher, and 
procure for us many of those external advantages, 
the alleged insecurity of which gives rise to our 
accusations against the poor. But what right have 
we to partake of those good effects, if we have not 
employed the means which Providence has given us 
for cherishing their growth? What reason have 
we to expect that the unlettered part of the com- 
munity should control the natural turbulence of 
their passions—should submit to the hard circum- 
stances of their lot—should practise all the salutary, 
and in them, let me say, the arduous virtues of pa- 
tience, of temperance, and diligence, unless we teach 
them the importance of what they are to practise— 
unless we qualify them to become good citizens by 
instruction and exhortation—unless we encourage 
them to be so by protection and praise? Instead, 
therefore, of multiplying the clamours of reproach, 
which are already loud enough, or the restraints of 
punishment, which by wise and good men have long 
been suspected of being too indiscriminate and too 
severe, we should be hetter employed in making 
the experiment at least, of a virtuous education ; and 
though the effect should not be correspondent to our 
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sanguine and generous wishes, it will be sufficient to 
warrant our well meant and well-directed endea- 
vours; it will shorten the catalogue of human 
crimes and human woes; it will lead many of our 
poor Christian brethren into habits of sobriety and 
decency, and obedience to the laws; it will enable 
some to pass through life with a tolerable share of 
comfort; it will rescue others from the dreadful 
extremities of inveterate incorrigible wickedness, and 
of helpless hopeless ruin. 

Here indeed appears the peculiar excellence of 
the charity you patronize, because it tends to pre- 
vent many of the flagrant vices, and many of the 
severe afflictions to which the inferior orders of 
society lie open. But I will not pursue this subject 
at length, especially, as my sincere and serious 
thoughts upon it have already been twice submitted 
to the judgment of a discerning, and I have reason 
to add, an attentive publick. 

If, however, you would calculate fully the im- 
portance of the services you are now rendering, you 
have only to reflect upon the probable consequences 
of not having rendered them. They who by your 
means have been formed into virtuous and useful 
members of the commonwealth, might have dege- 
nerated into opposite characters. You might have 
seen them pining with hunger, or shivering with 
cold, or agonizing under sharp and yet lingering 
diseases, the sad companions and unrelenting 
avengers of laziness, intemperance, and lust. If 
your compassion had then been awakened, it might 
have been exercised too late to have produced any 
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lasting effect—if your admonitions had then been 
employed, they might have been employed in vain. 
However this discourse may have exceeded the 
usual limits, I cannot close it without marking two 
circumstances in the situation of these children 
which press strongly upon my mind; and which 
therefore I shall take the liberty of pointing out, 
not for your information but for your encourage- 
ment. Now our compassion, it is well known, ac- 
quires new tenderness and new activity from the 
consideration of their sex, which, indeed, has in all 
civilized countries been thought entitled to an ex- 
traordinary degree of protection, and which is not 
generally treated with cruelty and rudeness, except 
in periods of the coarsest ignorance and most brutal 
barbarism. So strong indeed were the impressions 
which female weakness and female innocence for- 
merly made upon the Roman legislators, that upon 
the death of their parents proper persons were 
provided by the laws to guard that weakness, and 
to watch over that innocence. Similar, in spirit 
at least, is the care you take for the education 
of these little ones, and scarcely inferior in kind 
or degree are the advantages they derive from 
that care. In our country many seminaries are 
established for the instruction of boys; but for rea- 
sons which at present need not be enumerated, 
fewer provisions are made for the other sex. I 
-must however in candour hope, that their want of 
importance in society will not be urged as a plea 
for that neglect, which it is vain to dissemble. In 
the higher walks of life they sweeten the charming 
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hours of domestic privacy—they provide repose for 
men whose tempers have been ruffled, and whose 
passions are agitated in the tumultuous struggles of 
ambition. They soften the native ruggedness and 
ferocity of our own masculine character—they cul- 
tivate many elegant arts with brilliant success ; and 
they have given rise not only to the polish of exte- 
rior manners, but to that inward delicacy of senti- 
ment which sometimes supplies the place of benevo- 
lence, and sometimes sheds a new lustre upon its 
noblest exertions. In the more humble stations, 
they contribute largely to the improvement of the 
community, and to the general stock of happiness, 
which social life in all its various forms can afford. 
Unfit as they may be for rougher employments, 
they have their share in some departments of the 
most laborious and most lucrative arts. Even in 
their menial capacities they produce many of those 
comforts and conveniences which bind us by the 
fondest attachments to our private families; they 
have habits of cleanliness, of sobriety, and obedi- 
ence which often are not to be found among men 
of the same condition. They may also set up a very 
peculiar claim to our constant and even affection- 
ate regard, if we consider, that through the succes- 
sive stages of our existence, from the cradle to the 
grave, we experience the effects of their softer sensi- 
bilities and their minuter cares. Were we not 
cherished by them while, in a state of helpless in- 
fancy, we as yet were hanging upon our mothers’ 
breasts? When we are drooping with faintness, or 
tossed with anguish on the bed of sickness, do not 
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their unremitted watchings, their anxious atten- 
tions, their little nameless, but most soothing and 
most endearing offices compose our troubled spirits, 
and refresh our wearied limbs? Even in our last 
aweful moments, when every other resource has 
failed us, the terrors of impending death are in some 
degree assuaged by their tender assiduities and their 
sympathetic tears. Such are the services which 
even these humblest objects of your charity may 
hereafter be called upon to perform—to yourselves 
it may be, or to your children ; and their ability to 
perform them well must be much increased if, 
through your liberality and under your directions, 
they are trained up in diligence, in honesty, and in 
the fear of the Lord. 

The last circumstance I shall mention is to be 
found in their age. At the time when they enter 
into the lowest class of your school they are sus- 
ceptible of many good impressions—they are be- 
ginning to draw off their blind and vagrant curiosity 
from mere trifles—their reason is sufficiently 
ripened to comprehend such plain instructions as 
you have provided for them. If from the unfeel- 
ing negligence or the vicious examples of their 
parents they have contracted any moral contagion, 
there is time surely to apply every proper and efh- 
cacious remedy. If they come with any wrong 
propensities of their own, such I mean as are 
generally ascribed to our natural disposition, but 
are really the produce of habits very early begun 
and insensibly increased, they will find in your 
school more effectual checks than their own families 
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would have supplied. The dread of punishment, a 
sense of shame, the good instructions which they 
hear, the good examples which they see—all these 
are at hand to subdue the fierceness of their tem- 
pers, and to correct the obliquity of their princi- 
ples. Should they be fortunate enough to bring 
with them a better turn of mind, or a greater por- 
tion of talents, they will here meet with many op- 
portunities for strengthening the one and for im- 
proving the other. Their good behaviour will not 
pass altogether unnoticed; and to behave well many 
of them will be solicitous, as they are often sum- 
moned, to stand in the presence of superiors whom 
it may be their pride to please, and of benefactors 
whom it is their duty to obey. These advantages 
extend through all the intermediate stages of educa- 
tion, and they act with yet greater force in the close 
of it, when they are called up to more difficult em- 
ployments, which are happily recommended to 
them, not only from their intrinsic utility, but be- 
cause the permission to engage in them isa sort of 
distinction and favour conferred upon them for their 
former conduct. At this period they are qualified, 
I understand, more immediately for domestic sta- 
tions; and if they make a right use of your insti- 
tution, they will be prepared to act a better part in 
society, whether they be employed as_ servants, or 
engaged in some of the labours connected with 
trade, or rise, in consequence of their probity and 
industry, to the more honourable and useful offices 
which belong to mistresses of families. Their time 
of life, God knows, is then most critical indeed ; 
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for they are beset by numberless temptations and 
numberless dangers—by temptations which the 
young and the unwary often do not resist; and by 
dangers which they cannot always foresee or avert. 
But the task you allot them calls them aside, for a 
season at least, from the solicitations of the seducer ; 
and the instructions you give them may hereafter 
fortify their minds against the violence of their own 
passions. He indeed that, with a truly philosophi- 
cal or a truly religious spirit, reflects upon the 
perils or the disasters to which young women are 
exposed—upon the snares which surround their in- 
nocence—upon the disgrace which pursues their 
indiscretion—upon the poverty, the distresses, and 
the diseases which overtake them in the short 
career of their vices—such a man in the first mo- 
ment of reflection upon such a subject, will find 
himself either oppressed with the deepest melan- 
choly, or racked with the keenest anguish. But 
the sorrows of his heart will find some relief in the 
tendency of your wise and good Institution. When 
he considers the advantages of it to these friendless 
females, he will adore the goodness of God in per- 
mitting them to receive. But when he looks back 
upon himself as the appointed instrument of pre- 
venting such alarming offences and such compli- 
cated miseries, he will exult with honest joy in this 
exercise of charity—he will assent with unshaken 
confidence to the words of the Lord Jesus—he will 
experimentally feel and acknowledge that it is most 
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2 Tim. i. 10. 


Who hath brought life and immortality to light through the 
Gospel. 


WHATSOEVER modifications any opinion may 
undergo from oral tradition, from popular theology, 
from the fictions of poets, or the researches of phix 
losophers, the universality of its reception is gene- 
rally considered as a decisive proof that it rests 
upon some principle natural to the mind of man. 
The force of this observation is admitted by many 
able writers who, from the very diversity of senti- 
ments which has prevailed about the nature, or the 
attributes, or the designs, or the works of God, 
have, by legitimate inference, drawn some degree of 
additional evidence from his existence. 

The laws of analogical reasoning will justify us in 
applying the same argument to the belief of a fu- 
ture life; and in point of fact, wheresoever the 
being of a Deity is acknowledged, some indistinct 
notions of our responsibility to him as moral agents 
have also been observed. In all countries, whether 
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barbarous or civilized, the hopes and fears of men 
have carried their views beyond the grave, and the 
various ceremonies, which have been practised in 
honour of the dead, appear to have been accompa- 
nied by a secret and soothing conviction, that the 
objects to whom those honours were paid, have 
passed into some other state of being. It is, in- 
deed, of importance to us to remark, that even 
those philosophical sects, who employed their inge- 
nuity against the doctrine of a life to come, found it 
necessary, for the purpose of consistency, to contro- 
vert the existence of a Deity, or at least to main- 
tain, that no moral government was administered by 
him, and consequently that there were no intelligi- 
ble grounds for the expectation of punishments and 
rewards, adapted to the antecedent conduct of his 
creatures. 

If the feelings and judgments of all mankind in 
different states of civilization, of laws, of science, 
and religion, lead them to reflect on these subjects ; 
and if some degree of uncertainty accompanies those 
reflections, in the enlightened sage and the untu- 
tored peasant, surely a presumption arises, that a 
divine revelation, though communicated as it must 
unavoidably be with some properties different from 
the ordinary course of God’s providence, would have 
a direct tendency to diminish that uncertainty. 
Now the revelation given, as we hold, to Moses, 
asserted the existence and unity of God. The reve- 
lation granted to us in the Gospel of Christ as- 
serts the reality of a future life. The arguments 
by which the credibility of either of these revelations 
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as such, is supported, however convincing to our- 
selves, may not be equally satisfactory to every in- 
quirer. But upon the strictest principles of philo- 
sophy every inquirer must admit, 4 priori, that a 
revelation upon either point is desirable; he must 
admit that, if for the purpose of encouraging virtue 
and diffusing happiness among his rational crea- 
tures, a righteous and benevolent Being were to 
employ such a revelation, the very act of employing 
it would, in our apprehension, be an additional in- 
stance of his righteousness and his benevolence. 
The circumstances with which any religion profess- 
ing to come from above is accompanied—the ends to 
which it seems to be subservient—the doctrines it 
teaches—and the conduct of the persons by whom 
they are taught,as means adapted to the attainment 
of that end, must upon all general principles of rea- 
soning be very important criteria for a serious and 
impartial examiner to decide upon its pretensions 
to general reception... Keeping those principles in 
view when we investigate the particular claims of 
Christianity, and appealing unequivocally to those 
criteria, we may with great propriety adopt, and 
we may with great success defend, the declaration 
of the Apostle, that God hath brought life and im- 
mortality to light through the Gospel. 

Whatsoever influence the subtleties and refine- 
ments of philosophical sects may have had upon 
the minds of contemplative men in their closets, 
they have never been found of sufficient efficacy to 
produce any general belief, or to destroy that de- 
sire of renovated existence—that dread of chastise- 
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ment for evil actions —that solicitude for recom- 
pense to virtuous habits, which seems to have been 
instinctively implanted in the human heart. 

But upon this, as well as upon many other sub- 
jects connected with religion, the inconsistency of 
mankind will not produce any lasting emotions of 
surprise in those observers who have remarked the 
latent and baneful influence of early prepossession. 
When the resurrection taught by Christianity was 
propounded to the Jews, they rejected it, not be- 
cause they had a settled and indiscriminate disbe- 
lief of futurity, but because the great Author of our 
faith, in opening the purposes for which he was 
sent upon earth, gave no countenance to such wild 
and fantastic notions as they entertained of that 
temporal kingdom, the arrival of which they consi- 
dered as an event inseparably connected with the 
coming of the promised Messiah. When St. Paul 
told the Athenians that the dead should be raised, 
the doctrine of a futurity was presented to them in 
a form far different from that in which they had 
been accustomed to contemplate it, whether as in- 
corporated with the national religion, or as illus- 
trated by philosophical investigation. It is indeed 
a melancholy instance of the infatuation to which 
the human mind may, in some circumstances, be 
degraded, when we read, that even so enlightened a 
people as the Athenians looked upon St. Paul as an 
idle babbler—that Jesus appeared to them in his 
preaching a new God—and that even the resurrec- 
tion for which he contended, only as a fact, was in- 
vested by his hearers with personality, and derided 
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as being a goddess in the very estimation and even 
language of the Apostle himself. Strange and un- 
founded as was this misconception, the greater part 
of the Athenians still retained their faith ina future 
state; and the cause of their objection to the 
preaching of St. Paul, was not merely that he em- 
ployed new terms for his doctrine, but that he rested 
it upon evidence which, to their understandings, 
was new, and therefore incredible. 

We, whose views upon the moral government of 
God are more enlarged and more correct than those 
of the Heathen world, discover a singular and direct 
propriety in the peculiarities of that proof, upon 
which the Apostle lays claim to our assent. We 
admit in common with past ages the force of that 
evidence, which is found in the hopes and fears of 
nearly all mankind—found in the readiness of our 
fellow-creatures to embrace popular tradition, poli- 
tical descriptions, historical narratives, and theolo- 
gical dogmas, as tending to confirm those hopes and 
those fears —found in the strong presumptions 
which the unequal distributions of happiness and 
misery in this life suggest for the probability of ano- 
ther state, in which that inequality will be corrected 
—found in those circuitous and abstract reasonings 
which many sages have employed, when they con- 
tended that the immateriality of the soul amounted 
almost to a demonstration of its imperishable and 
therefore immortal nature. But we are not con- 
tent to place our belief upon those foundations 
alone. We are not satisfied even with maintaining 
that the views which Christianity exhibits of a life 
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to come, are correspondent with the clearest notions 
which we can ourselves form of justice, holiness, 
and mercy, as divine attributes, and I add far more 
correspondent than the sentiments which the found- 
ers of ancient religion, or the teachers of ancient 
philosophy, are known to have entertained. We 
justly contend that a religion professing to he sent 
from heaven, and accompanied by signs and won- 
ders in the. teachers of it, constitutes a more direct 
and a more decisive proof, than in the very nature 
of things can be furnished from any other quarter 
in which human reason is the professed and sole 
guide of human opinion. Appealing to the re- 
cords of Holy Writ, we go one step farther; we hold 
that a peculiar and most convincing evidence of our 
own resurrection has been supplied to us by an in- 
telligible and well-established fact, by that resurrec- 
tion of Christ himself, which he had repeatedly 
predicted, and to which his followers again and 
again appealed, acknowledging at the same time, 
that if Christ be not risen from the dead, the whole 
fabric of their religion would be overthrown, and 
their faith completely vain. 

Thus we see both the propriety and importance 
of the proposition contained in my text, that life 
and immortality are brought to light through the 
Gospel ; and here you will permit me to observe, 
that in common with seyeral divines of our Church 
eminently distinguished by their learning and their 
piety, I consider the original word, which has been 
translated “brought to light,” as implying, that the 
Gospel enlightened, i. e. poured fresh light upon 
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the doctrines of life and immortality—that to the 
imperfect knowledge which the Jews and Heathens 
had upon the subject, he had supplied additional and 
more perfect knowledge—that it has cleared up 
what was doubtful—that it has rectified what was 
erroneous—that it has confirmed what was rational, 
and enforced what was important. 

Such a fact, supported by such testimony as can 
be adduced in support of it, finds a straight and a 
smooth path to our common sense. It stands clear 
from all those adhesions of doubt, and even disgust 
which every well-informed and well-regulated mind 
cannot fail to experience, when a truth so moment- 
ous is disfigured by the concomitant absurdities of 
mythology, and the concomitant impurities of po- 
lytheism. It is not attended by those secret mis- 
givings which some of the wisest and best of men 
in the Heathen world confessedly suffered when they 
brooded over the indistinct and gloomy reflections 
of their own minds, after perusing with admiration 
and transient assent those writings of Plato, in 
which a future life is not only defended by ingeni- 
ous reasonings, but embellished with the most capti- 
vating eloquence. It leaves no room for the dis- 
trust we feel in the conscious imbecility of the 
human understanding, when it has been engaged in 
discussions upon the absolute or comparative pro- 
perties of matter and spirit, and when in the pro- 
gres of the mind from remote premises to a final 
conclusion, there is a possibility of some errors in 
the assumption or application of leading principles— 
a possibility of some irregularity in our intellectual 
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process—a possibility of some failure in the me- 
mory or some aberration in the judgment, when the 
more or fewer, the direct or indirect, the luminous 
or obscure relations of dissimilar and disparate 
parts to a complicated whole, were the subjects of 
our contemplation. 

But that Jesus rose from the dead is a fact of 
which they who had seen him before he died, and 
saw him again when he was risen, were competent 
witnesses—that he died upon the cross—that he lay 
in the grave for three days —that, after having risen 
from the grave, he conversed with different disci- 
ples at different times, and bade them behold his 
hands and his feet—that he said to Thomas, reach 
hither thy finger and behold my hands, and reach 
hither thy hand and thrust it into my side—that 
after these preparatory and decisive proofs of his 
resurrection, he expounded the Scriptures—that he 
a third time shewed himself to his disciples—and 
that finally he was seen by five hundred brethren at 
once—these surely are at least very intelligible pro- 
positions, and as the credibility of those who bore 
testimony to such facts, has been supported by 
trains of the clearest and fairest reasonings on the 
character and situation of the witnesses, on the 
plainness and consistency of their narrative, on the 
absence of every criminal temptation to misinter- 
pret, on the concurrence of every favourable oppor 
tunity for them to understand what they related, 
on their renunciation of all wordly advantages, and 
their endurance of reproach, captivity, and death 
itself, in contending for the faith, we may. confi- 
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dently affirm, that upon life and immortality the 
very fullest light has been shed by the Gospel of 
our blessed Lord and Master Jesus Christ. 

To the attempt which I have thus made to vindicate 
the assertion of the Apostle, let me add one consi- 
deration, which may serve to elucidate it. We have 
seen that the proofs supplied by Christianity are 
more satisfactory than any other arguments sug- 
gested to human reason by reflection upon the 
general constitution of the world, and the general 
belief of mankind. But well does it become us to 
remember one striking and appropriate circum- 
stance, which some able defenders of religion have 
pointed out. True it is that our understandings 
by their own unaided operation, conduct us to the 
belief of a future state, and of a state too, in which 
rewards finite in degree or duration may be assigned 
to men, who have endeavoured to obey the will of 
their Maker—such conclusions are directly in favour 
of a life to come. But the peculiar excellence of 
our religion is, that it propounds to us the doctrine 
of immortality; and surely while the arguments of 
futurity are drawn only from the limited merits of 
such moral agents as we are, those merits, however 
great, supply no proof which, according to our 
clearest perceptions of proportion, can warrant the 
smallest expectation of eternal reward. So correct 
and so interesting is the declaration of the Sacred 
Writers that everlasting life is to be considered as 
the spontaneous gift of God, through Christ. In 
the minds of many contemplative and serious men, 
doubts have sometimes arisen upon the eternity of 
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punishment, and much criticism has been employed 
upon the signification of the term in which that 
opinion is thought by some, and denied by others to 
have been conveyed. But upon a state of im- 
mortal happiness all parties are agreed, all admit 
that such a state has been announced to us in the 
Gospel. All have allowed the precise and definite 
signification of the words incorruptible and immor- 
tal. We must all in our most serious moments have 
been struck with the perspicuity, the ardour, the 
eloquence of the sacred writers, when they describe 
to us the covenanted benevolence of God in that 
purpose which his infinite goodness had formed, and 
which his blessed son has announced, of granting 
felicity to his redeemed creatures for ever and for 
ever. 

Let us however not forget, that in the ordinary 
and extraordinary dispensations of the Deity there 
exists that perfect consistency which philosophers 
by conjecture, and the teachers of revelation by war- 
rant from above, ascribe to a moral governor of the 
world. Let us consider that God is not only a be- 
nevolent, but a righteous Being—that by an unalter- 
able law he has united virtue in his creatures with 
happiness; and that while much is given to us be- 
yond our deserts, much is also required of us, by 
the performance of which we can to some extent 
deserve. If there be treasured up for us an exceed- 
ing and eternal weight of glory, an unfading crown, 
an incorruptible inheritance, vain willit be for us to 
expect them as a gift, if we neglect that moral disci- 
pline of our hearts, by which they will in some 
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respects become a reward. The joys of heaven, you 
will observe, are assigned, not arbitarily, not uncon- 
ditionally, not promiscuously, but to the spirits of 
just men made perfect —to moral agents, who have 
endeavoured to qualify themselves for the company 
of apostles and martyrs, of angels and archangels, 
and the glorified Mediator of the new covenant. The 
promise of those joys must excite our gratitude, and 
gratitude must manifest its sincerity and its efficacy 
by animating our efforts to obey the will of God. 
Doubtless, with such bright prospects as have been 
opened to us, we must learn to raise our affections 
from all earthly objects, and to set them upon those 
which are heavenly. We must encourage ourselves 
and others in well doing, not merely by professing 
to believe, but by acting as men who sincerely do 
believe that they are to live for ever in the kingdom 
of their Redeemer. 

The body in which we are now invested is liable 
to be maimed or crushed by outward accidents—to 
be destroyed by acute or sudden disease—to be 
wasted by slow and lingering sickness, or dissolved 
by the gentle, but inevitable and progressive decays 
of old age. But upon the change, which, as ac- 
countable beings, and therefore conscious of previ- 
ous merit or demerit in a previous mode of exist- 
ence we are to undergo, the declarations of Scrip- 
ture, when general are literal, and when particular 
are figurative. They indeed set before us no ab- 
struse, or contentious, or ostentatious phraseology 
of metaphysics—no mystical traditions of mytho- 
logy—no illusory visions of fanaticism—no som- 
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brous colourings of superstition—no glowing exag- 
geration or arbitrary invention, admitted, and indeed 
adinissible only, in the boundless and trackless range 
of poetical imagery. They bear not the smallest re- 
semblance to those opinions which, descending from 
remote antiquity, and variously modified by allego- 
rical interpretation or philosophical refinements, 
were retained among the Greeks and Romans in their 
most polished ages, or those which prevailed among 
the ruder inhabitants of Northern Europe, or those 
' which delighted the vivid fancy of many oriental au- 
thors. Destitute of the artificial decorations which 
human ingenuity has bestowed upon subjects most in- - 
teresting to the human mind, whether in barbarous 
or civilized countries, they are adapted to the more 
salutary purpose of influencing our conduct—they 
are sufficiently perspicuous to direct our faith—suf- 
ficiently definite to animate our hope, and suffici- 
ently authoritative to leave us no plea for our deli- 
berate disobedience. 

That, as we learn from St. Paul, which is sown 
in dishonour will be raised in glory, and that 
which is sown in weakness will be raised in power. 
This corruptible must put on incorruption, and this 
mortal must put on immortality. Thankful, there- 
fore, let us be to God, who hath thus given us the 
victory over death and the grave, through our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Let us be steadfast, my beloved bre- 
thren, let us be immoveable — let us always be 
abounding in good works, forasmuch as we know 
that our labour will not be in vain. If Christ being 
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raised from the dead dieth no more, let us so walk 
in newness of life, that when he who is our Saviour 
shall summon us to his tribunal as our Judge, we 
may appear before him in glory, and dwell together 
with him in the presence of God and the Father 
through endless ages. 


SERMON XXIV.* 


ON STEADFASTNESS IN THE WORK OF THE LORD. 


1 Corintu. xv. 58. 


Therefore, my beloved brethren, be ye steadfast, unmoveable, 
always abounding in the work of the Lord; forasmuch as ye 
know that your labour ts not in vain in the Lord. 


In some preceding parts of the chapter whence 
my text is taken, the Apostle establishes the doc- 
trine of a future state with such force of reasoning, 
and such copiousness of illustration, as have ever 
commanded attention from the intelligent and the 
pious. He first insists upon the fact of our Lord’s 
resurrection from the grave. On this event he 
founds a clear and irresistible argument in favour 
of the general resurrection, and in metaphorical 
terms taken from the customs, opinions, and fami- 
liar idioms of his Jewish countrymen, he shews 
that the ascent of Christ from the grave prefigured 
our own. He then refutes all the cavils which po- 
pular superstition, or specious sophistry, might 
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suggest upon the manner in which the dead are 
raised up. In the ardour of a mind enraptured 
with the grandeur, and expanding with the magni- 
tude, of the topics that were before him, he pushes 
on from statement to deduction, from deduction to 
analogy, and from analogy to luminous and ani- 
mated description. In a noble strain of exultation, 
he exclaims, “Death is swallowed up in victory ;” or, 
as the words have been more properly understood 
by some learned critics, and pertinently explained 
by corresponding passages in the Septuagint — 
“Death is swallowed up for ever.” With’ the 
eagerness of a writer who felt unfeignedly what he 
taught authoritatively, he seizes, as indeed he often 
does upon other occasions, the accessory idea con- 
veyed by that expression —“O Death,” says he, 
“where is thy sting? O Grave, where is thy vic- 
tory?” He contends that the Gospel, giving us the 
victory through Christ, is an object more worthy of 
our gratitude and admiration than the Law, which 
was the strength of sin, and of that sin which was 
the sting of death. Having thus elicited the point 
upon which our fondest hopes and most precious 
interests depend, he immediately makes an applica- 
tion of the doctrine highly instructive. He ex- 
horts the Corinthians to steady perseverance in the 
faith of a Redeemer, who had perished indeed up- 
on the cross, but who, by the extraordinary dispen- 
sation of God, had triumphed over death. He en- 
courages them to abound, or “excel,’* in all the 
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graces which adorn the Christian character, not by 
plausible and ostentatious harangues on the mere 
abstract beauty of virtue—not by dark and abstruse 
researches into the essence of the human soul,—not 
by circuitous and intricate deduction from the mo- 
ral probabilities of a future existence, — but by the 
direct, the intelligible, the most important consi- 
deration, that no attempt they made to obtain the 
favour of God could fail of producing an adequate 
effect. Because Christ had risen from the dead,— 
because he had become the first-fruits to them that 
slept,—because this corruptible must put on incor- 
ruption,—because God has given us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ — therefore the Co- 
rinthians are instructed, not merely to practise good 
works, but to abound in them. They are to abound, 
not casually and with interruptions, but always. 
They are represented as having, not a faint and 
vague expectation, but a distinct and settled know- 
ledge, that their labour would not be in vain. And 
why? Inasmuch as they were performing the works 
of the Lord in obedience to the Lord’s commands, 
and therefore from the justice and the covenanted 
mercy of the Lord they were to look for ultimate 
and plenary retribution. There, then, you see the 
close connection of the text with the foregoing con- 
tents of the chapter, and the immediate tendency it 
has to enforce what the Apostle had argued with so 
much earnestness and so much strength, and illus- 
trated by so many analogies. 

_ As the text contains two directions, one for ad- 
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herence to a religious doctrine, and another for 
proficiency in religious practice, I shall divide the 
remainder of this discourse in the following man- 
ner: First, I shall lay before you my own judg- 
ment upon the peculiar phraseology which St. Paul 
has employed in the opening of the verse ; secondly, 
I shall recommend steadfastness in performing the 
works of the Lord; and, thirdly, I shall enforce the 
duty of abounding in them always. . 

The scenery to which any people are accustomed, 
in the productions of nature or in the works of art, 
will considerably affect their compositions. Hence, 
as the city of Athens stood near the sea, and as the 
inhabitants were not only engaged in commerce, 
but claimed a sort of maritime dominion among the 
neighbouring states, their dramatic works abound 
with nautical metaphors, which were doubtless very 
intelligible and very striking to their popular assem- 
blies. In conformity to the same principle, St. Paul 
again and again makes use of such allusions to local 
circumstances as were most likely to captivate the 
imagination and to interest the feelings of the per- 
sons whom he wished to instruct. Your piety will 
be invigorated, while your curiosity, perhaps, may 
be gratified by the enumeration of some instances. 
The inhabitants of Ephesus considered the Temple 
of Diana as the glory of their country; and there- 
fore, in addressing the Ephesians, the Apostle draws 
much of his imagery from architecture. At Co- 
rinth, the Isthmian games were celebrated every 
third, or, as some contend, every fifth year; and 
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such was the importance attached to them, that 
when the city had been destroyed by a Roman 
general, the privilege of conducting those games 
was consigned to a neighbouring state, till Corinth 
was rebuilt, and could resume the management of 
them. Every reader of discernment, therefore, must 
admit the propriety and energy of the reference 
which the Apostle makes to those games when he 
is writing to the Corinthians; and who shall be 
tasteless or perverse enough to maintain that the 
eloquence of a Christian teacher is debased by a 
species of rhetoric which the noblest orators of an- 
tiquity did not disdain to employ. Thus the Athe- 
nians are reproved, by one of them, for want of 
foresight and want of dexterity in those measures 
which resembled not the skilfulness of a disciplined 
champion of Greece, who anticipated the blow, but 
the clumsiness of a barbarian, who received it, and 
suffered his attention wildly and ineffectually to fol- 
low the antagonist, whose attack he ought to have 
prevented steadily and vigorously. Again: the po- 
licy of a nation lying in wait till the strength of 
their neighbours was exhausted, and reserving their 
own to decide the contest, is happily denoted by an 
expression taken from the wrestler, whose lot was 
so fortunate as to leave him disengaged while others 
were contending, and to struggle with the conquer- 
or, already wearied in the conflict with a former 
adversary. These instances, then, elucidate the fit- 
ness and the dignity of St. Paul’s writings, in his 
allusions to the athletic art when he wrote to the 
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Corinthians. In the chapter of my text, he tells us 
that we shall all be changed at the last trump; and 
in order to impress the image more strongly, he 
adds, “for the trumpet shall sound.” And forcible, 
indeed, must have been this language to the Corin- 
thian reader, who would recollect that, during the 
celebration of the games in his own country, he 
had seen the chariot rush from the gaol upon the 
signal of the trumpet. Thus, too, in the words of 
my text, St. Paul, first having used the word vic- 
tory, sustains the imagery in the next sentence by 
referring to that firmness and activity in wrestlers 
—to be steadfast and unmoveable; and, perhaps, to 
those who are acquainted with the learned lan- 
guages, there is scarcely any example of the gene- 
ral principle, which I have been unfolding to you, 
more judicious or more impressive than the meta- 
phor in this part of the text. . 

But farther, you will permit me to point out 
what I think a material distinction between the dif- 
ferent parts of the verse. ‘So far, then, as I can ga- 
ther from the general import of the context, and 
the emphatical signification of the original words, 
St. Paul seems to have had in view the regulation 
of opinion only, when he advises the Corinthians to 
be steadfast and unmoveable. Just as in a forego- 
ing verse, where the translation says, “awake to 
righteousness, and sin not,’ the sense, when com- 
pared with some passages which precede and others 
which follow, seems to be—recover from sottish 
delusion to a real and genuine sobriety of mind, 
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and err not with those who would destroy your be- 
lief in the resurrection of the dead. The first word, 
édpaios has been successfully rendered steadfast, but 
the entire and appropriate sense of dpetakivyros 
neither has been, nor, according to the genius of 
the English tongue, can be conveyed by one term ; 
for the privative particle at the beginning of the 
word, which our English Testament does translate, 
is followed by a preposition signifying transition, 
which it does not translate. ‘The opposite conduct 
of the first consists in that imbecillity which sub- 
jects us to the guilt of swerving from the truth at 
all; but the opposite of the second implies that 
lubricity and versatility which subjects us to the 
yet greater guilt of suffering our minds to be pushed 
by various external impulses, and with various direc- 
tions. Now St. Paul was well aware that his Co- 
rinthian converts were surrounded by the delusions 
of the Epicurean philosophy, the advocates of which 
were ever ready to ensnare the credulous and to 
harden the profane, and the tenets of which not 
only obscured, but quite extinguished every hope 
of futurity. He therefore instructs them to be 
seated, as it were, firmly in the momentous doc- 
trine which he had been maintaining about the re- 
surrection of Christ, and, through Christ, of the 
dead. He further warns them against that airy 
gaiety, which rambles from one tenet to another 
without the toil of regular inquiry, or the pangs of 
conscious inconsistency—against that restless curio- 
sity, which, vibrating at one moment towards the 
levity of scepticism, and recoiling at the next to- 
VOL. VI. E 
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wards the haughtiness of dogmatism, finds in mere 
novelty the most powerful allurements to precipitate 
and fleeting conviction — against that extravagant 
presumption, which, affecting to scan the counsels 
of omniscience, would abandon sober reason in 
chace of plausible conjecture, and oppose the subtle- 
ties of disputation to the testimony of facts. 

But to the artifices by which the Corinthians 
might have been decoyed into dangerous errors, you, 
I trust, are not exposed. Assuming, therefore, that 
you are already in possession of a right faith upon 
the reality of your Lord’s resurrection, and the evi- 
dence for your own, I proceed to recommend stead- 
fastness in performing the works of the Lord. 

By those works are evidently meant the practice 
of all that is agreeable to the uncorrupted reason of 
our own minds—of all that is correspondent to the 
will of God, whether as collected from his works, or 
announced by his word,—of all that is conducive to 
the welfare of mankind, according to the various re- 
lations which they bear to us as social and religious 
creatures. Whatsoever, upon strict inquiry, corre- 
sponds to the will of God, must be considered as his 
work; for it contributes to his glory as the moral 
governor of the .universe, and it is adapted to the 
dignity of our nature as moral agents, who by their 
own choice and their own powers are to forward 
their own salvation. By quelling our insolent pas- 
sions we become harmless and without rebuke. In 
order to give a fuller scope to our benevolent affec- 
tions, we must be still anxious to excel, still ambi- 
tious of higher and yet higher attainments, as the 
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instruments of awise and gracious Creator. Indeed 
our responsibility to him is co-extensive with our 
existence, and therefore our exertions to please him 
must be constant. But he that wishes to be vir- 
tuous only by starts deceives his own soul, and will 
gain the approbation neither of God nor man. All 
accidental pauses seem a deplorable waste of time— 
all deliberate deviations from a right course are yet 
more evidently so many obstacles to our success ; 
and can you, who profess to believe in a religion so 
pure, so consistent, so holy, as that of Christ, sus- 
pect me of inculcating a morose, chimerical, imprac- 
ticable system of virtue? No, surely. Between the 
rising and setting of every sun, every man who now 
hears me may find more or fewer occasions for 
the discharge of his Christian duty. He may cor- 
rect some irregular desires—he may soften some un- 
toward prejudice—he may conquer some perverse 
humour—he may detect some latent disposition to 
evil—he may strengthen what hitherto has heen a 
languid and unsteady inclination towards good. 
Surely the industry men exercise day after day in 
their various callings, the bounty they practise 
among those whom they employ, or by whom they 
are employed, the sobriety they observe amidst nu- 
merous temptations to debauchery,—even these si- 
lent and unostentatious virtues invigorate those pro- 
pensities and those habits, which form the character 
-of a Christian. Every study in which we are en- 
gaged, every trade we carry on, every want that ex- 
cites our hopes or fears, every circumstance that be- 
fals us, be it prosperous or adverse, may afford some 
EQ 
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incentive for right action to a well-regulated mind. — 
And thus too in regard to our souls, seldom indeed 
does there pass a day in which we do not become 
better or worse. We may check or indulge a train 
of virtuous thought—we may explain away or 
strengthen some religious principle—we may resist 
or yield to the temptations, which lead us into in- 
temperance, or dishonesty, or uncharitableness—we 
may fall into the society of bad or good men, and 
be influenced by their example. We must there- 
fore have a perpetual solicitude to walk as it be- 
comes us to do, at all times, and in all places; and 
the will of God must be unto us not only the chief, 
but the constant rule of all our measures. Careless, 
however, as some of us may be about our spiritual 
concerns, amidst the din of a busy world —deluded 
as may be others by the flattering whispers of indo- 
lence and vanity—transported as may be too many 
to think more highly of themselves than they 
ought to think by pharisaical dreams of superstitious 
righteousness—numerous and urgent are the rea- 
sons which may be adduced for correcting our 
mistakes, and stimulating our efforts in that arduous 
labour which the Apostle recommends. Look back, 
I beseech you, upon the days which are gone by, 
and can never return—upon the thoughtless gaiety 
and hardy rashness of youth—on the desires which 
have actuated and the objects which have employed 
you in your riper years—can you seriously lay your 
hand upon your hearts, and, appealing to Heaven, 
can you affirm, that no one chasm is left for virtue, 
or that no one quarter has been occupied by vice? 
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Remembering that eternity is at stake, can you 
speak from your souls, as if in no one instance 
your salvation were endangered by thought, word, or 
deed? Have you never been hurried away by appe- 
tite?—never been misled by prepossession ?—never 
inflamed hy rage ?—never seized with an inordinate 
love of wealth ?—never intoxicated with the deli- 
rious pride of power ? 

Perhaps you have examined yourselves and en- 
deavoured to repent. But is your repentance itself 
complete, as well as sincere? Are you not aware 
that, through the imbecility of human nature, your 
retreat from one fault may have been accompanied 
by approaches to another?) He that would avoid 
parsimony, may have fallen into profusion ; he that 
struggles against the quick and violent impulses of 
wrath, may have brooded over the gloomy and ran- 
corous suggessions of revenge; he that has escaped 
from some perilous error about the evidences or the 
doctrines of religion, may be puffed up with exces- 
sive confidence in the sagacity of his own under- 
standing, or the sanctity of his own character; he 
that would restrain the impetuosity of zeal may have 
sunk into the listlessness of indifference; he that 
has retired from the hidden snares, and the tu- 
multuous agitations of active life, may have neg- 
lected many opportunities of diffusing happiness by 
his exertions, and encouraging virtue by his ex- 
ample. 

Granting, however, that in the past, all is nearly 
well, I would ask, whether in the future, all will be 
safe? That ardour which you once felt in the pursuit 
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of truth, may hereafter cool;—those principles of reli- 
gion, in which you once trusted with the utmost af- 
flance, may decay by neglect, or be shaken by scep- 
ticism. During the slow and noiseless lapse of 
time, new associations and new sympathies may 
arise in your minds, and by the force of them your 
actions may be thrown into new directions. Under 
the galling pressure of afflictions hitherto unexpe- 
rienced, you may be led to murmur at the dispensa- 
tions of that Providence, which you have been ac- 
customed to contemplate with silent reverence, and 
humble resignation. Inthe giddiness of unexpected 
prosperity, you may abuse the precious gifts of 
Heaven, and ungratefully forget, or impiously defy, 
the being by whom you have been preserved and 
even favoured. Every successive day is fraught 
with successive and unknown dangers. Desires and 
aversions, that have been dormant within the re- 
cesses of your bosoms, may be suddenly fanned into 
action, and rapidly bear you away from your wonted 
innocence. The triumph of competition, the attacks 
of enemies, the apathy of friends, the treachery of 
relations, may find you ill-prepared by candour to 
forgive, or by magnanimity to endure. Even the 
ruling passions, to which you had once referred all 
your secret weaknesses, and all your open faults, and 
which you had been anxious to subdue to the au- 
thority of religion, may change its manner of ap- 
proach, and clothing itself in some new disguise, or 
allying itself to some new propensity, it may at one 
moment surprise you into guilt, and usurp again the 
dreadful mastery which you had formerly resisted 
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with success. But against these invisible and com- 
plicated dangers, how can you be provided effectually, 
unless you carry about you a sense of duty, founded 
upon the purest principles of religion, and strength- 
ened by repeated resolutions to serve the Lord your 
God with all your hearts, and all your minds, and all 
your strength? If then the calls to amendment have 
been so often given, and so often disregarded—if our 
repentance in some cases is itself to be repented of 
—if the wisest among us have so many mistakes to 
rectify, and so many prejudices to conquer—if the 
best are exposed to danger from the wantonness of 
appetite, from the turbulence of passion, from mo- 
ments of occasional infirmity, from the allurements 
of corrupt fashion, and above all from the deceitful- 
ness of some favourite sin, which more frequently 
and more easily besets us, little doubt can you have 
as to the necessity of steadiness in your Christian 
course. 

The text you will observe directs you to abound 
in the work of the Lord. And therefore, when en- 
tering upon the last head, I would remind you, that 
each duty is intimately connected with the other, 
and that a spirit of constancy is the most efficacious 
aid you can have for improvement in well-doing. 
Surely the frequent contemplation of virtue tends to 
make it more amiable to our feelings, and more 
easy in our conduct. As we are more confirmed in 
good habits, we are in less peril of relapsing into 
bad. The longer has been our perseverance in so- 
briety, or diligence, or integrity, the more rooted 
must be our aversion to the opposite vices; and as 
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conscience will at some season or other induce us 
to review our actions, difficult it must be for us to 
find any high degree of moral proficiency, without 
forming at least the wish of ascending to other de- 
grees still higher. 

If some changes, andI mean, you will remember, 
some material changes, were introduced into the 
technical language of certain modern writers, the 
eminence of whose talents is, I fear, more indisput- 
able than the rectitude of their immediate views—if 
some important additions were made to their cata- 
logue of human excellencies—if less efficacy were 
assigned to political institutions, and more to moral 
education—if the belief of a deity, not merely as an 
intelligent creator, but as a moral governor, were 
considered, as it unquestionably deserves to be con- 
sidered, in the light of a principle recognized by ex- 
perience almost universally congenial to the unde- 
bauched common sense of mankind, and conducive 
to the noblest interests of virtue, perhaps the unpre- 
judiced and sober-minded Christian would have little 
hesitation in acknowledging that no limits can be 
safely assigned by our imaginations to the improve- 
ment of God’s creatures, availing themselves of the 
opportunities which God himself may give them 
for improving, during that long succession of ages, 
through which it may be the will of God that they 
may gradually improve. Contending, as by the tes- 
timony of facts a Christian is warranted to contend, 
that religion is the auxiliary, the guide, and some- 
times the best guardian of morality itself, he might 
collect many weighty reasons for his opinion, both 
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from metaphysical and historical investigations into 
the nature of man, and from many significant no- 
tices in the revealed word of God. 

- The precept of the Apostle for us to abound in good 
works, the general cause of virtue, and the peculiar 
spirit of these times may justify me, then, in endea- 
vouring to state my sentiments upon a subject which 
has lately been much perplexed by ambiguity of terms, 
and by obliquity of principles. He that traces back 
the history of our species from the more to the less 
civilized state, from the civilized to the barbarous, 
and from the barbarous to the savage, must discern 
a progression not merely in the intellectual, but in 
the moral state of the world. He will find the same 
being, invested doubtless with the same powers, | 
but furnished with opportunities indefinitely various 
for bringing those powers into action. In the sa- 
vage state, self-preservation engrosses almost the 
whole attention of man; the malignant passions ap- 
pear in their full deformity; the benevolent are 
rarely exercised; and the sense of deity either is not 
stamped in any distinct characters upon the mind, 
or is so dim and imperfect as to have little or no 
effect upon conduct. In the barbarous state, the 
control men acquire over appetite, or anger, or re- 
venge, is weak and precarious ; the scope they have 
for exercising benevolence is confined; and supersti- 
tion is wont to assume its darkest and most terrific 
forms. But in the civilized state, men acquire at 
once the most enlarged, and the most correct views 
of their duty towards God, and towards men. Their 
wants, the means of supplying them, the relations, 
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in which they stand to those who do supply them, 
are multiplied. Their piety is incorporated with 
their reason and their very taste. The habit of ab- 
stract investigation leads them on to clearer evi- 
dence for the being of a God. And it most parti- 
cularly deserves to be remarked, that during the 
process by which his existence is collected from his 
works, we necessarily and invariably collect, at the 
same time, our notions of his attributes. The sense 
of order, which acts most feebly indeed on the mind 
of a barbarian, impresses, in a state of civilization, 
the strongest conviction we can feel of God’s wis- 
dom. ‘The experience we have of utility, and the re- 
flections into which we are led upon its causes, mo- 
dification, and extent, lay open to us the most mag- 
nificent views of God’s goodness. The researches 
we make into the principles of justice and benevo- 
lence, as practised by ourselves through the wide 
ana varied compass of our moral relations, conduct 
us to a brighter prospect of the same attributes in 
our moral governor. I do not think that the intel- 
lectual and the moral improvement of men bears 
such a proportion as can be reduced to rule, and 
authorize us to infer a certain quantity of the one 
from a certain quantity of the other. I admit that, 
from wars, from pestilence, from the operations of 
climates, from fearful changes in government, the 
one may be accelerated, and the other for a time 
retarded; yet 1 maintain that they have a mutual 
dependence, that they have a general tendency to 
produce each other, and any growth and decay which 
is very conspicuous and very permanent in the one, 
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will be accompanied by a real and visible growth 
or decay in the other. Thus we may reason upon 
the condition of men, when viewed collectively in 
an age or a nation. In regard to individuals, the 
repeated efforts of a virtuous man must increase his 
proficiency in virtue. That proficiency constitutes 
example—example incites to imitation—imitation, 
in favourable circumstances, may be multiplied ulti- 
mately to produce custom—by facilitating our ac- 
tions, by increasing our experience of their fitness 
and utility, by inspiring us with sentiments of mo- 
ral approbation towards ourselves and others, by 
constantly exercising our imitative and sympathetic 
faculties, custom produces general improvement — 
and to general improvement in a state of civil so- 
ciety, where the sensibility of man is quickened, 
where his condition is made better, where reason, 
law, and religion, assist the energies of each other, 
who will venture to fix any bounds? 

Now as the moral principles of men thus situated 
are common to them all, so must their moral obliga- 
tions, as far as they are perceived, be common. We 
do not know all the properties of matter; we cannot 
control many of those which we do know; and from 
the unalterable structure of our bodies, as well as 
the confined range of our observation, there will 
always be, in some respects, a limitation to our phy- 
sical powers. But with our minds we may be fully 
acquainted. Our good and evil propensities we can 
accurately distinguish; and in all situations we are 
conscious of being bound to cultivate the one and 
to restrain the other. Our corporal and intellectual 
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powers have a wider range of action, and a happier 
as well as a fuller effect upon our moral condition. 
Indeed the very term perfectibility itself, cor- 
rectly stated and honestly employed, implies pro- 
gression, or the capacity of progression, from good 
to better; it implies the absence of actual perfec- 
tion. It implies also the power of approaching to 
it more and more. It does not amuse our pride 
with suggesting that we are entirely what we ought 
to be; but it serves to animate our diligence to be- 
come less and less deficient, and more and more vir- 
tuous, than in any given moment of our existence, 
and with any given portion of our excellence, we 
may have hitherto been. This is the sound and so- 
ber language of reason—warranted it is by the au- 
thority of the Apostle’s command, to abound always 
in the work of the Lord. According to the different 
degrees in which we abound, we may hope for dif- 
ferent rewards; but for the greatest degree there is 
provided a reward strictly adequate. So again for 
different degrees according to which we may be 
found defective in the works of the Lord, we may 
be pardoned; but even for the smallest deficiency 
we cannot be acquitted. To the justice of God we 
may look for approbation, if we conform to the 
rule—to his mercy we must look, if we deviate 
from it—-but to the holiness of God only we must 
look for the rule itself; and that holiness forbids us 
to expect a rule that stops short of perfection. The 
rule, therefore, consistently enjoins virtue to the 
utmost extent, and as consistently it forbids vice 
even in the smallest. To suppose the contrary, 
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were to maintain that the rule discourages virtue 
and countenances vice — that it enforces some du- 
ties and slights others — that, in absolving us from 
the necessity of perfection, it furnishes us with a 
justification for being imperfect. But what is true 
of one man, to whom the rule is known, must be 
true of every man in the same circumstances; and 
in proportion as every man obeying that rule loves 
the Lord God with all his heart, and his neighbour 
as himself, our perfectibility as individuals will be 
experimentally ascertained, and “the earth will be 
filled with the righteousness of the Lord.” 
Doubtless the grave and solemn instructions 
which occur in the Seriptures bear little or no re- 
semblance to the brilliant and exaggerated descrip- 
tions which we read in the systems of modern phi- 
losophy. They do not hold up to our imaginations 
any pictures of those halcyon days when the politi- 
cal state of mankind shall have reached the aku7 of 
regeneration, and shall be placed beyond the possi- 
bility of relapse — when laws shall be swept from 
the face of society as burthensome and loathsome 
excrescences — when faith, hope, and piety shall be 
cast away as incumbrances rather than aids to the 
practice of virtue— when the film of prejudice and 
error shall be quite cleared off from every under- 
standing—when every selfish desire, and every irre- 
gular passion, shall be wholly subdued by the omni- 
potence of reason — when the process of nature, 
even in the animal world, shall be totally changed— 
when a longevity far exceeding what is recorded in 
the patriarchal ages shall be attainable by all inha- 
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bitants of all nations—and when the whole human 
species, having nothing to fear from intellectual or 
corporal decay, from the pangs of disease or the de- 
predations of old age, shall triumphantly exclaim, 
“ Blunted is the sting of death, and victory is des- 
tined to the grave no more.” 

Revelation does not, I grant, inculcate righteous- 
ness composed of the same materials, or destined 
-for the same purposes, with that perfectibility upon 
which we have lately heard so many panegyrics, po- 
litical and metaphysical, accompanied by so few 
evidences, speculative or practical. But pointing to 
death as a part of the scheme relating to the same 
creature man, and carried on by the same Being, 
-who is the author of man’s life — pointing to judg- 
ment after deat 
ing to prepare us for it by a system of moral dis- 
cipline, it certainly does instruct us to become new 
creatures—to grow in grace—to abound in good 
works always—to go on from strength to strength— 
to preserve a conscience void of all offence both to- 
wards God and man — to keep ourselves quite 
‘blameless unto the coming of our Lord Jesus — to 
be unwearied in well-doing — to put on the whole 
armour of God—to aspire to the fulness of the 
-stature of the man of God. It is not, therefore, in 
a vague and rampant strain of rhetorical declama- 
tion, but with a deep insight into our weaknesses, 
our powers, and the various duties resulting from 
them, that St. Peter exhorts us to add, — or, in or- 
der to unfold the whole force of the original term, 
I should say, fo supply additionally, and by way of 
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accumulation to some end, yoonyeiv, to our faith, 
fortitude — for that probably is the meaning of the 
word ager, translated virtue — to fortitude know- 
ledge, to knowledge temperance, to temperance pa- 
tience, to patience godliness, to godliness brotherly 
kindness, and to brotherly kindness charity. In 
this enumeration is presented to us a bright assem- 
blage of all the moral and religious excellences 
that decorate and elevate the character of man —a 
perfection that is both intelligible and attainable — 
a rule of life far more correct, and far more com- 
prehensive — founded on principles far more pure 
and more sublime, than philosophy, ancient or 
modern, has hitherto enforced. But, encompassed 
as you are by so many infirmities, known and un- 
known, and impelled by so many irregular desires, 
how shall you reach those excellencies, unless, in 
the language of the same Apostle, you “give all 
diligence?” Will you venture, then, to rend asun- 
der what St. Peter has joined together? Will you 
in any one instance deliberately do what is expressly 
prohibited, or deliberately leave undone what is ex- 
pressly enjoined? Will you say that I have faith, 
and fortitude is to me superfluous? I will be tem- 
perate, but take no heed to acquire patience? IT am 
orthodox in my opinions, punctual in my devotions, 
and therefore shall stand acquitted for the want of 
brotherly love and charity? Consider, I beseech 
you, how little such feigned excuses will avail before 
God. 

Readily do I grant that, according to the various 
occurrences of life, — according to the stations to 
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which you are called,— according to the measure of 
intellectual powers with which you are endowed,— 
according to the means which you have had for 
cultivating them, and to many other causes, both 
physical and moral, which are of considerable influ- 
ence in forming your characters, different men will 
have occasion for different degrees of the same, and — 
different virtues. But the seminal principles of all 
virtues ought to take root in the bosoms of all men; 
and in some stages or other of their lives they may 
all find their seasons of maturity, and bring forth 
some portion of salutary fruit. The truth of this 
general position will appear more fully from parti- 
cular detail. Every man may be temperate, every 
man may be sincere, every man may speak truth, 
every man may abstain from injustice, every man is 
capable of practising that which is contained in 
what the judicial writers call the duties of perfect 
obligation. And even of those which are imperfect 
some part will fall to every man’s share. If, then, 
you would excuse open remissness in well-doing by 
the plea that one talent only has been committed to 
you, be it remembered, that, instead of wrapping 
even that one in a napkin, you might have shewn 
yourselves servants not wholly unprofitable. For, 
be your abilities ever so scanty, and your station 
ever so obscure, still you may be courteous to your 
equals, respectful to your superiors, grateful to your 
benefactors, placable to your enemies, faithful to 
your friends, diligent in the service of your em- 
ployers, and affectionate in the sweet. charities of 
domestic life. Sometimes you may cast in your 
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mite for the relief of the poor and needy — you 
may administer a cup of cold water to the fainting 
traveller — you may assist the fatherless and the 
widowed in their afflictions, and pour the soft balm 
of consolation into their aching hearts. These, and 
more than these instances of Christian love, are 
within your reach, and for the least even of these 
verily there is a reward. Away then with all com- 
plaints of the Deity as a stern and imperious mas- 
ter, who would reap where he has not sown, and 
who with cruel mockery insults the weakness of his 
creatures, by imposing on them burdens which they 
cannot endure, by holding up to them a recom- 
pence which they cannot obtain, and by menacing 
them with punishments which they cannot but in- 
cur. If it is required of you to fulfil all righteous- 
ness, it is also given you to fulfil it; and as you 
have already seen that, in situations which you 
think most unfavourable to virtue, men may in 
many important respects be virtuous, I will further 
show to you, that in conditions and characters 
which appear the most opposite, you have occasion 
for the same moral and religious qualifications. If 
the sun shine, and the refreshing rain descend, alike 
upon the just and the unjust, are they not bounden 
alike to lift up the voice of thanksgiving to their 
heavenly father? If neither the learned nor the un- 
learned are exempt from the delusions of error and 
the tyranny of prejudice, should they not equally 
cultivate a spirit of docility and caution? If the 
rich as well as the poor are exposed to sickness, to 
sorrow, and all the sudden changes and incalculable 
VOL. VI. F 
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chances of this mortal life, do they not alike stand 
in need of humility and paticnce? If some men 
are in danger from the subtleties of philosophy, 
and others from the visions of fanaticism or super- 
stition, should they not equally endeavour to hold 
fast the true faith without wavering and without 
guile? Now to fail in any one of these duties is a 
deviation from that righteousness which the Gospel 
has prescribed ; but to succeed in any is an acces- 
sion to our good works. And be assured, from the 
activity of the human mind itself, that unless you 
are progressive towards virtue, you will be retro- 
grade towards vice. 

The world around you is ina continual change, 
and vain it is to suppose, that external circumstances 
will not have their usual influence in making you 
worse or better, in disposmg you towards new ha- 
bits, or confirming you in those which you have al- 
ready formed. Highly therefore does it concern us 
to be stedfast in good principles, to abound in good 
works, to rescue ourselves from the dominion of 
every sin, to flee from it when temptations are at 
hand, to be on our guard against it even when they 
seem to be remote. More especially should we be 
on the watch against the pride of our own hearts, 
when they suggest to us, that we are much wiser 
and much better than other men, or at least, quite 
wise enough, and quite good enough to have esta- 
blished our own title to salvation. No, that salva- 
tion is equally incompatible with the languor of in- 
difference, the gloominess of despondence, and the 
security of presumption. It must be worked out 
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with fear and trembling. It requires unremitted 
vigilance, and renovated efforts, if we are really in- 
tent upon so performing the works of the Lord, 
that our labour in the Lord may be finally ap- 

proved. 7 
To conclude ;—the perfect man as described by 
the sacred writers is far superior to the perfect man 
of whom the Stoicks boasted so highly. The 
teachers of that school, we are told, extended the 
boundaries of speculative duty somewhat farther 
than what nature meant, that when we had striven 
with our minds towards the ultimate point, we might 
stop in our practice where it is fitting to stop. But 
Christianity inculcates no such impracticable vir- 
tues, and sets before us no such dubious exceptions. 
It professedly and repeatedly proposes for our imi- 
tation the example of Christ, and it places his mi- 
raculous deliverance from the power of death not 
merely as an article of faith, but as an incentive to 
obedience. Would we then resemble him, accord- 
ing to the capacity, which God has bestowed upon 
us—according to the commands which he has laid 
upon us—according to the rewards which he has 
promised to us, we must endeavour with all our 
hearts, and all our minds, to abound in all the works 
of the Lord. If even upon this side of the grave 
we cannot labour so to do in vain, because every at- 
tempt to be virtuous strengthens our virtuous 
habits—because every reflection upon virtue more 
recommends it to our reason, and more endears it 
to our affection—because every exercise of virtue 
has a direct or an indirect tendency to promote even 
r2 
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our temporal welfare. Above all, if our labour 
shall be recompensed with life everlasting, shall we 
fluctuate in our opinions? shall we hesitate in our 
choice? shall we struggle with our spiritual ene- 
mies faintly, and thus forfeit our claim to the high 
prize that is set before us? After reviewing the 
various stages of our past life, and exploring the 
real state of our hearts, shall we venture to fix 
upon any point where our obedience to the will of 
the Lord has been quite sufficient, and where any 
additions to it may be slighted as a mere super- 
fluity >—God forbid !—Whatsoever may be the re- 
solutions of a man for the present time, a time will 
come, at which, above all pleasures however allur- 
ing, all riches however dazzling, all power however 
exalted, he will learn to set a just value on the pro- 
gress he has made in practical goodness. When 
temporal distinctions shall have vanished away— 
when the earth itself shall be loosened from its old 
foundation—when men and angels shall be. as- 
sembled at the last trump, and the son of God shall 
have come again with glory to judge both the quick 
and the dead—even at this awful crisis, the works 
we have done in the Lord’s name will survive the 
wreck of nature, and procure for us an abundant 
recompense in the mansions of the blessed. 


SERMON XXV. 


CONSECRATION SERMON. 


1 Corintu. xiv. 33. 


God is not the author of confusion, but of peace. 


Tae Apostle is here speaking of the gift of teach- 
ing by Divine Revelation; he is laying down rules 
for the use of that gift; and with great propriety, 
and great energy, he enforces a prudent and regular 
application of this distinguished privilege, when he 
says the author of it is a God, not of confusion, but 
of peace ; ovK got akatractacias 6 Geds, KAN Eipryyys. 

Some difficulty, however, seems to have arisen 
about the import of the word, which we render con- 
fusion ; and as it occurs rarely, I would briefly en- 
deavour to open the real and the full force of it in: 
the passage before us. 

"Axaractacia is to be classed among those words 
which are called Hellenistic, and of which the true 
meaning is to be traced by comparison with the Sep- 
tuagint version, and with the Hebrew text. In the 
Septuagint it is found only once, Prov. xxvi. verse 28, 
otopa de doreyoy morel akaTacias ; which is most cor- 
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rectly, and, I think, most emphatically rendered 
by our translators, “a flattering tongue worketh 
ruin.” 

The etymology of the Greek word evidently shows 
that it stands in contradistinction to stability ; and 
the same idea is impressed upon us more forcibly by 
the correspondent Hebrew term N73. 1777 the 
verb, is explained by Stockius, ad motum vehemen- 
ter concitavit ; WT the noun, Impulsio ad lapsum, 
as it occurs twice in the Psalms; and 7773, which 
is found only in this passage, Lmpulst ad lapsum, 
sive in cerumnas. CGussetius, with greater correct- 
ness, and with yet greater perspicuity, says, M77 
non est impellere simpliciter, sed ut impellunt qui 
volunt dejiciendo affligere humi. 

I have ventured to enlarge upon the word, be- 
cause the learned Schultens, in his elaborate com- 
mentary on the book of Proverbs, has passed it over 
in silence; because the translation received in our 
Church seems deficient both in exactness and 
strength ; and because the use I shall make of the 
text in my present discourse, is founded upon a just 
and enlarged apprehension of the peculiar term 
which the Apostle has employed. 

I understand therefore the Apostle to mean, not 
merely confusion in a vague and general sense; but 
so great a degree of it, as tended to produce the 
subversion of those religious societies which he had 
formed with such zeal, regulated with such wisdom, 
and established with such diligence. 

If his disciples, impelled by vanity, or heated by 
enthusiasm, were not content to teach singly ; if, 
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through impatience to communicate what was re- 
vealed by the Holy Spirit, they were determined to 
violate the rules of decorum, and to perplex the 
understandings of their hearers by confused and 
clamorous interpretation ; the obvious consequence 
of such irregularity was, that the Church of Christ 
must have been disgraced and divided, and that 
wanting order, it must also have wanted stability. 

From this explanation of the word, we are natu- 
rally led to consider in a more extensive point of 
view the advantages which every religious commu- 
nity derives from religious discipline; for it con- 
tributes at once to the efficacy of religious teaching, 
and to the permanency of the doctrines taught. 

The uniform practice of civilized nations forms a 
strong presumption in favour of every measure 
which they have concurred in adopting. The pro- 
priety of the particular modes may indeed be dis- 
putable ; but the principle surely must be sound 
upon which all have acted. Now, in Heathen and 
Jewish nations, religion, in some kind or other, has 
always been established. It has also been establish- 
ed in Mahometan and Christian countries; and 
whatever ideas men may entertain upon the subject 
of Christian liberty, no clear and satisfactory proof 
has been adduced, from which it appears that a 
national religion is inconsistent either with the ex- 
press commands or the vital spirit of Christianity. 

We are told indced, that “ quarrels about reli- 
gion were unknown to the Heathens; because the 
religion of the Heathens consisted rather in rites 
and ceremonies than in any constant belief.” This 
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assertion has been made by Bacon* in a spirit of 
philosophy, and repeated with some little variation 
by the historian of the Roman Empire in a spirit of 
sarcasm. 

So far as the passage in Bacon goes to mere fact, 
it is to be admitted with great restrictions ; but even 
if we admit it fully and unequivocally, it does not 
follow that no Heathen religion was established, or 
that the state was totally indifferent to the influence 
of it upon the people. 

The Pythagorean verses recommend the worship 
of the gods, vonw ws didkerros. At Athens, no wor- 
ship of a new deity could be introduced without the 
approbation of the Areopagus ;-~ and even in that 
boasted seat of liberty, the government scrupled not 
to impose what may properly be deemed a test: I 
mean the oath to conform to the national religion, 
which Stobeeus ¢ has preserved, and which was ex- 
acted of every Athenian citizen before his admission 
to that share of the administration, to which asa 
member of a democracy he had a constitutional 
right. 

Amongst the Romans, Augustus made some cor- 
rective regulations in the ceremonies of Bacchus. § 
And even in the times of the common-wealth, by 
the Sulpicia Sempronia Lex no temple or altar 
could be consecrated, without express leave from 


* Essay ii. 

+ See Petit’s Leges Atticas. See Div. Leg. vol. ii. book ii. 
sect. 6. 

t See Div. Legat. b. ii. sect. &c. 

§ See Taylor’s Civil Law. 
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the senate and the majority of the tribunes; and by 
the Lex Papiria, which received its name from a 
tribune of the people, no kind of consecration could 
take place, unless the commons first gave it their 
sanction. 

Whether, therefore, the state interposes in points 
of ceremony, or in points of faith, or in both, it 
countenances some kind of national religion; it ex- 
ercises some authority over the professions and the 
worship of its members; it protects what appears 
salutary; restrains what appears pernicious; and 
prevents, or endeavours to prevent, the private sen- 
timents of citizens from becoming the occasion of 
public confusion. 

The truth of the religion, whatever it is, is equal- 
ly assumed in a Heathenish, a Mahometan, or a 
Christian country; and the object of the magistrate 
in regulating the concerns of that religion 1s equally 
in each, utility, as it affects the community. The 
extent indeed in which he interposes, for the pur- 
poses of encouragement, or of prevention, must be 
left to his own wisdom, for the proper exercise of 
which, in a matter of such extensive concern, he 
is severely responsible; but it well deserves to be 
remarked, that no invidious and declamatory repre- 
sentations of the abuse of his power, disprove the 
possibility of a right use of it. The opinions of 
men, as such, he cannot control, whilst they exist 
only in the minds of those who entertain them; but 
when those opinions are proclaimed, and affect the 
visible conduct of those who teach, and those who 
adopt them, they become the proper objects of his 
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cognizance. He attends to them, not as abstract- 
edly true or false, but as being in their consequences 
beneficial or destructive. He encourages them if 
they promote peace—he restrains them if they en- 
gender confusion. 

Thus far we are vindicating establishments, as 
they fall under the notice of the magistrate; and if 
we consider the principles of those regulations which 
affect the internal government of a church, we shall 
find them precisely the same with those on which 
all religious societies whatever, be their doctrines 
true or false, their ceremonies rational or irrational, 
their numbers great or small, are invariably and un- 
avoidably founded. 

When men professedly assemble together for the 
purpose of worshipping God, they always have a 
preference to some particular modes of opinion or 
ceremony; what they prefer, they profess and prac- 
tise; and what they profess and practise, they en- 
deavour to regulate and perpetuate. But how 
can these ends be attained without government? 
And how are the essential properties of govern- 
ment wanting, because it exists among some with 
bishops, among others with elders, and among a 
third party in the congregation itself? In all these 
societies there is some bond of union; and in all 
there is some kind of authority or other to preserve 
it. They who insist most vehemently upon the in- 
difference of ceremonies, are obliged to adopt some, 
which, as soon as they are adopted, are no longer 
considered as indifferent: for, by the observance or 
the neglect of them, a society as such is kept toge- 
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ther or dissolved. They who contend for the most 
unbounded liberty, hold some opinions to be true 
and some false; and, though in many particulars 
they may allow a difference of interpretation among 
their teachers, it is a well known fact, that the 
license is not entirely unqualified and unlimited; 
that they become acceptable to their followers by 
opposing some tenets, and offensive by inculcating 
others. If there were no agreement of opinion in 
any one point, why should a society be formed at 
all? And if that agreement be not professedly and 
avowedly maintained, how should a society be con- 
tinued ? 

Some sectaries approve a very simple, and some 
a more ornamental form of worship. Some parties 
are more anxious about matters of doctrine, and 
some about matters of ceremony ; but the principles 
upon which their regulations are built, imply in 
both a right to preserve what they approve; and the 
intention of both is to give permanence to the so- 
ciety, by excluding occasions of confusion, and by 
fixing arbitrarily upon some means of internal peace. 

The Church of England therefore in its  disci- 
pline aims at what all societies must in some degree 
pursue, I mean at order and peace. It exercises, 
what they also in some form exercise, authority 
over its teachers; it allows, what they also allow, 
liberty of professing opinions which are consistent 
with peace; it restrains, what they to the extent of 
their power endeavour to restrain, the public intro- 
duction of tenets or ceremonies which have a ten- 
dency to produce confusion; it prescribes, as they 
do, regulations for its own members only ; and it 
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leaves, as they do, to other societies the power of 
making regulations for themselves. Thus far then 
it appears that all religious societies endeavour to 
prevent disorder and disunion in their own body ; 
and that the same social principle which brings 
them together, impels them to continue together 
upon some terms of mutual consent. 

The general controversy concerning the lawful- 
ness and expediency of establishments has been 
lately agitated, and the subject nearly exhausted. 
At the close of it there is, however, room for cool 
and unpreyudiced men to indulge many comfortable 
and many instructive reflections. The existence of 
such controversies produces many beneficial effects, 
which came not within the view of zealous advo- 
cates on either side; it habituates men to reflect 
with gratitude and with triumph on the value of 
those blessings which they had before been content 
with the possession of, without feeling the use; it 
shows them the impertinence and the fallacy of 
popular clamours; and it impresses them with a 
deep and awful sense of the dangers which must 
ever accompany precipitate and undistinguishing 
innovation, by whatever name it may be disguised, 
and with whatever ardour it may be recommended. 

In the zeal of other men we find occasion for the 
exercise of our own charity. While we gain a 
deeper insight into their errors, we learn to think 
more favourably of their motives; while we investi- 
gate their pretensions, we find the necessity of re- 
sisting those pretensions, in order to secure the 
unequivocal and substantial advantages which we 
have already obtained. 
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The utility of human institutions is not now to 
be decided by intricate and abstract speculations, 
or by hardy and novel assumptions, but by a plain 
and simple appeal to fact. From that appeal we 
know, that public authority does not break in upon 
the rights of private judgment; that the establish- 
ment of a church does not impede the intellectual 
improvement of its members; that stability in ex- 
ternal forms and doctrines promotes, in the great 
mass of mankind, the internal efficacy of Christian 
truth; and that by a well regulated connection be- 
tween the interests of church and state, religion is 
rendered the instrument, not of confusion, but of 
peace. 

By experience we have gained the power of dis- 
tinguishing between harmless and mischievous spe- 
culations. We know to what extent the one are to 
be tolerated, and by what means the other are to 
be resisted. And here be it spoken to the honour 
of our Church, no means have beem employed 
which are at all inconsistent with our duties as 
Christians, or our rights as citizens. We have not 
lifted up the terrors of persecution; we have not 
controlled, nor endeavoured to control, the freedom 
of the press; we have preserved not only our firm- 
ness, but our moderation in circumstances where 
the timid jealousy, or the impatient haughtiness of 
earlier times might have prompted men to the use 
of more violent expedients. When the passions of 
men were in a state of irritation and violence, al- 
most beyond example ; when the evidence of facts 
was overwhelmed in a mass of visionary theories, 
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attractive from their speciousness, and delusive from 
their subtlety ; when the fundamental principles of 
civil and religious liberty were rudely thrown off 
from their ancient basis ; and when the superstruc- 
ture was to be raised in circumstances which left 
the rash every thing to hope, and the dispassionate 
every thing to fear; in this awful situation of af- 
fairs, our Establishment withstood every shock, and 
prevented that confusion in the state, which, at such 
a time, must have arisen even from the slightest 
alteration in the church. For, I scruple not to as- 
sert, that under such circumstances even the slight- 
est attempt to change a part would have been big 
with disaster and peril to the whole; would have 
reached to the state as well as the church; would 
have emboldened faction as well as multiplied he- 
resy; would have perpetuated confusion, and be- 
reaved us at once of the hope and the means of 
peace. We opposed not violence to violence, but 
argument to argument ; we pushed forwards no.one 
new and precarious pretension, but were content 
with asserting our old and well-founded rights. We 
distinguished what in the heat of controversy is too 
often confounded; and we granted what in times of 
public distress and public tumult has been gene- 
rally, and it may be, wisely refused. We enlarged 
the boundaries of toleration to those who differed 
from us; but we disdained to become the dupes of 
artifice, or the tools of sedition. 

And here then let me ask, whether so many evils 
could have been avoided, or so much good retained, 
if our Church had been built on any other principles, 
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or the teachers of it had been actuated by any other 
spirit? It was founded in times not of peace, but 
of confusion ; and many were the difficulties, and 
many the dangers, with which our forefathers strug- 
gled to give it that consistency and firmness, that 
purity and dignity, that strong and intimate connec- 
tion with the best interests of a free-and enlight- 
ened people in which we received it, and are bound 
to preserve it. 

It should be remembered, that when we were 
called to the task of super-reformation, the evils 
complained of were not even professed to be of such 
magnitude or such notoriety, as those which had 
already been reformed. It should be remembered, 
that political as well as religious contention was 
then raging ; that we were contending not only with 
the calamities of a foreign, but with the tumults of 
what might be called a civil war; and that in the 
very moment when it was difficult to make any 
change, we were called upon to make the greatest 
possible changes—to make them in the doctrines 
and discipline of our church, and in the forms of 
our civil constitution. 

Instead therefore of exploring upon dark and 
doubtful principles the origin of our rights, let us 
consider the social and religious purposes to which 
they have been applied. Instead of indulging our 
fancies in the contemplation of an ideal peace, 
which the discordant opinions, and the ruffled tem- 
pers of men might soon have destroyed, let us 
reflect on the confusion that has been actually pre- 
vented. Instead of expatiating on the possible ad- 
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vantages of change, let us be thankful to Almighty 
God for the real and solid blessings of stability. 

From these reflections, I think, the expediency of 
Establishment manifestly appears; and when we 
have advanced thus far in our defence, we shall find 
it an easy task to vindicate the lawfulness of it, 
whether we direct our attention to the general prin- 
ciples of policy, or pursue those abstract reason- 
ings, into which all inquiries concerning the actions 
of men may be resolved. To the philosopher we 
shall grant, that truth derives its value from utility; 
to the statesman we may confidently appeal for the 
existence of such utility in our own establishment ; 
and to the religionist we shall find no great diffi- 
culty in evincing the general truth of its doctrines, 
and the general tendency of its discipline to pro- 
mote piety and virtue. 

We distinguish indeed the fundamental points of 
faith from those of opinion, order, and good inten- 
tion.* We do not suppose them to be of equal im- 
portance, or appeal for the proof of them to an 
authority equally sacred; but we experimentally 
know the connection which subsists between them ; 
and in proportion as we are anxious to secure the 
truth of the one, we employ our wisdom in pre- 
serving and regulating the other. 

Now, if the religious establishment of this coun- 
try be well accommodated to its civil constitution, 
it is a truth which not only follows from this propo- 
sition, but is actually involved in it, that from the 
prosperity and good order of the church—that from 
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all the political and religious purposes, for which it 
is instituted, Episcopacy is inseparable. 

In the present state of things it conveys an autho- 
‘ rity to the governors, which by no means breaks in 
upon the liberty of the governed. It prevents that 
confusion which must arise from the unlicensed 
and arbitrary use of opinion, humour, or prejudice 
in the administration of sacred things, the external 
modes of which must always have a considerable 
influence on the sentiments as well as the morals, 
and upon the civil as well as the religious characters 
of the community. 

But from the salutary influence of episcopacy in 
this country, we are on the present occasion natu- 
rally led to consider the circumstances under which 
it has been introduced into, and the effects by which 
it may be followed in the Western Continent. 

You well remember the scheme that was some 
years ago proposed for placing the Church of Eng- 
land on a broader and firmer footing in North Ame- 
rica; and you will not condemn me for paying a 
tribute of veneration to the memory of that illustri- 
ous prelate, who engaged in the business with such 
ardour, and pleaded for it with such ability. 

The event, however, was not correspondent to the 
wishes of good men, or to the probable interest of 
the Colonies. The rooted prepossessions of those 
who dissented from the Establishment, the restless 
ambition of some, and the cold neutrality of others, 
unhappily baffled a measure, the success of which 
might possibly have prevented the distressing scenes 
which succeeded. They, however, who reflect on 
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what has lately passed before us, must confess that 
little room was left for our most sanguine well- 
wishers to expect such fortunate opportunities as 
have since arisen for the establishment of an Eng- 
lish Church. What was attempted in vain while 
the British empire in the West remained whole and 
unbroken, is now begun to be effected in provinces 
no longer subject to our government. 

The ways of Providence are mysterious; and 
from events where human foresight looks only for 
confusion, hopeless and irremediable, Divine wis- 
dom educes the means of peace. In America, as 
well as in our own country, that turbulence of pas- 
sion, and that violence of conduct, which gives a 
just alarm to good men, may be followed by effects 
more permanent and more auspicious, than human 
exertions and human counsels could effect. 

After an awful pause from the struggles and 
miseries of civil dissension, the truly enlightened 
and worthy will look back with improvement, and 
forward with hope. They have now seen the dan- 
gerous excesses of liberty, and will balance them 
against the supposed, or if you will, the probable 
evils of oppression. They will find that the Church 
of England in practice, as well as profession, dis- 
dains to lay a galling yoke upon the consciences of 
men. Reflecting on the confusion and madness of 
former times, they will repress those popular and 
delnsive misrepresentations which prevailed too long 
and too far; and they will set a just value on those 
decent and prudent institutions, which in reality 
belong to their peace. They will consider that our 
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ceremonies and doctrines are introduced among 
them, not by wily artifice, or imperious force; but 
in consequence of their own request, and with a 
view to their own happiness. They may triumph 
in their own superior felicity, in having received in 
times of tranquillity and order those wise regula- 
tions, which in this country were sealed with the 
blood of martyrs. They may appeal for the utility 
of them, not to doubtful controversy, but to long 
and manifest experience. They will have no reason 
to complain, either that their ancient privileges are 
violated, by what have been called the gaudy trap- 
pings of hierarchy, or that their civil immunities 
are endangered by the introduction of an enormous 
spiritual authority. While the governors of the 
church on the one hand are deterred from aiming 
at any mischievous stretch of power, the members 
of it on the other will see the importance of peace 
and unanimity; and both, we trust, will be induced 
to cultivate that temper of charity, which is most 
friendly to the welfare of society, and most conge- 
nial to the spirit of Christianity. In short, their 
proposals did not originate in a wild and intempe- 
rate fondness for experiment; and our concurrence 
cannot be imputed to insidious friendship, or ofh- 
cious zeal. 

As Christians, therefore, we rejoice that the pure 
and apostolical form of. spiritual government is at 
length visible on the Western Continent; as Eng- 
lishmen, we look forward to the political conse- 
quences of this event with just and well-founded 
hope. 
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The bad consequences arising from the want of 
a rational form of worship, and the policy of giving . 
a legal sanction to one scheme of church govern- 
ment in preference to others, is sufficiently evident 
from the arguments already adduced in favour of 
national establishments, and from the general prac- 
tice of almost every people. 

Several of these arguments, however, may be ap- 
plied with additional efficacy on the present occa- 
sion. If the force of religious prejudices be so fre- 
quently and fatally conspicuous; if bigotry and 
fanaticism have so often engaged men in the most 
dangerous and bloody combinations, may not the 
prevalence of mild and rational religion, and of 
liberal but just ideas of ecclesiastical authority, 
prove the best means of preventing those dissen- 
sions to which great and extended empires are na- 
turally subject? If an enmity to spiritual subordi- 
nation has ever been accompanied by a seditious 
and republican spirit, we may conclude, that where 
episcopal principles predominate, an attacliment to 
well-regulated monarchy will prevail likewise. In 
a word, if harmony in religious opinions tend to 
promote the peace and good order of every political 
society, its necessity 1s evidently increased by the 
peculiar circumstances of our American Colonies ; 
by their distance from the seat of empire, and their 
vicinity to a rising and active republic. 

Let us then bless God that the favourableness of 
the occasion is so evidently adapted to the import- 
ance of the measure. Let us rejoice, that in seasons 
of public tranquillity, and of serious and dispassion- 
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ate reflection, our religious constitution has been 
introduced into America; and let us hope, that by 
establishing a system of rational discipline and wor- 
ship, and by diffusing a salutary spirit of peace and 
union, it may long be preserved to the edification 
of our Christian brethren, to the credit of our eccle- 
siastical government, and to the glory of that 
Heavenly religion whose author we adore as the 
God, not of confusion, but of peace. 
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SERMON XXVI.* 


ON THE SACRAMENT. 


Luke xxii. 19 & 20. 


And he took bread, and gave thanks, and brake it, and gave 
unto them, saying, This 1s my body, which is given for you: 
this do in remembrance of me. 

Likewise also the cup after Supper, saying, This cup is the 
New Testament in my blood, which is shed for you. 


In the course of such observations as I shall 
make upon the text for the guidance of your judg- 
ments, and the peace of your consciences, I shall in 
my first discourse lay before you some account of 
the differences of opinion which prevail among 
Christians upon the nature and end of the sacra- 
ments, and I shall assign my reasons for wishing 
that the contending parties were actuated by a spirit 
of mutual forbearance and moderation. 

In a second, I shall fully explain to you the ori- 
gin and the import of three very significant words, 
which are connected with the subject, viz. Sacra- 
ment, Mystery, Eucharist; and in a third, I shall 
endeavour to set right a numerous, but misguided 
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class of Christians, upon the real meaning of St. 
Paul’s words in the text, and upon the qualifications 
necessary for a pious remembrance of their Saviour 
at the Lord’s Supper. 

It has often been remarked by the most judicious 
advocates of the Christian cause, that while various 
systems of heathenism prescribe ceremonies, some - 
burthensome, and others ostentatious, some unpro- 
fitable to good morals, and others injurious to them, 
the Founder of our religion was content to establish 
only two rites, easy in performance, and simple in 
appearance. To this position every inquirer will 
readily assent, while he takes his views of Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper from Scriptural testimony 
alone. Much, therefore, is it to be lamented, that 
upon points which seem at first so intelligible, long 
and fierce disputes should have arisen in the Chris- 
tian world. Melancholy is the picture of human 
weakness and human pride, when it is remembered 
that upon the nature and end of the Sacrament 
critics and theologians should have assailed each 
other with the most intemperate wrath — that 
Church should be divided from Church—that Sect 
should be opposed to Sect—and that difference 
of opinion should have subjected the most con- 
scientious men to invectives, to anathemas, to fines, 
to exile, to chains, to dungeons, and to the destroy- 
ing fire. We must necessarily imagine, that in this 
Jast solemn interview with his Disciples, and in the 
appointment of a ceremony which was intended to 
bring to their memory the approaching death of 
their Master, he would employ such terms as would 
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be clearly comprehended by his hearers, and such 
too as evidently alluded to the customs of the 
Jews. Thus, in truth, did our Heavenly Master act. 

It was the practice of the Jews to bless God, and 
give thanks to Him, when they ate their meals; 
they did not bless twice, as we do, before and after ; 
but their blessing was pronounced once over the 
bread, and once over the wine, separately. This was 
done by Christ, and done at the Supper. His 
words were, “Take, eat, this is my body,” and it is 
quite impossible for them to have taken the words 
literally, and to have supposed that they were eating 
the flesh of Jesus, who sat with them at table. He 
did not say this wild be my body at any other time, 
or in any other place, when you commemorate my 
death. He said expressly and distinctly, “this zs 
my body ;” and his hearers could not, for one mo- 
ment, mistake his allusion. Christ and his Dis- 
ciples had been celebrating the Passover, and his 
Disciples must have heard, again and again, that 
the Paschal Lamb was called by the Jews “the 
body of the Passover.” So far, then, the descrip- 
tion of the rite was taken from the familiar lan- 
guage of the Jews, but the resemblance goes no 
farther than words; for the intention of our Lord 
was to inform his Disciples, that in breaking bread 
they were not, like the Jews, to commemorate the 
event which gave rise to the term Passover, but to 
signify their remembrance of a far more important 
circumstance in the sufferings of their Saviour upon 
the Cross. Again, he took the cup, he gave thanks, 
he held it out to them, he described it as the blood 
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of the New Testament, that is, confirmatory of the 
New Testament. This blood, as we read in Mark, 
was shed for many; it was shed for you, as we read 
in St. Luke: it was shed for many, as we read in 
St. Matthew, who Me adds, you will observe, “ for 
the remission of sins.’ 

St. Paul in the eleventh chapter of the first of 
Corinthians twice uses the phrase, “ Do this in re- 
membrance of me,” but does not subjoin one word 
about the “remission of sins.” Now, when our 
Lord used the word many, he meant to prepare his 
hearers for believing, that not only the Jews, but 
the Gentiles were included in that new covenant 
which our Lord graciously established ; and in the 
Kpistle, there are numerous passages where the ad- 
mission of the Gentiles to the benefit of that cove- 
nant is accompanied by a declaration, that the sins, 
which they had committed in their former state, 
would be forgiven in consequence of their faith. 
That faith led them to expect the forgiveness even 
of future sins upon the indispensible condition of 
repentance; and this forgiveness, you must never 
forget, was to be granted, not as the reward of any 
merit on the part of man, but as an act of the cove- 
nanted mercy on the part of God, announced to us 
again and again in the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

The absence of the words “ for the remission of 
sins,’ in St. Luke, St. Mark, and St. Paul, does not 
by any means obscure the meaning of Christ, when 
he speaks of the wine to be drunk, as symbolical of 
his blood, nor does it by any means impair the 
force of his injunction for the disciples to drink of 
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that wine, as a memorial that Christ had shed that 
blood. But why, you may ask, should St. Matthew 
introduce it? The reason is obvious. St. Matthew 
particularly intended his Gospel for the perusal of 
the Jews. They considered the Gentiles as unholy 
outcasts from the favour of God; and therefore St. 
Matthew, with great propriety, informs them that 
at a most solemn season, and at the institution of a 
ceremony which was to be observed by Christians 
of all ages, our Lord spoke of his blood as shed, 
not for the disciples only, but for many; and among 
these many, for the Gentiles who were soon to be 
partakers of all the blessings which the new cove- 
nant was appointed to convey. Among those bless- 
ings is the remission of sins—that two-fold remission 
which I have just now explained to you. 

Knowing, and deploring the mistakes, which in 
too many parts of the Christian world prevail about 
the efficacy of Christ’s blood, I will endeavour to 
make it intelligible to all of you: and for that pur- 
pose, I shall follow the statement, and in some cases, 
adopt the words of a most learned and able exposi- 
tor, who was eminently happy in elucidating one 
text by its relation to another, and whose key to the 
apostolical writings has been generally and de- 
servedly admired. Let me then intreat you to re- 
collect that “ all the mercy and love of God from 
first to last, from the original purpose of God to our 
final salvation, in the actual possession of eternal 
life, is not, as you often and erroneously read in our 
version of the New Testament and in the Prayer 
Book, for the sake of Christ, but in Christ, by 
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Christ, and through Christ. He was the minister 
or agent appointed by the deity to convey to us 
those blessings. His blood cannot possibly be con- 
sidered as a ministering or instrumental cause. His 
blood was not an agent, but an object. It may be 
a moving cause or a reason for bestowing blessings, 
but an active or instrumental cause it could not be. 
Let us then set a high value upon the blood and 
death of Christ, as a most consolatory and a most 
satisfactory assurance of pardon. But let us not 
forget that it is something more. The blood of 
Christ, in regard merely to the matter of it, is a cor- 
poreal substance, and of little value. But the blood 
of Christ, as shed for us, implies the perfect obe- 
dience and the perfect goodness of Christ. That 
goodness and that obedience were indeed exercised 
through the whole state of his humiliation: but 
they were peculiarly and eminently manifested by 
his death.” Thus far Dr. J. Taylor.* If Christ had 
not died, we should have lost the benefit of his holy 
example in patience and resignation. We should 
have lost the benefit of that testimony, which was 
borne to the truth of his religion, when he volunta- 
rily laid down his life as the defender of it. We 
should have lost the benefit of that most decisive 
and most animating proof of our own resurrection, 
which, by the mercy of God, was given to us, when 
Christ rose from the dead. Here then you see the 
intimate and striking connection which subsists be- 
tween the shedding of Christ’s blood and the evi- 
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dences of the Gospel, some of the most important 
events recorded in it, and the salutary efficacy of it 
in making us wise unto salvation. 

From my habitual dislike of theological contro- 
versy, I shall not expatiate upon the paradoxes, 
and what seem to me, the errors of the Church of 
Rome, when the members of it contend, that in par- 
taking of the Lord’s Supper, many men in many 
places do, at one and the same time, actually eat 
the very body, and drink the very blood of Christ ; 
and that after the pronunciation of particular words 
by the priest, there is a renovation of actual sacri- 
fice again and again performed for every communi- 
cant in every sanctuary. But from my love of truth 
and justice I disdain to question the sincerity or to 
depreciate the piety of any Romanist. I allow, that 
in the defence of their tenets, they have often dis- 
played great ingenuity in reasoning, and great re- 
search in collecting the opinions of many Christian 
writers. Were not Bourdelot, Pascal, Rollin, Bos- 
suet, Huet, and Fenelon, professedly Romanists? 
And what man of sense or man of virtue ever thinks 
of those luminaries without affection, or speaks of 
them without admiration? Persons, in our own 
times, there may be, who seek, some preferment, 
and others renown, as skilful and heroic champions 
of that Protestant cause, to which I am myself at- 
tached unfeignedly. But, I am not accustomed to 
draw the materials of my creed from the petty and 
shallow effusions of hireling sciolists—from the 
courtly addresses of academical and clerical bodies— 
or from the parliamentary harangues of uninformed 
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and unprincipled politicians. Instead of echoing 
and re-echoing their savage clamours, I, with a deep 
consciousness of my own fallibility, have observed 
the slow and often interrupted progress of the hu- 
man mind in the discovery of truth, as it may be 
traced in the historical and political writings of two 
or three reigns, which succeeded the Reformation 
as it stood at the decease of Henry the Eighth. But 
what do I there find? The very reverse of what is 
alledged, or even, what seems to be known, by the 
busy, precipitate, dogmatical disputants among my 
contemporaries. I find, that in the times just now 
mentioned, several distinguished scholars and several 
venerable prelates in our establishment continued to 
hold nearly the same language with the Romanists, 
upon the corporeal presence of Christ in the Sacra- 
ment. Eagerly had they abandoned, and firmly did 
they persevere in condemning, the doctrine of in- 
dulgences, masses for the souls of the dead, the 
unbounded authority of the Pope in spiritual mat- 
ters, and the worship paid to the Virgin Mary, as 
mother of God, to canonize saints and holy relics. 
But the prejudices of education upon one subject, 
strengthened by custom, kept hold of their judg- 
ment, or I should rather say, of their conscience. 
They were afraid to snap asunder one very strong 
link of the chain, by which they, from their youth 
upwards, had imagined their faith to be bound to the 
throne of God. They were afraid to break loose 
suddenly and entirely from that literal sense of 
Scripture, which in many parts of Christendom had 
been defended by the united strength of criticism, 
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logic, and the supposed approbation of some ancient 
fathers. They were afraid to act under the banner 
of human reason, in opposition to a tenet which had 
been endeared to their feelings, and consecrated to 
their imagination by the sacred majesty of mystery ; 
they were afraid to abandon a tenet, which to them 
appeared of vital importance, and thus to mutilate 
and contaminate an act of adoration, when, upon 
their bended knees, they were acknowledging the 
transcendental merits of that Redeemer, who shed 
his innocent blood for their sake upon the cross. If 
such were the scruples of avowed, and in many re- 
spects enlightened Protestants, why should we 
wonder; and still more, why should we rail at the 
unshaken conviction and unabated zeal of those 
who preserve their attachment to the Church of 
Rome? We hope, by the aid of Heaven, to have 
been delivered from their errors; and therefore, let 
us not in the spirit of hell, deride their understand- 
ings and vilify their devotion. I am not desirous, 
directly or indirectly, to justify their opinions upon 
the Sacrament: but never can I give my assent to 
the language, which has been lately holden by too 
many of my contemporaries. The Romanists, in my 
judgment, are not guilty of idolatry, inasmuch as 
they do homage, not to the bread and wine, retain- 
ing their original substance, but to the bread and 
wine losing, as they believe, that substance, and 
transmuted into the body and blood of Christ. 
They are not guilty of idolatry, for they intend, not 
to worship bread and wine, the material creatures of 
the Almighty, but to acknowledge reverently the 
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immediate and actual presence of that being, whom 
the Church of England, like their own, adores un- 
der the hallowed name of God. 

Feeling, as I do, unfeigned and unceasing solici- 
tude for the honour of our Ecclesiastical Establish- 
ment, I think it incumbent upon me to explain to 
you some passages, not indeed publicly read to 
our congregations, but likely to mislead persons, 
whose curiosity or seriousness may have induced 
them to look at an authorized appendage to our 
Communion Service. 

The Rubric, which imputes to the Church of 
Rome idolatry, is now the only part of our Com- 
mon Prayer Book which contains such a charge. 
I will therefore state to you the history of it. 

It does not occur in the Liturgy, which had been 
composed in the reign of Henry VIII. But as 
some objections were afterwards taken against that 
Liturgy, Archbishop Cranmer, in the reign of Ed- 
ward VI. proposed a new review. Hence, at the 
end of the year 1550, or the beginning of 1551, the 
Rubric in question was added, and it was confirmed 
by Parliament in the last-mentioned year. The 
obvious intention of it was, to explain the reason of 
our kneeling at the Sacrament ; and also, to oppose 
the notion of Christ’s corporeal presence. But in 
the succeeding reign of Queen Elizabeth, there was 
another review; and the Rubric, which had been 
introduced in the second book of King Edward the 
Sixth, was then left out; “for,” says Wheatley, “it 
was the Queen’s design to unite the nation in one 
faith. It was therefore recommended to the Divines 
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to see that there should be no definition made 
against the aforesaid notion, but that it should 
remain as a speculative opinion not determined, in 
which every one was left to the freedom of his own 
mind.” 

In the reign of James the First, the addition you 
read about the Sacraments at the end of the Cate- 
chism was inserted, and there the spiritual presence 
of Christ is maintained without any invidious men- 
tion of the Romanists, who contended for the cor- 
poreal presence. The Communion and Rubric re- 
jected in the reign of Elizabeth, accusing the Ro- 
manists of idolatry, was with great discretion not 
restored during the reign of her two successors. 
Thus matters stood till the last Review in 1661, 
which was the second year of Charles the Second. 
Our forefathers then had warm disputes with 
the Puritans about kneeling at the Communion- 
table; and, in order to obviate their objections, the 
Rubric, which justifies that posture against the Pu- 
ritans, which also pronounces, against the Catho- 
lics, the adoration of the elements to be idolatrous, 
was unhappily replaced in the Common Prayer 
Book, where it continues to this day. The Puri- 
tans, who do not kneel, have ceased to blame the 
Church of England for kneeling ; and the Romanists 
are justly offended with us for accusing them of 
idolatry. I know that, in point of fact, very few 
clergymen read the Rubric. I have met with some 
worthy men who were utterly ignorant of its exist- 
ence. But, within these few years, I have seen 
some writings of polemics, who, with most unbe_ 
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coming hardihood and bitterness, have adopted from 
it the opprobrious term idolatry; and as such lan- 
guage serves only to exasperate, I should rejoice to 
hear that the whole rubric were again removed by 
proper authority. Let us kneel, though some of 
Protestant brethren, from conviction, kneel not. 
Let us believe only in the spiritual presence of 
Christ; and, at the same time, let us not be rash 
in affirming that they who believe in the corporeal 
presence direct their adoration to the sacramental 
bread and wine bodily received; while in their pro- 
fessions, and in reality, they mean to adore the body 
and blood of Christ, into which the external ele- 
ments, according to their sincere persuasion, have 
been changed. Why then should our Prayer Book 
be stained, even in one instance, with unnecessary, 
and in some degree, I think, unjust reproach ? 

Do not suppose that, in recommending the omis- 
sion of a rubric which severely wounds the sensibi- 
lity of Romanists, I have not some warrant from 
precedent as well as reasoning. Would you not 
startle, if you were now to read in the Litany, 
“from the tyranny of the Bishop of Rome, and 
from all his detestable enormities, good Lord deliver 
us?” Yet these terrific words were pronounced 
our sanctuaries for several years. They were, 
however, expunged in the reign of Elizabeth; 
and the measure was the more praiseworthy, be- 
cause the danger from the Pope’s power was then 
considerable, and because the minds of many per- 
sons had not been weaned from the tenets of his 
Church. Experience had taught moderation ; and 
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having before us this honourable example of a 
change in our service adapted to circumstances, no 
teacher of the English Church ought to shrink 
from stating respectfully his opinion that a further 
change, by the removal of the rubric which we 
have been considering, would be neither injurious 
nor discreditable to our Establishment, in the pre- 
sent state of society. Let us apppeal to facts. 

From the reign of Queen Elizabeth to the pre- 
sent hour, has the removal of a very harsh passage 
from the Litany exposed the Church of England to 
the tyranny of the Bishop of Rome, if such his 
dominion were, or to his detestable enormities, if 
such his measures were? I answer, no; and the 
proper way of counteracting them would be, not by 
reproaches in our religious service. Again, if the 
contumelious declaration subjoined to our commu- 
nion service were a second time removed, would 
the removal now do any more harm than it did be- 
fore, while Elizabeth, James I. and Charles I. were 
upon the throne? Would it leave the members of 
our Church more disposed to adore the sacramental 
elements, and thus incur among some persons the 
imputation of idolatry? I answer, that it would 
not. Some of the -clergy read not the contents of 
the declaration; few of the laity know of its exist- 
ence; and other means than such a declaration 
must be employed, if other means be necessary, to 
preserve our congregations from the errors of the 
Church of Rome. 

The close of our catechism—our twenty-eighth 
article, which speaks, not of blasphemy uttered, 
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nor idolatry committed, but of occasion given for 
many superstitions—our service for the commu- 
nion—the tenor of our discourses from the pulpit, 
are in harmony with each other, and form an effec- 
tual safeguard for the purity of our faith. 

Now, independently of the violence which is done 
to the testimony of my senses, I confess myself dis- 
satisfied with the arguments which the Romanists 
adduce, for proving that the substance of the bread 
and wine is instantaneously, completely, miracu- 
lously changed into the substance of Christ’s body 
and Christ’s blood, and that his presence in the Sa- 
crament is not only spiritual, but corporeal. I hold, 
with the Church of England, that Christ is present 
only in a spiritual sense; and that even this pre- 
sence is confined to faithful believers. But, while 
I would set you upon your guard against the erro- 
neous tenets of the Romanists, I would most sin- 
cerely discourage the contemptuous taunts and bit- 
ter reproaches, which are too often found in the 
writings and the sermons of Protestant divines. 
We know that, upon many important points of doc- 
trine, the Lutherans have an equal claim with our- 
selves to the character of Reformed Christians. We 
know that in point of numbers the Lutherans, dis- 
persed through Europe, are equal, if not superior, 
to the members of the English Church. We know 
that many of them are distinguished by their abili- 
ties, by their erudition, by the sincerity of their 
faith, and by the holiness of their lives. But we 
also know; and, reflecting upon certain political 
and religious dissentions which have lately arisen 
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in this country, we ought most seriously to remem- 
ber, that the Lutherans hold a doctrine which is 
equally repugnant with the tenets of the Church of 
Rome, to the evidence of sight and touch, and 
equally irreconcileable, as we think, to the autho- 
rity of Scripture. The Lutherans .maintain that 
there is a real corporeal presence of Christ; and 
this presence, according to them, consists, not in a 
change of the bread and wine into the body and 
blood of Christ, but by the immediate and essential 
union of that body and that blood with the bread 
and wine. The material elements, say they, are 
not destroyed, as the Romanists suppose them to 
be, but they remain in their original substance ; 
and, at the same time, other substances are joined 
to them—the substance ‘of the real body and the 
substance of the real blood of Jesus Christ. We 
are accustomed to hear a different, and, as I believe, 
a more rational and a more scriptural interpreta- 
tion of Christ’s words, and in this sound faith we 
have been educated, and I trust we shall continue 
to live, and shall die. But, while the Lutherans 
dissent from us nearly to the same extent with the 
Romanists, and while they maintain an opinion 
which seems to us incredible, are we accustomed to 
enlarge triumphantly and invidiously upon their 
mistakes? Do we accuse them of voluntary endea- 
vours to corrupt Christianity? Do we load them 
with loud and vehement imputations of supersti- 
tion, idolatry, and even blasphemy? Do we accuse 
them of inconsistency or insincerity, in not oppos- 
ing, so far as we do, the tenets of the Church of 
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Rome? Happily, say I, for the Christian world, we 
do not; and with this plain fact before us, we ought 
to exercise the same justice and the same candour 
towards the Romanists. We ought to do so, as 
men who know the imperfection and fallibility of 
our common nature. We ought to do so, as Chris- 
tians, who are peculiarly bounden to the duty of 
charity in our judgments upon the motives, and 
conduct of all communities and all individuals, pro- 
fessing themselves the members of Christ’s univer- 
sal Church. 

Possible then it is, that the difference of treat- 
ment which we show to the Romanists and Luther- 
ans respectively, has arisen from difference in their 
relative situations towards ourselves. The fact to 
which I advert deserves examination. The Luther- 
ans have, in England, not been numerous. They 
have not possessed among us any property as an 
ecclesiastical body. They have not aimed at any spi- 
ritual authority in this kingdom. They have not 
interfered secretly or openly with its political con- 
cerns. To this negative merit they have added the 
positive praise of active, faithful, intrepid co-opera- 
tion in the general defence and diffusion of Protes- 
tantism. Hence, perhaps, the great teachers of the 
English Church have treated the Lutheran doctrine 
of consubstantiation with lenity, while the doctrine 
of transubstantiation, as maintained by the Roman- 
ists, has again and again been the subject of con- 
temptuous derision, tragical complaint, and decla- 
matory accusation. 

The Romanists, on the contrary, were once very 
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numerous. They had the support of individuals 
who commanded respect from the amplitude of their 
wealth, and the antiquity of their descent. They 
were occasionally seduced and irritated by emissa- 
ries, sometimes accredited, and sometimes not ac- 
credited by the Court of Rome. Their hopes, their 
fears, their partialities, and their antipathies were 
called into action by all the ingenuity of preachers, 
and all the activity of zealots. Thus, in our con- 
flicts with Romanists, politics in various degrees, 
and in several reigns, have been blended with theo- 
logy; and theology took much of its colouring not 
only from controversial rivalry, but from disappointed 
ambition and mortified pride. Disputes upon eccle- 
siastical power were closely connected with strug- 
gles for temporal power. The members of the 
Church of Rome were desirous to recover, and the 
advocates of the English Church were equally de- 
sirous to retain, a very considerable portion of 
wealth, as well as of influence upon the consciences 
of their adherents. The freedom of the English 
constitution would in all probability have been en- 
dangered by the re-establishment of Popery. The 
succession to the threne was, in several instances, 
dependent on the issue of the contest ; and from all 
these important causes the passions, both of Romish 
and Protestant ecclesiastics were violently inflamed. 
Hence they controverted premises ; they evaded 
objections; and pressed against each other invidious 
consequences. Hence the jealousies and aversions 
thus stirred up, led both parties to think and speak 
reproachfully of each other upon doctrinal topics. 
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Both were unacquainted with the principles of ge- 
nuine toleration; both had recourse to the utmost 
severity for the chastisement of what they called he- 
resy; and, adverting to some recent occurrences in 
this kingdom, I venture to add, that, with the page 
of history before them, the successors of both would 
do well to abstain from invective, because the prede- 
cessors of both are exposed to retaliation. The re- 
cords of these troublous times furnish us with few 
precedents for lenity; and so far as they are exam- 
ples of rigour, the imitation of them would be re- 
strained by the powerful, and the defence of them 
would be reprobated by the wise and good. 
Happily, the evils,which more than once threatened 
us in the government both of Church and state, as it 
is now administered, can scarcely be said to exist ; 
or at least they can be found only by the peering 
eyes of a polemic in their scattered, decayed, and 
smothered elements. The claims of an English 
sovereign to his throne, and his supremacy in eccle- 
siastical matters, as recognized by the laws, are de- 
lineated intelligibly—they are fixed, we trust, im- 
moveably, and the usefulness of that supremacy is 
seen to consist, not so much in any immediate ener- 
gies of it when employed by the sovereign, as in 
the avoidance of those mischiefs which might arise, 
if it were possessed and exercised by interested, 
bigoted, or exasperated individuals—by clerical con- 
vocations, where members become tumultuous by 
the contagion of sympathy, or by assemblies en- 
tirely laic, which might one day be tranquil and 
friendly, turbulent and hostile the next, and on 
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the third, intent upon confiscation as well as op- 
pression. The improvement of the age in criticism, 
science, and enlarged views of our social rights and 
social interests, leave far less room for the minds of 
men to be hood-winked by priests or iniamed by 
disputants. The Romanists moreover distinguish 
more accurately and more temperately than did: 
their forefathers between the spiritual and temporal 
dominion of the venerable personage, who presides 
over the Church of Rome—they have acquired the 
power of reconciling their principles as religionists 
to their reputation, interests, and duties as subjects— 
instead of favouring, or even listening to those justi- 
fications of regicides, which in France produced a 
Raviliac, and which, in the reign of Elizabeth, were 
disseminated among our forefathers by wily con- 
fessors and mischievous pamphleteers, our contem- 
poraries have consigned them to other classes of men, 
who, within our own memory, approved themselves 
adepts in the practice; and I mean royal assassins 
of royal relatives, discontented nobles, and unprin- 
cipled courts of judicature, countenanced by the 
acclamations of an infuriate rabble. In the absence 
of political provocations, the animosities of both 
parties have, by these means, been gradually miti- 
gated. Our legislature wisely and virtuously has in 
part availed itself of the progressive change. Lenity 
has not weakened the security of the Church; the 
success of the experiment will lead, I hope, to an 
extension of the same goodly expedients; and for 
all these reasons it is not only weak, but wicked, in 
Protestants and Romanists, to cherish the same 
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hatred, and to write with the same acrimony, which 
in former ages had unfortunately arisen upon such 
religious questions as ever must divide them upon 
points of faith. 

There is ample room for discussion with candour 
and decorum. But there is no justifiable plea for 
the odious imputations, which are reciprocally em- 
ployed by virulent zealots and domineering dog- 
matists. As the Church of England, in common 
with the Church of Rome, lays very great stress 
upon the celebration of the Sacrament, more espe- 
cially painful it is, that, upon such a subject, they 
who read in the Scriptures, which they profess to 
revere, “ that God 1s love,” should lose sight of that 
charity, which an inspired Apostle has pronounced 
to be of greater worth than faith or hope. 

In regard to the view I have taken of the different 
effects, which have practically arisen upon questions 
where the speculative principles of both Lutherans 
and Romanists are so dissimilar to our own, it may 
serve to lay open to us the weakness, and, I am 
compelled to add, the deceitfulness, of the human 
heart. In religious, as well as other concerns, the 
motives of men are complex—the predominant are 
often less perceived than the subordinate; and the 
polemic expatiates and insists upon ostensible rea- 
sons, because he is under a secret conviction, that 
they are likely to be less popular and more effica- 
cious than the real. In this manner, the support 
of religion is made the plea, while the gratification 
of ambition or revenge is the chief object. 

If we appeal to the evidence of our senses, or to 
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the arguments of learned men, who reject the literal, 
but adopt the figurative interpretation of our Sa- 
viour’s words at the last supper—if we attend to the 
declarations of the Church of England, that the 
sacramental bread and wine after consecration re- 
main still in their very natural substances, and that 
“the natural body and blood of our Saviour Christ 
are in heaven, and not here; it being against the 
truth of Christ’s natural body to be at one time in 
more places than one’—certainly the tenets of the 
Lutherans upon the sacramental elements are thus 
far not more reconcileable to the foregoing circum- 
stances than are those of the Romanists. If the 
body and blood of Christ are joined to the bread and 
wine, they are no less upon earth than if the bread 
and wine were changed into them; and if supposed 
to be present by the communicant, they, from the 
very constitution of our minds must, in some de- 
gree, be adored. But, as I contended for the Ro- 
manist, that he does not adore the bread and wine 
as such, but the body and blood of Christ into 
which they are supposed by him to be changed, so I 
must plead for the Lutheran, that he adores not the 
unchanged substances of bread and wine as such, 
but the body and blood of Christ which he believes 
to be conjoined with them. In speculation, how- 
ever, I see no ground for charging either of them 
with idolatry. In my devotions, I should worship 
neither with one nor the other, and in my general 
practice I should hold out to both the right hand of 
fellowship. 

T am aware that the Lutherans do not profess, in 
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common with the Romanists, two additional tenets, 
that there is a sacramental sacrifice, and that the cup 
should not be given to the laity. I think those te- 
nets very erroneous; and yet, I do not conceive 
them to be of such importance as to justify the nu- 
merous and odious accusations, which have some- 
times been brought against the members of the 
Church of Rome. 

At the same time I cannot help remarking, that 
the Church of England, neither in the sacramental 
service, nor in the catechism, nor in the articles, 
has pronounced any direct and special declaration 
against a sacrifice repeatedly made at the Lord’s 
supper ; but is content with stating, that Christ “by 
his one oblation of himself once offered upon the 
cross, made a full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, 
oblation and satisfaction for the sins of the whole 
world.” 

By these words, I grant, any subsequent sacrifice 
is virtually and tacitly excluded ; but our forefathers 
having, with their usual seriousness and sincerity, 
declared their own opinion upon one sacrifice, were 
restrained by their usual sagacity and discretion, 
from multiplying disputes by an unnecessary ex- 
pression of dissent from those who contend for more 
than one. 

Now I rejoice at the fact, that little or no ill-will 
is entertained by the members of our Church 
against the Lutherans. I have endeavoured to 
show the causes of that fact; and as other causes, 
which formerly produced other sentiments and 
other measures towards the Romanists seem no 
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longer to operate, I should wish to encourage to- . 
wards them the same laudable spirit of equity and 
candour, by which we are influenced towards the 
Lutherans. 

Let us then continue, not only to tolerate, but to 
respect the Lutheran, who conscientiously holds 
consubstantiation ; and let us also cease to speak 
scornfully and wrathfully of the Romanist, who, as 
conscientiously, believes in transubstantiation. 

In various parts of this discourse you will perceive 
that I differ widely from the Church of Rome on 
several topics relating to the sacrament. That the 
body and blood of Christ are, in one stage of the 
ceremony, actually and corporeally present ; and 
that the sacrifice of his death is at another stage, on 
the pronunciation of certain words by the priest, 
made again, are doctrines to me quite incredible. 
But whatever may be my objections to them in spe- 
culation, I cannot impute to them in practice the 
smallest tendency injurious to good morals. If I 
were asked too, whether the belief of them 
strengthens the conviction and warms the devotion 
of Romish communicants, the regard which I owe 
to truth would compel me to acknowledge, that it 
really and visibly does produce these effects. Let 
not the scoffs of the witling, or the fury of the po- 
lemic, induce you to imagine that the external de- 
votions of the Romanists are unaccompanied by 
correspondent feelings in the depths of their souls. 
If they believe more than we do, it amounts only 
to error ; if we believe less than they do, it does not 
amount to impiety. As to superstition, it ought: 
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not to be charged upon them for the reason which 
.is generally alleged; because avowedly, and in point 
of fact, as I told you, the Romanist does not worship 
the material and external elements, not having un- 
dergone an essential, complete preternatural change; 
nor does he, upon this subject, employ the distinc~ 
tion, for which he elsewhere contends, between what 
are technically denominated aarpe/a, or the greater 
adoration paid to the Deity, devrcia, or the less 
adoration paid to saints; and umepdoureia, or a de- 
gree of adoration surpassing dovreia, and paid to the 
Virgin Mary, as the mother of God.* But, on the 
other hand, it were gross prevarication for you and 
myself to make a tenet, which appears to us false, 
the ground-work for our love of God, who in mercy 
to us, sent his son into the world; and for our gra- 
titude to Christ, who became obedient to the will of 
his Father by death upon the cross. The service, 
however, prescribed by the Church of England, will 
not be debased by comparison with the ritual esta- 
blished by the Romanists; and upon points about 
which we are agreed, our venerable forefathers 
have, in some instances, wisely adopted a part of its 
impressive phraseology. ‘Thus in the canon of the 
mass the priest says of himself, “ May the body of 
our Lord Jesus Christ preserve my soul to life 
everlasting..—He says, “ The blood of our Lord 
Jesus Christ preserve my soul to everlasting life.”-— 
Upon distributing the consecrated particles to the 


* See Bishop Jeremy Taylor's Dissuasive from Popery, sec. 
xii. part i. p. 134; sect. vill. part i. p. 52; and p. 138 of 2d book 
of quarto edition. 
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communicants, he says, “May the body of our 
Lord Jesus Christ preserve thy soul to everlasting 
life.” 

As the cup is not administered to the Romanist 
laity, the priest cannot use the same form which we 
use in our Church. 

Spreading his hands over the oblation he says, 
“Who the day before he suffered took bread into 
his holy and venerable hands, and with his eyes 
lifted up towards heaven, giving thanks to Thee, 
Almighty God, his Father: he blessed, brake, and 
gave it to his disciples, saying, ‘Take and eat ye all 
of this, for this is my body.’” 

In the elevation of the host there is some varia- 
tion and some resemblance. 

“Tn like manner,” says the priest, “ after he had 
supped, Christ taking also this excellent chalice 
into his holy and venerable hands, giving thee also 
thanks, blessed and gave it to his disciples, saying : 
‘Take and drink ye all of this, for this is the cha- 
lice of my blood of the New and eternal Testa- 
ment: the mystery of faith: which shall be shed 
for you, and for many, to the remission of sins. As 
often as you do these things, you shall do them in 
remembrance of me.” * 

Here I must observe, in passing, that the word 
mystery, which the Church of Rome applies to the 
secret and miraculous change of the bread and wine 
into the body and blood of Christ, is not found in any 
manuscript whatsoever, Greek or Latin. It is not 


* See Gandolphy’s Exposition of the Roman Catholic Li- 
turgy, pp. 216—224. 
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inserted by the Romanists in the text of their Vul- 
gate. It partly rests upon oral tradition, and partly 
it is illustrated by three marginal quotations ; one 
upon Matthew xxvi. from Ambrose, in his treatise 
concerning those who are initiated in the Mysteries, 
or Sacred Rites of the Church; one upon Mark 
xiv. from the same work of St. Ambrose; a third 
upon Luke xxi. from St. Ambrose; together with 
a fourth from the Homily of St. Eusebius on the 
Passover.* 


* In the margin of the Vulgate, on the 26th of St. Matthew, 
there is the following quotation from Ambrose. 

‘«‘ Vera utique caro Christi, que crucifixa est, que sepulta 
est, vere ergo carnis illius sacramentum est. Ipse clamat Do- 
minus Jesus—hoc est corpus meum. Ante benedictionem ver- 
borum ceelestium alia species nominatur, post consecrationem 
corpus Christi significatur. Ipse dicit sanguinem suum, Ante 
consecrationem aliud dicitur, post consecrationem sanguinis 
nuncupatur.—Ambro. de iis, qui initiantur Mysteriis, cap. 9. 

In the margin of the Vulgate upon Mark xiv. they quote 
from Ambrose these words: 

«« Antequam consecretur, panis est, ubi autem verba accesse- 
rint Christi, corpus est Christi. Deinde audi dicentem: hoc 
est corpus meum, Ante verba Christi, calix est vini et aque 
plenus, ubi verba Christi operata fuerint, ibi sanguis efficitur, 
qui plebem redemit. Ergo videte quantis generibus potens est 
sermo Christi universa convertere.’—Ambro, de Sacrament. 
lib. iv. cap. 5. 

«“ Nam sacramentum istud quod accipis, Christi sermone 
conficitur. Quod si tantum valuit sermo Eliz ut ignem de 
celo deponeret, non valebit Christi sermo ut species mutet ele- 
mentorum ?”—Idem, de iis qui Mysteriis initiantur, cap. 9, 
et seq. 

There is a third quotation from the same work of St. Am- 
brose, together with one from the Homily of St. Eusebius on 
the Passover, in the margin of the Vulgate upon Luke xxii. 
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To many readers the words of St. Ambrose and 
Eusebius may appear enthusiastic effusions of . rhe- 
toric, rather than precise statements of doctrine. In 
vindication of such an important word upon such a 
solemn. occasion, the ablest champions of the 
Church of Rome have often been perplexed, and 
Protestants are well justified in rejecting it,. as 
wholly unsupported by any various readings in the 
MSS. of the Sacred Text, as constituting an almost 
unparalleled innovation, and as insufficient to sus- 
tain the weight of a stupendous paradox. 

I now pass on to other matters in the Roman 
Communion Service. 

The Romanists say, as we do, “ Holy, Holy, 
Holy Lord God of Sabaoth,” and they add, as we do 


« Quia corpus assumptum ablaturus erat ex oculis nostris, et 
sideribus illaturus, necessarium erat, ut nobis in hac die sa- 
cramentum corporis et sanguinis sui consecraret: ut coleretur 
jugiter per mysterium qued semel offerebatur in pretium: ut 
quia quotidiana et indefessa currebat pro hominum salute re- 
demptio, perpetua esset etiam redemptionis oblatio, et peren- 
nis illa victima viveret in memoria, ut semper esset prasens in 
gratia.”—Euseb. Emis. Hom, 5. de Pascha. 

«« Si operatus est sermo ccelestis in fonte terreno, et, in aliis 
rebus, non operatur in ceelestibus sacramentis? Ergo didicisti 
quod ex pane corpus fiat Christi, et quod vinum et agua in 
calicem mittitur, sed fit sanguis consecratione verbi ccelestis. 
Sed forte dicis: speciem sanguinis non video. Sed habet simi- 
litudinem. Sicut enim mortis similitudinem sumpsisti, ita 
etiam similitudinem pretiosi sanguinis bibis, ut nullus horror 
cruoris sit, et pretium tamen operetur redemptionis. Didicisti 
ergo quia quod accipis est corpus Christi.”—-Ambr. de Sacra. 
lib. iv. cap. 4. 
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not, Hosanna in the highest, blessed is he that 
“comes in the name of the Lord, Hosanna in the 
highest.” . 

In the Book of Common Prayer, and of Admi- 
nistration of Sacraments for the use of all Chris- 
tians in the united kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, published by Mr. Gandolphy in 1812 
(page 180) ; and in a Roman Missal for the use of 
the laity, containing the Masses appointed to be 
used throughout the year, and published 1815, we 
have (page 18), word for word, the same glowing 
and sublime doxology, which in the Church of 
England’s service thus begins—“ Glory be to God 
on high,” &c. 

You here see proofs of my assertion, that the 
Church of England has impartially and deliberately 
selected many devotional passages for the Lord’s 
supper from the sacramental service of the Roman- 
ists. We hear them attentively, or we repeat them 
reverently. 

But let me now do to our own Establishment the 
same justice, which I should ever wish to be done 
to the Romanists. Unincumbered by, what we 
think, mystical propositions and fantastic ceremo- 
nies, our communion office sets before you the very 
words of Christ himself. It leads you to assign to 
those words a figurative sense, which evidently was 
not mistaken by his disciples, and which is easily 
understood at least by believers in all succeeding 
ages, though by some classes of them it be rejected 
to make room for the literal interpretation. The 
same office, you well know, is favourable to virtue 
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as well as to religion. It teaches you to unite 
thanksgiving with faith—it insists upon the neces- 
sity of repentance—it enforces the exercise of cha- 
rity—it tells you that, “at all times, and in all 
places, it is very meet, right, and your bounden 
duty to give glory to our Holy Father, to the Lord 
Most High, to the Almighty everlasting God.” 
Can language be more luminous, more emphatical, 
more worthy of attention and assent from rational | 
beings, or more adapted to the Majesty, and infi- 
finite perfections of our Creator, Preserver, moral 
Governor and Judge? 

Now, amidst great variety of belief, and great 
asperity of disputation, there is one point upon which 
all parties are really and avowedly agreed. Whe- 
ther there be or there be not any transmutation of 
the elements into the body and blood of Christ— 
whether there be or be not any union of them with 
the bread and wine—whether the sacrament be or 
be not, as a very illustrious divine* of our own 
church imagines, a feast upon the sacrifice, by which 
the communion of the body and blood of Christ 
unites the receivers into one body by the distribu- 
tion of one common benefit; yet, all communicants 
believe, and all declare, that the participation of the 
sacrament 1s commemorative ; they all understand 
the words of Christ, “ Do this in remembrance of 
me; they all acknowledge the obligation which 
lies upon them to obey that command; they, one 
and all, intend to obey that. command when they 
meet together at the communion table. And here 


* Cudworth. 
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let it not be said, that our view of the subject is 
narrow, is uninteresting, is unprofitable. There is 
no ground for such a charge; and you will see this 
when you reflect upon what is passing in your own 
minds. Shall you and I be told, that the patience 
of Jesus Christ, when he was betrayed by Judas, 
vilified by the Jewish priests, and insulted by the 
Roman soldiers—that his calm and unshaken courage 
when he bore witness to the truth, upon which he 
had been interrogated by Pilate—that his resigna- 
tion to the appointments of his Father, when, after 
supplicating that the cup, if it were possible, might 
pass from him, he adds, “Thy will, not mine, be 
done”—that his fortitude under the protracted pains 
of death—that his placability and benevolence, when 
amidst these dreadful trials, he with his last breath 
poured forth a prayer and an apology for his mur- 
derers, “ Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do”—shall we be told that, in a scene 
where so many awful, and so many alarming cir- 
cumstances are crowded together, there is not much 
to exercise the noblest powers of the understand- 
ing—much to call into action the best feelings of 
our hearts—much to strengthen our faith—much to 
animate our hopes—much to enlarge and to invigo- 
rate our charity—much to purify and exalt our 
piety? My brethren, all these precious spiritual ad- 
vantages are within your reach, when, in this sanc- 
tuary, you commemorate the meritorious cross and 
passion of Jesus Christ. Here you have no mys- 
tery to perplex your understandings—you have no 


superstition to break down your spirits—you have 
12 
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no fanaticism to bewilder your imaginations. The 
facts are intelligible, they are credible, they cannot 
fail to interest you—they have a direct and visible 
tendency to edify you in all the possible graces of 
the Christian character. 

Must I not then, as a pastor commissioned to 
guide you in the path which leads to everlasting 
life, and to encourage you by the mercies, rather 
than to alarm you by the terrors, of the Lord; 
must I not deplore the influence of the reasons 
which prevent too many of you from coming to 
the Lord’s supper? Well has it been said of you, 
that the excuses upon which you rely will not be 
accepted before God. There are, I grant, many 
well-meaning Christians, who unfeignedly distrust 
their power to persevere in executing those pur- 
poses of amendment, which they are directed to 
form when they drink of the sacramental cup. I 
give them credit for their humility; and at the same 
time I warn them of the danger which they incur 
by not summoning more fortitude, and not ascer- 
taining by experiment how far, with the assistance 
of Heaven, they may be enabled to make gradual, 
and ultimately effectual advances in spiritual amend- 
ment. There is another, and a less praiseworthy 
class of men, who, not having tried the effect of 
communicating, acquire an habitual indifference to 
the subject, and console themselves by the consi- 
deration, that in the general course of their actions 
they are not worse than other men who do commu- 
nicate; and to such men I would say, that in de- 
ciding upon the comparative merits of themselves 
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and their fellow-creatures, there is always danger of 
unfairness, because the same person is a party and 
a judge—danger of error, because we must have a 
clearer knowledge of our own faults than of the 
faults of others—danger of uncharitableness in cen- 
suring them, and danger of delusion from self-love 
and self-conceit when we decide in favour of our 
own spiritual equality, even if we do not presume 
to give credit to ourselves for superiority ;—admit- 
ting, in the way of supposition, what in itself must 
often be doubtful, that such men as do not commu- 
nicate are, upon the whole, more sinful than others 
who do communicate. I would further say to them, 
that whether worse or not, than their neighbours, 
they might be better than themselves in their pre- 
sent condition, if they would avail themselves of 
those dissuasives from sin, and those incitements to 
righteousness, which are suggested by the very pious 
service prescribed by our church. There is another, 
and a very blameable set of men, who have not the 
praise of humility on the ground of possible inca- 
pacity to repent; but who, discerning the self-de- 
nial and the self-command which are necessary to 
reformation, deliberately avoid the struggle, and are 
content with thinking that, to the guilt of continu- 
ing in a vicious course, they have not added the 
guilt of violating the promise, which, as communi- 
cants, they are required to make for the abandon- 
ment of their favourite and inveterate vices. To 
another class of men I cannot advert without deep 
concern and strong disapprobation. They know 
that they will be required to declare themselves in a 
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state of charity with their neighbours. But they 
have many secret misgivings of heart, that they are 
to meet at the sacramental table those neighbours 
whose peace of mind they have disturbed, whose 
characters they have slandered, or whose rights they 
have invaded. But they do not put forth one effort 
to correct the malignant passions which are rank- 
ling in their bosoms; they do not form even one 
wish to restore what they have unjustly taken, or 
to retract what they have falsely and spitefully 
spoken. Yet they think themselves obliged to par- 
take of the Lord’s supper: and they vainly imagine 
that, without any alteration in their present temper 
or their future conduct, they may, by mere change 
of place, render themselves worthy communicants. 
Disgusted we should be at the absurdity and fallacy 
of this reasoning, if we were not shocked. at the 
uncharitableness and impiety which accompany it. 
By such prevarication an envious, an oppressive, a 
vindictive wretch may, for a season, delude and even 
tranquillize his own mind. But he cannot alter the 
essential properties of right and wrong—he cannot 
make a safe compromise between his rooted malice 
and his perverted conscience—he cannot satisfy his 
discerning fellow-creatures— he cannot propitiate his 
omniscient and righteous God. Sincere then is my 
petition unto Almighty God our Heavenly Father, 
that all who now hear me may have a better mind, 
and earnestly consider the emptiness of those ex- 
cuses which, however they may now confide in them, 
may pierce their hearts with anguish at the awful 
hour of death. 
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Fortunately, I am not called upon to exhort a 
class of men who, in this and other countries, for- 
merly annoyed the sober-minded, and disgusted the 
learned by the wildness of their whimsies, and the 
turbulence of their spirit. They not only neglected 
but opposed the celebration of the Lord’s supper, 
and maintained that the participation of it was to 
be even shunned till there should arrive the age of 
the Holy Ghost, when, said they, “ all human learn- 
ing shall cease, and all external ordinances and in- 
stitutions shall vanish.” If these men were living, 
as happily they are not, I should tell them that 
when St. Paul delivered to the Corinthians what he 
had received himself of the Lord, that they were to 
eat the bread and to drink the wine in remembrance 
of Christ, and that, as often as they eat that bread, 
and drank that cup, they did show the Lord’s death 
till he came, that is, till his second coming at the 
end of the world, he plainly meant, that participa- 
tion in the Lord’s supper was obligatory upon all 
ages, and that all persons were required to partake 
of it often. I should also tell them from the New 
Testament—from the language of Christ and his 
Apostles—from the practice of themselves, of their 
converts, of the primitive Christians, and of our 
national churches in succeeding generations, it is 
plain that prayer and outward teaching, and the use 
of the sacrament, are alike intended to continue, 
as means of our spiritual improvement, while we 
remain on this side the grave.* 

In the present state of the Christian world, it 


* See Tillotson’s Sermons, vol. ii. p. 129. 
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behoves me to warn you against one more excuse, 
which may sometimes beguile persons not wholly 
depraved. We meet, it has been said, with nume- 
rous instances in which they, who come to the 
Lord’s table show in their actions, the scanty and 
transient efficacy which accompanies this act of ex- 
ternal devotion. Be it so, but no man, conscious of 
his frailties, will dare to affirm that he might not 
have been worse, if he had absented himself from 
the Lord’s supper entirely. No man will take upon 
himself to deny, that for some escapes from tempta- 
tion, or some advance, however inconsiderable, in 
righteousnes, he was in some degree indebted to the 
seriousness of thought which he felt from the so- 
lemnity of the sacramental service and from sympa- 
thy with his relatives, or his friends, or his neigh- 
bours who attended it. No man, I believe, ever 
attempted to justify, or even extenuate his relapse 
into sin, or-~his perseverance in it, on the ground 
that he had regularly partaken of the sacrament ; 
for such prostitution of a most holy rite would sure- 
ly be infatuation and frenzy in the sight of man, 
and would amount to hypocrisy combined with pre- 
sumption before that God, who has declared by the 
mouth of his prophets, that he desireth mercy more 
than burnt offerings, and hath less delight in sacri- 
fice than in obedience to his voice. 

To conclude, the result of the statements and obser- 
vations already laid before you is this—I haveseen no 
man, who, either in health or sickness, in prosperity 
or adversity, ever blamed himself for having eaten of 
the sacred bread, or for having drunken of the sacred 
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wine in thankful and dutiful remembrance of his 
Saviour. But I have frequently been summoned 
to the offices of an adviser and comforter to those 
persons who, on the near approach of their dissolu- 
tion, have with anguish confessed to me their for- 
mer neglect, and who were anxious to expiate it by 
one penitential and devotional act before they should 
-go hence, and be no more seen. I have approved 
of their resolution, and I have assisted in their 
prayers. But what, if the hand of death should be 
stretched over us? What, if the palsy or apoplexy 
should have destroyed our senses? What, if the 
pangs of a burning fever should agitate our spirits 
into frenzy? What, if bodily weakness should 
have benumbed our feelings, and darkened our rea- 
son before that one act can be performed? Do I 
then maintain, that he who has never attended at 
the Lord’s table must be consigned to perdition in 
a future world? I do not say this. I admit that 
he may be saved, because in the general tenor of 
his life he has many virtues and few faults. But I 
further say, that by continued absence from the 
Lord’s supper, he has forfeited the benefit of one 
very practicable and very efficacious mean for the 
improvement and final acceptance of those virtues, 
and for the correction and final pardon of those 
faults. Isay, that he has not obeyed a plain and 
positive precept, recommended by the example of 
the Apostolic age, and of all succeeding times, among 
all succeeding sects of Christians, except one—I 
mean our brethren who are usually called Quakers, 
and whose preficiency in the practical parts of reli- 
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gion 1s conspicuous and highly meritorious. I have 
to add, that he, in all probability, was led to with- 
hold that obedience by groundless scruples, or by 
criminal inconsiderateness. < 

Finally, let me remind you of a general and inter- 
esting fact, that in this, and almost every other 
parish, they who frequently communicate are distin- 
guished by temperance, peaceableness, probity, and 
other social excellencies; that they must have de- 
rived valuable assistance for attaining those excel- 
lencies from the sacred truths which are set before 
them at the Lord’s supper; and that every good 
Christian therefore would be anxious to be found in 
the number of those believers, whom participation 
in the Lord’s supper has awakened to repentance, 
or confirmed in virtue, or animated to piety. I en- 
treat you then to meditate seriously upon these most 
important questions, and to supplicate the Almighty 
that no frivolous and hollow excuses may, in your 
last moments, expose you to a situation not indeed 
hopeless, but certainly in some degree perilous. 
When God calleth you, strive to be ready. Do what 
you are required to do by the Scriptures, and the 
rules of our excellent Church, in remembrance of 
Jesus Christ. Repent ye of your former sins; re- 
solve upon amendment for the future; cherish a spi- 
rit of unfcigned charity towards your neighbours ; 
and thus, most assuredly, you will be meet partakers 
of the Holy Communion. 
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And he took bread, and gave thanks, and brake it, and gave 
unto them, saying, This 1s my body which is given for you ; this 
do in remembrance of me. ; 

Likewise also the cup after supper, saying, This cup is the new 
testament in my blood, which is shed for you. 


On a former occasion I told you that in my se- 
cond Discourse I should explain to you three very 
significant words—Sacrament, Mystery, and Eucha- 
rist—which are connected with my subject ; and in 
a third I shall address myself to a numerous but 
misguided class of Christians, who will do well to 
attend to me, when I am endeavouring to rectify 
their habitual, and, I had almost said, their venial 
mistakes upon the qualifications proper for a pious 
remembrance of their Saviour at the Lord’s Supper. 

Antecedently, however, to any exposition of the 
three terms just now mentioned, I must admit that 
Lutherans, Romanists, and the members of the 
Church of England, upon whose tenets I shall have 
occasion to comment in the course of that exposi- 
tion, are respectively desirous to be guided into the 
way of truth. But here I feel myself irresistibly 
led into a train of reflections not unworthy of your 
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notice, because they have a tendency to show the pro- 
priety of that dispassionate and conciliatory spirit, 
which I am most anxious to preserve and recommend 
in all discussions upon the Lord’s Supper. In contro- 
versies upon science and literature, men of enlarged 
minds are generally content to refute without arro- 
gance, and to be refuted without rage; and unless 
the personal feelings of disputants are violated, they 
are content to leave the issue of the contest upon 
the strength and the skill, which they may have em- 
ployed upon their own side of a question. We 
have little hesitation in sparing the vanquished ene- 
my of our country. We think it meritorious to 
forgive a personal foe. But to our heated imagina- 
tion it seems criminal to extend our. lenity to the 
opponent of our religion; and as that opponent 1s 
actuated by the same feelings, accusations are hurled 
and retorted in endless succession. Revenge as- 
sumes the form of justice, and intolerance is shel- 
tered under the disguise of zeal in a good cause. 
But whence then has it arisen, that amidst the vio- 
lence of men upon politics, and upon other topics, in 
which their ambition and their selfishness are inte- 
rested, theological hatred exceeds that violence, and 
from its intenseness and its frequency has become 
proverbial? It has been said, that in spite of all 
their positiveness, theologians have a secret and rest- 
less distrust in their own persuasion ; and that they 
borrow from their passions that ardour, which their 
reason cannot supply. This solution, though much 
exaggerated, is, in part, true: but it is not com- 
plete, and we must look for other causes. In all 
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inquiries upon the dispensation,.and, so far as we 
can collect, the purposes of the Deity in his moral 
government, there are difficulties which the limited 
faculties of man cannot wholly surmount. But our 
belief in that which is clear will be, and ought to 
be, accompanied by hesitation and doubt in that 
which is obscure; and most certainly such doubt is 
compatible with sincerity and seriousness. What, 
in most cases, have we before us but probabilities, 
which strike different minds with different degrees 
of force, and which are surveyed through different 
mediums from fortuitous circumstances? Educa- 
tion, example, familiar intercourse with teachers 
and their followers, greater or less degrees of dis- 
cernment, more or fewer opportunities for investi- 
gation, ever have given, and ever will give, rise to 
diversity of opinion. From the acknowledged im- 
portance of the subject itself, we are impatient of 
suspense, and gladly seize upon every proof on 
which we can repose with some confidence. We 
are unwilling for that repose to be disturbed. Con- 
fused and indistinct apprehensions arise within us 
upon the possible effects, which the admission of 
tenets, hitherto rejected, may have upon our spiri- 
tual interests. The sceptic upon our creed is thus 
transformed into the enemy of our salvation; and 
by a rapid transition, the enemy of our salvation 
appears to us an impugner of our Church, a de- 
ceitful handler of the word of God, or even a scorner 
of the Deity. We then stand justified to ourselves 
for unrestrained zeal in vindicating his honour as 
inseparably connected with our own belief, and tri- 
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umphantly we say, in the language of the Psalmist, 
“ Do we not hate them, O Lord, that hate thee !” 
Here then you see how many delusions lend their 
aid to the passions of polemics. 

As to the difficulties of which I spoke as attend- 
ant upon our researches in religion, they, by a kind 
of instinctive force, seize our attention, from their 
remote or near relation to our sense of duty; they 
are inevitable; they are numerous ; under some as- 
pects, and to some extent, they are insuperable, and 
yet they ought to operate, not as discouragements 
from exertion, but as cautions against rashness. 
All endeavours, therefore, to overcome the impedi- 
ments which keep certainty beyond our reach, but 
facilitate our approach to probability, are accom- 
panied by self-approbation; and the solution of 
doubts, though it be slow and imperfect, will, in 
some degree, promote our improvement as rational 
and moral agents. It is by experiments only that 
we learn to distinguish what is, and what is not, 
within the grasp of our intellect, and the very pro- 
cess which convinces us of our partial ignorance 
rarcly fails to carry with it some useful addition to 
the stock of our knowledge. 

Happy then it is, where men by effort have ac- 
quired, and by habit retain, such self-command as 
leads them to attend impartially to every pertinent 
argument, which can be adduced in opposition to 
their own tenets, although they have been carefully 
adopted and honestly professed. Distrust itself, if 
it goes no farther, is favourable to the progressive 
discovery of truth. It prevents alike precipitate 
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decision and precipitate change. It produces, not 
blind obstinacy, but well-regulated firmness in that 
belief, which hitherto has appeared to us well- 
founded. It will make us humble from a sense of 
our own fallibility. It will make us candid, because 
other men are fallible; and I think it a criminal 
perversion of terms to ascribe such humility and 
such candour to indifference, to inconstancy, or to 
lurking infidelity. But whence, it may be asked, 
proceeds that state of mind, in which, even upon 
topics which men generally allow to be, in some 
respects, inscrutable, they are intemperate and arro- 
gant, so far as their own particular opinions upon 
those topics are concerned? Much, I think, is to 
be ascribed to intellectual pride; and thence it has 
often happened, that writers, who, in the first state- 
ment of their opinion, were cool and fair, have been 
provoked in the course of their controversy, and 
have contracted a habit of dogmatizing from which 
they were formerly exempt. Impatience of contra- 
diction begets a proneness to contradict. That im- 
patience and that proneness are followed by confi- 
dence of success. That confidence generates a spi- 
rit of proselytism. That spirit admits no compro- 
mise with qualified or unqualified opposition, mea- 
sures its own strength by the issue of its own exer- 
tions, and in the number of proselytes discovers 
additional evidence for the superior merit of its own 
cause. 

Thus polemics defend, they oppose, they gradu- 
ally believe of themselves all the favourable repre- 
sentations, which are made of their talents by their 
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admirers—they become, not only the champions, 
but ultimately the leaders of a party, and having 
gained authority over opinion by their learning, or 
their acuteness, or their ardour, they will not hazard 
the slightest portion of it by concession to other 
disputants. 

There is further danger from another species of 
pride, which peculiarly and notoriously breaks out 
upon religious subjects—I mean, spiritual pride. It 
is delightful for us to suppose that we have a deeper 
insight than other men into the will of the Deity. 
It is delightful for us to have credit for superior 
sanctity ; and it often happens that without any di- 
rect consciousness of presumption, we think better 
of ourselves, because other men are disposed to 
think and to speak well of us. It is delightful for 
us to act, not upon what we think the weak credu- 
lity, but the well-founded confidence of our fellow- 
creatures; and of the satisfaction which arises from 
spiritual dominion we have an extraordinary proof, 
even in cases where that dominion was exercised to 
convince others, while we are ourselves uncon- 
vinced. We are told of a Jesuit Missionary,* that 
upon being asked why he was ready to give up 
his time, his talents, his comforts, and even his life, 
in the defence of opinions which he did not believe, 
he replied, “ All these advantages are well sacrificed 
to the luxury of governing the will and the judg- 
ments of thousands and tens of thousands.” Such 
a man will naturally resist every attempt to deprive 


* See D’Alembert’s History of Jesuits, 
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him of that luxury, and will hate his fellow-crea- 
tures, not as opponents to his opinions, but as rivals 
to his power. 

But there are other causes to which we may 
ascribe the fierceness of theological animosity, and 
their operation is no less unperceived by the 
agent than is the occasional unsteadiness of be- 
lief, to which more efficacy has been ascribed than 
facts will warrant. Our opinions from external cir- 
cumstances often become gradually blended with 
our secular interests; and while we are aiming at 
popularity, or profit, or honour, we suppose our- 
selves to be the advocates of truth, and without any 
immediate consciousness of insincerity, we eagerly 
employ every argument favourable to our cause, 
and we even cherish, not only dissent, but dislike, 
towards other men, who hold other opinions, and 
whose success would counteract all the complex 
motives by which we are actuated. The vigilance, 
and the craftiness of rulers points out certain dis- 
putants as useful auxiliaries for decoying men by 
false lights, or immersing them in dark ignorance, 
or scaring them into abject submission—auxiliaries, 
in persuading them, that inquiry will lead, not only 
to error, but even to impiety—auxiliaries, in point- 
ing out to them both the duty and the safety of 
believing all that they are required to believe— 
auxiliaries, to deter them from lending an ear to 
what they call the fallacious reasonings and the 
mischievous views, either of sceptics, who are indif- 
ferent to truth and falschood, or of sophists, who 
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are prone to display their ingenuity, in putting sweet 
for bitter, and bitter for sweet. 

In some or all of the particulars just now enu- 
merated, we can trace the origin, and the virulence, 
and the stubbornness of theological hatred. But 
surely it well becomes us to consider, that upon no 
subjects whatsoever is‘self-conceit so dangerous, and 
self-love so deceitful, as upon those speculative ques- 
tions which are left in obscurity by the wise and 
the righteous appointment of the Deity ; and which, 
in consequence of such obscurity, were probably in- 
tended to exercise at once our diligence, our humi- 
lity, and the best of our social affections. 

Most assuredly the real interests of religion, as a 
rule of life, never were promoted eventually by the 
fierceness and the intolerance of religious Teachers ; 
and if they were to examine what passes in their 
own minds when they are treated with insolence 
and harshness, which they think unmerited, they 
must instantly see that the same treatment must 
act as strong impediments against the adoption of 
those truths which they are themselves unfeignedly 
desirous to disseminate, for the spiritual welfare of 
their fellow-creatures. 

Thus inquiries into the nature and end of the 
Sacrament seem, from the acknowledged import- 
ance of the subject, to exact the greatest modera- 
tion; and both the variety and the pertinacity of 
men’s opinions furnish a strong. presumption that 
all parties are solicitous to know the real meaning 
of the institution, and to perform worthily the 
devotional services by which it is observed. On 
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the other hand, invectives may inflame, but cannot 
edify our well-wishers—they exasperate, but do not 
convince well-informed and well-meaning dissen- 
tients. They always aggravate the mischiefs of 
error, and always sully the lustre of truth itself. 
Rarely do they forward the speculative belief of the 
Gospel, and in practice they never promote the in- 
fluence of its benevolent spirit. They may gratify 
the pride or the spleen of the controversialist ; but 
they impede the progress of mankind in those vir- 
tuous habits and principles upon the usefulness of 
which there is no room for scepticism, and the cul- 
tivation of which is manifestly recommended by the 
authority of religion, both natural and revealed. 

Wishing to act, as well as to exhort, and there- 
fore endeavouring to avoid every appearance of re- 
semblance to the dictatorial polemic and the viru- 
lent accuser, I shall now more immediately enter 
upon the explanation of the three terms which, as 
I told you, are closely connected with our subject. 
Believing that all my hearers feel great reverence 
for the Sacrament itself, and knowing that many of 
you receive it from the very best intentions, I shall 
convey to you some useful instruction by full expla- 
nation of the word itself. . 

That word is supposed to be borrowed from the 
military language of the Romans, and applied to the 
religious worship of Christians. The Roman soldier 
took an oath of fidelity and obedience to his general, 
and this oath was signified by the word sacrament, 
a word, which by classical writers in the Latin lan- 
guage is not used to denote any other kind of oath, 
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however solemn. Christians are supposed, when 
taking what we call the Sacrament, to bind them- 
selves to their Master, Christ: and the term is 
much illustrated by allusion to another ceremony, 
which by the Romans, as I told you, was considered 
as of high importance. But as the word Sacrament, 
even among earlier and later Christians, bears va- 
rious significations, and has given rise to various 
disputes, I think it proper to lay before you some 
of the senses, in which it has been occasionally em- 
ployed. You will find great latitude in the appli- 
cation of it by different writers to different sub- 
jects. Lactantius, a most learned and eloquent fa- 
ther of the Church, is peculiar in his use of the 
term to signify some sacred mystery. In book 11. 
cap. 19, he mentions * the Sacrament of Man, or 
human nature, by which he means, the wonderful 
structure of man in his moral and in his rational 
powers. 

Again, he says, “He who would be wise and 
happy, let him hear the word of God, let him learn 
justice, let him know the Sacrament or mystery of 
nativity, i.e. know the being by whose will he was 
born and created.” _ 

Tertullian, whose eloquence, though not polished, 
is most animated, employs the word sacrament with 
extraordinary variety. “‘ Waging war,” says he, “in 
defence of this oath of fidelity to Christ, I am chal- 


* Quicumque igitur sacramentum hominis tueri, rationem- 
que nature, sue nititur obtinere, ipse se ab humo suscitet, et 
erectA mente oculos suos tendat in ccelum. Lactantius, |. ii. c. 19. 

¢ Cap. xxx. book iii, De falsa sapientia Philosophorum, 
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lenged by his enemies.” (p. 490.) In this passage 
Tertullian alludes to the military sense of the word 
among the Romans, which I just now mentioned. 

He calls dreams sacraments (p. 270); and by 
the expression affixes to them a kind of sanctity, as 
did the Greeks, of whom the oldest writer tells us 
that a dream is from Jove.* 

He calls the interpretations of dreams sacra- 
ments. (p. 548.) . 

Paul, says he, understands all the sacraments; by 
which he means Paul understands all mysteries, or 
Christian doctrines, which were not known before 
the Christian Declaration. (p. 339.) 

He speaks of the Jewish sacrament (p. 18), and 
he means their sacred ceremonies, to none of which, 
in the ordinary language of Christians, it is applied. 

He three times speaks of the sacrament of water 
(pp. 26, 229, 224), by which he means the water 
used in baptism. 

He mentions the sacraments of water, ol, and 
bread (p. 39); and the word oil is used by the Ro- 
manists for their sacrament of unction: as by water 
he means water employed in baptism, and by bread 
he means the consecrated bread at the Lord’s Supper. 

“Satan,” says he, “affects the Sacraments,” 1. e. 
the holy doctrines of God. (p. 524.) 

He speaks of the Sacraments of the Paschal 
Lamb. (p. 457.) And yet the Old Testament does 
not describe the Passover as a Sacrament. 

He speaks of the Sacrament of the Christian Re- 
ligion. (p. 414.) 


* Kal yap 7’ dvap éx Acds éoru—IL. 
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He again mentions the Sacrament of Unction 
(p. 517): and this, as I told you just now, is the 
language of the Church of Rome, not of our own. 

He calls monogamy a Sacrament. (p. 531.) 

He mentions the Sacrament of the Resurrection. 
(p. 337.) 

He speaks of the Sacrament of the Salvation of 
Mankind, i. e. the sacred docrine of the salvation of 
mankind. (p. 396.) 

He speaks of the Sacrament of Allegory (p. 465), 
which surely is afar fetched sense of the term. 

He speaks of the Sacrament of Faith. (pp. 229 
and 264.) 

He speaks of the Sacrament of the Body of 
Christ. (p. 408.) 

He speaks of the Sacrament of the Name of 
Christ. (p. 401.) 

He speaks of the Sacrament of the Cross. (pp. 
196 and 406.) 

He calls a parable a Sacrament. (pp. 561 and 562.) 

When Christ forbad us to throw pearls before 
swine, “he spake,” says Tertullian, “openly and 
without any intimation of a hidden Sacrament. 

The imagination of Tertullian was vivid, his piety 
was ardent, and hence it was, that to objects which 
he conceived to be of high importance, whether 
they were doctrines, or ceremonies, or facts, he ap- 
plied, what appeared to him the very significant 
term Sacrament. 

Let us turn to Jerome, a Christian father, whose 
learning was greater than Tertullian’s, and whose 
enthusiasm was less extravagant. 
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“The Sacrament,” says Jerome, “of the old, i.-e. 
the Jewish Laws, does not justify.” * 

“ The Sacraments of God are,” he elsewhere says, 
“to preach, to bless, to confirm, to administer the 
Communion, to visit the sick, to pray.” 

He says also: “To celebrate the Sacraments of 
Christ, is to hear the word of Christ, and to keep 
it.” And here, you will observe, Jerome applies to 
all our Christian duties the word which, among 
Protestants, is confined to two external rites. 

In the Catechism of our Church, both Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper are called Sacraments or- 
dained by Christ; and yet, in the ordinary phrase- 
ology of Christians themselves, Baptism very rarely, 
but the Lord’s Supper always, are denoted by that 
appellation. 

I shall introduce into my enumeration of the 
Christain Fathers the learned St. Austin. 

He speaks of the Sacrament of the Scriptures — 
the Sacrament of the Eucharist —the Sacrament 
of Regeneration—the Sacraments or oaths by which 
Christians are bound to Christ — the Sacraments 
of the Old and New Testaments — the Sacraments 
of the Old and New Law. He explains why the 
burthens of the Sacraments, by which he means ce- 
remonial observances, of the Old Law, were many. 
He states that the Sacraments of the New Law are 
very few, very easy, and most excellent. 

“Peter and Judas,” says he, “ gave one and the 
same Sacrament, or pledge of fidelity.” 


* Tom, ii. vide Index. _ Tom. ix. 50. 
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He speaks of the Sacraments of Baptism and the 
Eucharist. 

Let me conclude with Arnobius, whose erudition 
and eloquence entitle him to notice. 

Arnobius says,....... acted up to the Sacra- 
ments or solemn pledge of the truth, i.e. of the 
Gospel.* 

Thus you see the latitude, with which the word 
sacrament is used by the most celebrated fathers 
of the Christian Church. We are under no obliga- 
tion to imitate them, and at the same time, we 
have no right to condemn them; because, in 
all their various applications of the word, they 
meant to point out the important and sacred nature 
of the subjects upon which they employed it. 
Here, my brethren, it is highly proper to remind 
you that the word is not of divine, but of human 
origin. It occurs not even once in the preaching of 
our Lord, nor in the Acts of the Apostles, nor in 
any one of the Epistles of the New Testament. It 
is not to be found in any Christian writer of the 
first or second centuries. It was probably employed 
and probably used by the Christians, when, availing 
themselves of the marked signification which it bore 
in the military art of the Romans, the Christians 
transferred it to the hallowed doctrines and disci- 
pline of their own religion ; and we shall presently 
see a similar origin of another word, in which the 
phraseology of the Greeks was carried over to two 
particular rites, which the Christians revered highly, 


* Veritatis sacramenta patefecit. P. 3. 
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and observed solemnly. In descending to later 
ages, we shall find considerable difference of opinion 
among Christians upon the proper and improper 
application of the word. I hold, however, that we 
ought always to look upon the definition of the 
word, as quite arbitrary, and that every religious 
community has an equal authority to define it ac- 
cording to their own views of the conformity, which 
their respective tenets and discipline may have to 
the precepts of the Gospel; and never let it be for- 
gotten, that the term itself, as I told you, is not 
found in holy writ, and therefore, that men must be 
left to their own judgements and their own con- 
science in giving a larger or narrower extent to what 
they would call sacraments. 

The Church of Rome contends for seven sacra- 
ments, that is to say, baptism, the Lord’s supper, 
extreme unction, holy orders, matrimony, confirma- 
tion, penance. 

As to one of them, penance, our Church, so far 
from considering it a sacrament, has not provided 
for it any particular form of devotion ; it belongs 
to juridical or pastoral discipline rather than to doc- 
trine or worship; and whether it be private, or pub- 
lic, or solemn, it is used only as an ecclesiastical pu- 
nishment, which affects the penitent.* 

Our Church totally omits extreme unction ; but 
it has appointed religious services for holy orders, 
for confirmation, and for matrimony; and at the 
same time it does not assign to them the properties 


* See Burnet, vol. iii, p. 73. 
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of a sacrament, which, according to the definition 
which they have adopted, must have a visible sign 
or ceremony ordained of God, and such a sign our 
forefathers ascribed to baptism and the Lord’s sup- 
per exclusively. For baptism therefore and the 
supper of the Lord, it has ascribed special and ap- 
propriate services, and such as correspond with the 
definition which includes the condition of a visible 
sign or ceremony ordained of God. Thus far, the 
definition is correct, for the sign in baptism is water, 
which, not Christ indeed, for he never baptized, 
but which the Apostles used for converts, whom 
they had been commissioned to baptize and to dis- 
ciple (for that is a more proper word than teach) in 
the name of the Father, and the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost; and the sign in the Lord’s supper is bread 
and wine, of which our Lord himself partook at 
the original institution of what is now called the 
Sacrament. When our ecclesiastical rulers prepared 
a catechism for the instruction of the young we 
must suppose, that they would not omit what 
seemed to them material, nor connive at what they 
thought pernicious ; yet abstaining here from cen- 
sure upon the five Sacraments, which, in the prepa- 
ration of articles for public and learned teachers 
they reject, in the catechism they temperately and 
prudently are content with saying, that Christ or- 
dained only two Sacraments as generally necessary 
to salvation, and they specify them by their two 
names. Surely then,as five of the Sacraments are 
tacitly rejected rather than expressly reprobated— 
surely then, the. difference of opinion between 
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ourselves and the Romanists is quite compatible 
with sincerity and seriousness in both; and while 
the faith and the devotion of both carry with them 
these two properties, deeply am I concerned that 
such difference should not only have occasioned 
bitterness of temper and asperity of language, but, 
as we know from the melancholy history of our own 
country, have brought down upon many conscien- 
tious Protestants a sentence of condemnation to the 
flames. 

Bishop Taylor calls the doctrine of the Seven Sa- 
craments, not an impious superstition, but an unne- 
cessary and an unscholastic paradox. Now, to those 
who look upon the five Sacraments, which we reject, 
as supported by the written Gospels and those oral 
traditions, which to them are jointly the measure of 
faith, the belief of that doctrine would not be unne- 
cessary, and the disbelief of them would be incon- 
sistent. Again, I cannot agree with the learned 
and pious prelate, when he calls the doctrine un- 
scholastic. It has been maintained by the most able 
schoolmen, and many of the arguments alleged for 
it are derived from the discussions and expressed in 
the language of the schools. If that doctrine there- 
fore corresponds with the arbitrary definition of a 
Sacrament, as a genus, and constitutes-one of the 
species included under it, then surely, no violence 
is done to the principles of legitimate reasoning, 
where the conclusions flow, as I think they do, from 
the premises. Granted it must he by Protestants 
that the premises are not accompanied by sufficient 
proofs to support their truth; but the conclusion 
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will be just, though the premises may be faulty ; 
and they who see no faultiness in those premises 
are evidently bounden to regulate their actions in 
conformity to the conclusions. As to the word pa- 
radox, it is ambiguous: sometimes, it signifies a 
proposition, which though at first view improbable, 
is in reality true; and sometimes it signifies a spe- 
cious and singular appearance of truth in that which 
is false. I know not which of these two meanings 
were in the mind of Bishop Taylor when he wrote 
the passage which I just now quoted to you; nor 
would any advantage arise from the determination 
of the question. It is enough for us to say with 
our Church, that Christ has ordained two Sacra- 
ments only as necessary to salvition ; and to leave 
our Christian brethren to their own faith about the 
five other Sacraments, upon which our Protestant 
forefathers have not propounded to us any decisions, 
nor indeed intimation, even in a catechism, which 
was evidently prepared to draw strong lines of dis- 
tinction between ourselves and the Romanists. 
They, who hold two Sacraments only, and they who 
hold seven, have a common, a serious, a sincere be- 
lief in the same Almighty God, as their Creator 
and Preserver—in the same ever blessed Son of 
God, as their Redeemer—in the same holy Spirit, 
as their Sanctifier—in the same future state of re- 
wards and punishments, and in every Sacrament, 
which they think obligatory, they have the same 
common desire to discharge their duty and to se- 
cure their salvation. 

It pains me to remember the reproachful lan- 
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guage, which Romanists and Protestants hold con- 
cerning each other upon their religious observances. 

Reginaldus, Bishop Taylor says very truly, has 
this position—“ A worshipper satisfies the Church 
by the external deed, nor does the Church require 
any thing else.” Tolet says, the Bishop adds, that 
“the precept of hearing mass (i. e. the sacramental 
mass) 1s not to intend the words, but to be present 
at the sacrifice, though the words be not so muchas 
heard, and they that think the contrary, think so 
without any probable reason.”* 

But whatsoever may have been the extravagance 
of particular doctors, the vigilance and perhaps hos- 
tility of Christian writers have not furnished them 
with any decree to this effect, sanctioned by the au- 
thority of General Councils, or Popes, or National 
Churches ; and would it be consistent, my brethren, 
with common justice, or common sense, to make the 
Church of England answerable for all the irrational, 
all the unscriptural, all the fanatical, all the super- 
stitious opinions, which may have been broached by 
zealots and dogmatists among the members of that 
Church? 

Has it not been objected more than once to some 
English theologians, that they talk mystically when 
they maintain that there is an immediate, actual, 
special forgiveness of sins granted to the faithful 
communicants, and an immediate, actual infusion of 
Divine grace, such as is peculiar to this rite, and in- 
ternally felt by the worshipper? But have these 


* See Bp. Taylor’s Dissuasive from Popery, p. 110. 
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members of our Church always been successful im 
their reasoning from Scripture, that such forgive- 
ness has been promised, or in their appeal to expe- 
rience, that such grace has been secretly but sensi- 
bly infused ? 

Among other benefits of Christ’s Passion, the 
Church has certainly not specified any such com- 
munication of grace as some of our brethren would 
ascribe to the holy Communion; it gives no assur- 
ance that our sins are then and there pardoned, nor 
supplies any proof that our minds are then and 
there perceptibly more illuminated with grace than 
we find them to be in other seasons of inward me- 
ditation or external worship. Upon subjects so im- 
portant to our spiritual improvement and future 
welfare, we must require much stronger evidence 
than the far-fetched refinements of any theologian, 
or the peremptory decision of any council. To 
me then, I confess, they who hold the opinion just 
now mentioned upon the peculiar grants of pardon, 
and the peculiar gifts of the spirit, fall into mysti- 
cism, for which the Church does not appear to me 
responsible. What is the language of the Church 
in our Communion Service? We desire God in his 
fatherly goodness to accept our sacrifice of praise 
and thanksgiving; we beseech him to grant, that we 
and all other believers may obtain the remission of 
our sins, not through the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper, but by the merits and death of Jesus Christ, 
and through faith in his blood. But no mention is 
made of remission of sins then obtained. We far- 
ther beseech him, that all who are partakers of the 
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Holy Communion may be filled with his grace and 
heavenly benediction; but we are not told that the 
grace and the benediction are, at the moment, the 
appointed privileges of devout communicants, though 
in point of fact we by this, as well as every other 
exercise of piety, make more or less progress in 
Christian virtues. Most particularly, by giving 
thanks when we commemorate the death of Christ, 
our minds are more prepared to be thankful for all 
the other blessings of God, whether physical or 
not; we strengthen the general habit of gratitude ; 
we feel it to be, not only a bounden, but a delight- 
ful duty. 

Again, the supplications which the Church pre- 
scribes for grace and pardon have no alloy of mys- 
ticism, and they evidently imply that the increase 
or continuance of the one are future as well as pre- 
sent, and that the final attainment of the other is 
future only. 

But the communication of Grace is a subject 
which deserves to be pursued, in order to check 
the extravagant notions of visionaries, and to show 
the real tenets of the English Church. 

In the twenty-fifth article of the Church of 
England, it is said—“ Sacraments ordained of Christ 
be not only badges or tokens of Christian men’s 
profession; but rather, they be certain sure wit- 
nesses and effectual signs of grace, and God’s good 
will towards us, by which he doth work invisibly in 
us, and by which he doth not only quicken, but 
also strengthen and confirm our faith in him.” 

I allow that by the Sacrament, God doth work 
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invisibly in us, and doth both quicken and confirm 
our faith in him; yet this effect is not peculiar to 
the Sacrament; the same effect, in a greater or less 
degree, accompanies all good works, which, as we 
read in the twelfth Article, “spring out necessarily 
of a true and lively faith,” and which are performed 
with a direct consciousness of intention to obey 
God. It accompanies all our acts of private and 
public devotion, when the heart is sincerely and 
warmly moved —in common with those acts, the 
Sacrament is, so far, a sure witness and effectual 
sign of God’s good will towards us, as to convince 
us at the moment, and after reflection, that we have 
been endeavouring to do what is pleasing in the 
sight of God, and that our endeavours will be ap- 
proved by him. 

In the Sacrament, and in all deeds of piety, God 
works within us invisibly, and we infer that he so 
works from the motives and goodly influence of 
the deeds themselves. I grant therefore the salu- 
tary efficacy of the Sacrament ; but I am bounden 
to observe that such efficacy is not exclusively con- 
fined to such Sacrament, and that our warrant for 
believing such efficacy is to be found in experience 
and analogy, rather than in any specific and express 
testimony of the Scripture, that the Sacrament will 
bring with it such important advantage. They can- 
not be valued too highly — they cannot be desired 
too earnestly—they cannot be sought too frequently 
—they cannot be received too gratefully—they can- 
not be contemplated too seriously—they cannot be 
improved too diligently. 
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The accounts which I have given you of the ope- 
rations of the spirit is widely different from the 
vague and extravagant position of some English 
teachers, and will show you that the Church is not 
answerable for their mistakes. 

Let us then do unto other Churches the same 
justice, which we may reasonably require of them 
to de to our own. Never will the rash and wild 
positions of Reginald, Tolet, or other bigoted indi- 
viduals induce me to give my assent to the un- 
seemly and intemperate assertions of some Pro- 
testant Divines, that the “Romanists pray with 
their lips, and we with the heart — that we exclu- 
sively pray with the understanding, and they with 
the voice — that we pray, and that they only say 
prayers.” 

Every Pope, every Cardinal, every Prelate, every 
Priest, every Deacon, every layman in the Church 
of Rome, would repel the charge with just indigna- 
tion; and sure I am, that an eye-witness of their 
behaviour at the sacramental table would acknow- 
ledge such an invidious comparison to be not only 
uncandid, but unfounded. 

God forbid that by you or by myself the bending 
knee, the uplifted hands, the downcast eye, the low 
and tremulous voice, or the solemn and profound 
silence of the Romanist, should be imputed to osten- 
tatious hypocrisy, to formal compliance with cus 
tom, to an understanding which sees not, and to a 
heart which feels not. No Romanist, I am fully 
persuaded, has so learned Christ. Why, then, 
should the Protestant and the Romanist mingle in- 
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vective with argument, and tarnish the general lustre 
of that cause which they respectively believe to be 
the common cause of truth, by an angry spirit, 
which certainly is not the spirit of their common 
religion. Rather let us suppose that, in their pro- 
fessions and in their actions, both are desirous to 
follow the revealed word of God, and let us admit 
that, where the intentions of both are equally up- 
right, the mistakes of both must be equally venial. 
I have censured those Protestants, who would re- 
present the religion of the Romanist as belonging 
to his lips rather than to his mind; and with equal 
justice do I condemn the haughty and uncharitable 
language of those Romanists, who accuse the,Church 
of England with coldness, and with scantiness in its 
regulations for the Lord’s Supper. I shall not here 
insist upon many impassioned and sublime addresses 
to the Deity, which our Church has wisely adopted 
from the Roman Mass. I content myself with that 
part of it, in which we profess to eat the bread and 
drink of the cup in remembrance of Christ. Shall 
we then be told, that in the concise, simple, serious, 
affectionate language of Christ, in the command 
given to his disciples, there is no allurement to our 
curiosity, or taste, or gratitude—none to our curi- 
osity, in contrasting the character and conduct of 
our Master with those, which the character and 
conduct, which the history of various nations as- 
cribe to other founders of religion—none to our taste 
in discerning those pure and choice beauties of 
composition, which are perceived alike by the 
learned and the unlearned, because they flow from 
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nature rather than art—none, to our gratitude, when 
we remember not merely the words of Christ, but 
the occasion upon which he spoke them, when for 
our sakes he was upon the point of shedding his 
righteous blood? Shall we be told that the sincere 
and ardent desire to obey that command faithfully 
does not constitute a sacrifice well pleasing unto 
God? Far be such rashness and such uncharitable- 
ness from the bosom and the tongue of every hu- 
man being, who pronounces the hallowed name of 
Jesus Christ. 

I told you just now, that in describing the Sacra- 
ment, Christian writers had not only taken that 
name from the military oath of the Romans, but 
that they had likewise borrowed another term from 
that religious rite, which by the Greeks was sup- 
posed to excel all others in solemnity and import- 
ance. I mean the Elcusinian mysteries, instituted 
in honour of Ceres. As the expression has, unfor- 
tunately, I think, been admitted into our commu- 
nion service, I am bounden to show you the origin 
of it. 

The word mystery then is sometimes used for 
particular doctrines of the Gospel, as was the case 
also with sacramentum ; sometimes it is used for the 
whole collective religion of Christ. In both of 
these uses it contains, not any proposition concern- 
ing the essence of the deity, but those moral dis- 
pensations, which are facts, and which, as_ such, 
can be fully comprehended by reason; but which 
are called mysteries, because they were unknown 
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before the coming of Christ. That Christ was sent 
by the Father is a fact—that he taught the most 
holy doctrine is a fact —that he worked miracles is 
a fact—that he died upon the cross is a fact—that 
he rose from the grave is a fact—that his religion 
would be preached to the Gentiles is a fact—and all 
these facts are so far mysterious, as that they could 
not be known to us without a revelation from God. 

But farther, the word in the Greek language is 
sometimes used in an unfavourable sense, as when 
Josephus calls the life of Antipater, son of Herod, a 
mystery of wickedness: and Dionysius Halicarnassus 
says also of Theopompus, that he “ developed the 
mysteries or secrets of falsely seeming virtue, and of 
concealed vice.” The writer of the Apocalypse tells 
us that upon the forehead of the woman (chap. xvii. 
v.5.) was written, “Mystery, Babylon the Great, 
the mother of harlots, and abominations of the 
earth.” 

My subject leads me rather to consider the fa- 
vourable meaning of the word. Herodian calls 
the military oath of allegiance, which I before 
mentioned to you, the venerable mystery of the 
Roman Empire, meaning the secret power by which 
that empire was preserved. In reality, the word 
more generally bears a favourable sense, and there- 
fore it was applied by Christian writers to the cere- 
mony of Baptism, as we rarely apply it, and also to 
the ceremony of the Lord’s Supper, as we apply it 
frequently. But when the Christian writers in the 
Greek language called these ceremonies purrypica, 
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TEAETAS, puTTaywyia,* they evidently and almost con- 
fessedly transferred to their own use the pompous 
and imposing language of the heathens upon the 
greater or the lesser Eleusinian mysteries to which 
I adverted: and they supposed that the Lord’s Sup- 
per, designated by these words, would appear more 
important and more venerable in the sight both of 
heathens and believers. Hence, too, the verb pu- 
eoo1, which meant, among the heathens, to cele- 
brate the Eleusinian mysteries, signified among 
Christians to celebrate the Lord’s Supper. Not 
only the ceremony itself was called puyois, but the 
act of participation bore the same name; and an- 
other heathenish word, pucrayeyeobas, meant, to 
be imbued with the doctrines of the Sacrament, and 
externally to partake of it. The Greek Church has 
adopted the words reaer7 and purrnpiwy rerery, and 
it pronounces them occult, holy, and venerable. 
How far Christians were successful in their endea- 
vours to make the Sacrament an object of greater 
veneration among their heathenish neighbours is 
uncertain. The experiment among them was more 
likely to fail than to succeed, while to the mind of 
a Christian it might carry a more awful appear- 


* The Sacrament is called also by the Greek writers the holy 
mystery—the mystery of our Lord—the great mystery of our 
salvation—the mystery of peace and unity among Christians. 
See Baronius—Exercitat. xvi. cap. 43. p. 388 —409. 

There seems among them a sort of enthusiastic predilection for 
the term ; and when it had been established by custom, it could 
hardly have been opposed, without offence to orthodox be- 
lievers. 
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ance. But, as the faithful claimed to themselves 
an exclusive knowledge of the secrets of Christi- 
anity, the heathens took advantage of their high- 
sounding language, and calumniously represented 
them as loving darkness rather than daylight in 
their noblest act of worship, and as shunning the 
eyes of mankind. 

Now the Church of Rome has adopted the words 
mystery and mystical as applicable to various parts 
of their tenets and devotional services. If the bread 
be really turned into the body of Christ, and the 
wine into his blood, the change of it is miraculous, 
and the process of that change may be called mys- 
tical, or placed beyond the reach of our senses or 
our understanding. Again, if in the celebration of 
the Lord’s Supper there be an actual sacrifice, it 1s 
miraculous, and we may call it mystical. The Ro- 
manists, therefore, are quite consistent in retaining 
the term; but why should we adopt it? 

In the ceremony of baptism, you pray that God 
would sanctify the water to the mystical washing 
away of sin. In the Sacrament too, you thank 
God for permitting you to receive these holy mys- 
teries, and for the assurances they give you, that you 
are made by them very members incorporate in the 
mystical body of his Son, which is the company of 
all faithful people. You should pause therefore before 
you charge superstition and impiety upon the Ro- 
manists, tor admitting what they call mysteries in 
other circumstances. The Church has clearly in- 
terpreted what is meant by the members of the 
mystical body of Christ, by the words which are im- 
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mediately subjoined, “the company of all faithful 
people.” But the Church does not tell you what is 
meant by the mystical washing away of sin, nor 
how water is sanctified so as to have the effect of 
washing it away. If, however, you retain the term 
in some sense or other, known or unknown to your- 
selves, why should you blame the Church of Rome 
for retaining the same word, and applying it to 
transubstantiation and to a sacrifice ? 

Again, I know not of any doctrine, general or 
particular, any effect, visible or invisible, which cor- 
responds to the word mystery in the Lord’s Supper. 
According to the principles of the Church then, 
there is not any perceivable necessity for the word ; 
for surely the ceremonies which are prescribed, and 
the reasons which are assigned for them, and the 
supplications which are joined with them, are quite 
sufficient to impress the communicant with rever- 
ence, when he eats the sacramental bread and drinks 
the sacramental cup in remembrance of his Saviour. 
They who live in our own times, and who speak in 
our own language, would not feel any increase of 
that reverence, if they were told that a Christian 
rite is designated by a term which originally de- 
noted a code of secret doctrines, and a series of se- 
cret observances, among the worshippers at Eleusis. 
I never could catch the slightest glimpse of any use 
in the term, and I am sure that some harm arises 
from it. It fills the minds of unlearned hearers 
with dark and superstitious notions of some unex- 
plained circumstances, or, I should rather say, of 
inexplicable efficacy, in the Lord’s Supper. For 
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this very weighty reason, I have often wished that 
the word mystery were entirely removed from our 
language, and that instead of it should be substituted 
the words sacred rite. Apparently, and really, the 
Lord’s Supper is such a rite; and, as such, it is not 
only clear to the understandings of communicants, 
but awakens their attention, exercises their faith, 
and animates their piety. 

Having thus explained to you the origin and the 
import of the two words, Sacrament, and Mystery, I 
shall now proceed to recommend to your considera- 
tion the meaning of another word which you often 
hear—it is Eucharist. Though in the New Testa- 
ment we do not meet with the word, it is of great 
antiquity. It is used by the early Christian Fathers, 
and it is employed by them sometimes in a general, 
but far more frequently in a specific sense. Gene- 
rally it denotes thanksgiving, according to its ety- 
mology. “The Eucharist,” says Chrysostom, (Ho- 
mily 134,) “is so called when any one gives thanks 
to God for the benefits which he has received.” 
“Giving thanks,” says he, (Homily 18,) “we do 
so, not only in words, but in deeds also, and in 
Eucharists, or true expressions of gratitude.” 
“These tremendous and salutary mysteries,” he 
elsewhere says, “which we celebrate in every con- 
gregation, are called mysteries because they are the 
remembrance of many benefits, and show the very 
head of Divine Providence, and prepare us, that in 
all things we may give thanks.” 

“ Eucharist,” says Clemens Alexandrinus, (Strom 
5,) “is performed, not only on account of the soul 
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and spiritual good things, but for the body also and 
bodily good things.” 

But in a very eminent sense it long ago began to 
be applied, and has since continued to be applied, 
to the Lord’s Supper.” 

“This food,” says Justin, (Apology, ii.) i. e. the 
Lord’s Supper, “is called by us Eucharist.” “The 
bread and wine of the Eucharist,” says Cyril. “We 
have a symbol,” says Origen, “of Eucharist, or 
thanks to God, called the bread of the Eucharist.” 
The Nicene Council uses the same word in the 
same signification. Cyprian, a Latin writer, so em- 
ploys it. The learned Michael Dufresne, in his 
Dissertation on Ancient Ceremonies of Sacraments, 
tells us, “This name of Eucharist was particularly 
given to the Lord’s Supper, from the institution 
and the example of our Saviour; for the Evan- 
gelists bear witness that, in the very act of institu- 
tion, our Saviour gave thanks to the Father. From 
this circumstance,” he adds, “the Sacrament ob- 
tained the name of Eucharist, which, though it be 
not extant in Scripture, is employed by the very 
old Syriac paraphrast, by Ignatius in his Epistle to, 
the Inhabitants of Smyrna, by Justin, by Irenzeus, 
and other ancient writers of the Church, to say no- 
thing of later writers.” 

Speaking, moreover, of the feast of the Paschal 
Lamb, which among the Jews was concluded with 
a cup, Dufresne calls it the cup of praise, and con- 
trasts it with the cup of thanksgiving in the Lord’s 
Supper. 

In a former discourse, I teld you the great satis- 
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faction which I had, that, among all the diversities 
of speculative tenets and external ceremonies among 
Christians on the subject of the Lord’s Supper, 
there was one circumstance upon which all of them 
were alike agreed. I mean, that it is commemora- 
tive. They are farther agreed, that the commemo- 
ration was enjoined by Christ. Finally, they are 
agreed that this commemoration is in part to be 
performed by thanksgiving; and for the expression 
of such thanksgiving they have adopted the word 
Eucharist. Here then we have an intelligible and 
pertinent term, completely unmixed with any mys- 
tical notions, or any polemical subtleties. I stated 
to you, that among the Greek Fathers Eucharist 
has a wide signification, as well as a more restrained 
one; but in later times all churches and all sects 
confine the word to the expression of our gratitude 
for the mercy of God in sending his only begotten 
Son to die for us, and for the meritorious and 
transcendental merit of Christ in suffering death 
for our sakes. 

Happily for us, the doctrines and practices of our 
Church are not encumbered with any ceremony 
like that which was called Purgation by the Eu- 
charist. This phrase is used in the Council of 
Worms, the Triburian Council, and many con- 
troversial and historical writers in the Church of 
Rome. 

As to the thing itself, we are to understand that 
when a priest was accused of any crime he was al- 
lowed to clear himself by the Eucharist; and the 
privilege arose from the reverence in which the 
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Eucharist was holden. It was thought that the 
hands, which had administered the cup and blood of 
our Lord should not be polluted by the usual form 
of taking an oath, when the person who took it 
was required to hold or touch the Bible. 

As Protestants, we neither observe such a custom, 
nor give credit to such an opinion. But mark, I 
beseech you, the unadorned language and the solid 
wisdom of those excellent men, by whom the 
Church of England was founded. They directed 
you, not only to take the bread which is a symbol 
of Christ’s body, but to feed on him in your hearts 
by faith, with thanksgiving. They directed you not 
only to drink the wine, which is the symbol of 
Christ’s blood, but to be thankful. 

Here then you can have no difficulties upon the 
nature of your duty, as it is preserved in our sacra- 
mental service. Here, you may avail yourselves of 
the solemn, but affectionate exhortation, which is 
given you to take the Lord’s Sacrament to your com- 
fort. Here you have no alloy to that comfort in 
taking it by any declaration or even suggestion, 
that may darken your judgment with doubts, or op- 
press your hearts with dismay. Here you, accord- 
ing to the words of the Psalmist, may taste and see 
that the Lord is good. Here you may experi- 
mentally know how pleasant and joyful a thing it is 
for Christians to be thankful unto their Father, who 
is in Heaven, and to bless the holy name of their 
dying Redeemer. 

The conformity between my own judgement and 
feclings with those of Archbishop Tillotson, is so 
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entire, that I, with the greatest delight shall con- 
clude this Sermon in his unadorned but most pa- 
thetic language. 

“ Men,” says he, “are used religiously to observe 
the charge of a dying friend, but this is the charge 
of our best friend, our Sovereign and our Saviour, 
the great lover of souls. Can we deny any thing he 
asks of us, when he was preparing to.undergo the 
most grievous pains and sufferings for our sakes? 
Can we deny him this thing so little grievous and 
burthensome in itself, so infinitely beneficial to us ? 
Had such a friend then, in such circumstances, bid 
us do some great thing, would we not have done it ? 
How much more then, when he hath only said, “ Do 
this in remembrance of me! When he hath only 
recommended to us one of the most natural and de- 
lightful actions, as a fit memorial of his goodness to 
us in delivering himself up to the worst of temporal 
deaths, that it might co-operate with other means 


in delivering us from the bitter pains of eternal 
death.”’* 


* Sermon xxv, vol. il. p. 133, 
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SERMON XXVIII. 


LuKE xxii. 19 & 20. 

And he took bread, and gave thanks, and brake it, and gave 
unto them, saying, This is my body, which is given for you: 
this do in remembrance of me. 

Likewise also the cup after Supper, saying, This cup is the 
New Testament in my blood, which is shed for you. 


Arter the historical, critical, and practical re- 
marks which I made in my last discourse upon the 
three words Sacrament, Mystery, and Eucharist, I 
shall endeavour to set right a numerous, but mis- 
guided class of Christians upon the real meaning of 
St. Paul’s words in the text, and upon the qualifica- 
tions necessary for a pious remembrance of their 
Saviour at the Lord’s Supper. 

In the way of preliminary remark I may properly 
state to you, that the Church of Rome is consistent 
in maintaining the necessity of self-examination ; 
for the teachers in that Church require confession 
followed by absolution, before they permit their ad- 
herents to communicate. But the Church of Eng- 
land has ordained no previous ceremony; it stops 
short with exhortation—very earnest indeed and very 
solemn, but pushing the duty to a degree of strict- 
ness, which is not directly inculcated by St. Paul’s 
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language, as I shall presently expound it to you, nor 
indirectly recommended in any other part of the 
New Testament. 

In the process of examination, as it is sometimes 
conducted in the Church of Rome, I have now and 
then met with grounds for weighty objection. If 
questions be proposed to sinful men in general 
terms, the impression is likely to be indistinct and 
transient; but if detail be employed, it may fatigue 
our minds from number, or distract them by diver- 
sity, or disgust them by minuteness. This remark 
I have occasionally made upon reading lists of sins 
in their various modifications, as subjects proposed 
by Romish confessors. In some instances they are 
frivolous enough to provoke derision from a man of 
sense; in others they let loose the imaginations of 
young men upon numberless and nameless impuri- 
ties which relate to the indulgence of their unruly 
appetites; and subjects of this kind, if not treated 
with great wariness and delicacy, are too likely to 
produce levity rather than seriousness; in others, 
they violate that amiable and sacred modesty which 
adorns the female sex, and they make room for the 
curiosity or the libidinousness of a confessor to pry 
into circumstrances, the knowledge of which ought 
to be confined to the bosoms of individuals and to 
their Maker. The Church of England has however 
shown such prudence, such decorum, and such ten- 
derness, as to avert the inconveniences and impro- 
prieties to which I just now alluded. It neither 
insists upon the necessity, nor withholds the benefits 
of that private confession, which occasionally forms 
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a part of examination. It does not authoritatively 
prescribe such rules as would counteract the exer- 
cise of sound discretion in a minister, who is 
anxious to adapt his inquiries to the peculiar and 
diversified circumstances of those who apply to him 
for advice or consolation. Doubtless, the founders 
of our Church perceived that some kind of exami- 
nation, though not absolutely necessary, might be 
highly proper for persons who intend to partake of 
the Lord’s Supper; and foreseeing that such per- 
sons might be afraid to rely entirely upon their 
own private reflections, they close one of their 
public exhortations in these judicious and serious 
terms. 

“ And because it is requisite that no man should 
come to the holy communion but with a full trust in 
God’s mercy, and with a quiet conscience ; there- 
fore, if there be any of you, who by this means can- 
not quiet his own conscience herein, but requireth 
further comfort or counsel; let him come to me, or 
to some other discreet and learned minister of God’s 
Word, and open his grief, that by the ministry of 
God's Holy Word he may receive the benefit of 
absolution, together with ghostly counsel and advice, 
to the quieting of his conscience, and avoiding of 
all scruple and. doubtfulness.” 

In our own times few, even of the most pious 
worshippers are accustomed to consult with their 
minister before they communicate; and yet they 
are not guilty of negligence or presumption when 
they commemorate the death of their Redeemer. 
He indeed that avails himself of the provision made 
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for his use by our Church is entitled to commen- 
dation, and yet he that is content to commune with 
his own heart does not deserve blame. 

I shall now enter more directly on the subjects 
proposed for our consideration. Many well-mean- 
ing persons are deterred from coming to the sacra- 
mental-table, by an opinion that a previous examina- 
tion of themselves, as to every infirmity and every 
fault in every part of their lives—youth, manhood, 
and age, is indispensably necessary to make their 
participation in the Sacrament acceptable in the 
sight of God; and they are often led to believe, 
that without such examination they are unworthy 
communicants ; that they are guilty, as we read in 
our translation, of the body and blood of Christ ; 
that, according to the language of our Common 
Prayer-book, they eat and drink their own damna- 
tion, not considering the Lord’s body; that they 
kindle God’s wrath against them, and provoke him 
to plague us with divers diseases and sundry kinds 
of death. These are evils most tremendous to our 
imagination, and it well becomes me to show how 
far you, in reality, are or are not in danger of in- 
curring them. 

By the general, the useful, but I confess, unau- 
thorised practice of judicious clergymen in our own 
age, damnation is changed into the less alarming 
word, condemnation; and there is no doubt but 
that the act of taking the Sacrament without a re- 
verential and grateful remembrance of our Lord’s 
meritorious sufferings upon the cross, would be a 
deed for which every communicant would sincerely 
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and seriously blame himself, and for which, unless 
he repented of it, he would expect to incur the dis- 
approbation of Almighty God. Tthe change which 
I just now mentioned depends, as you. will ob- 
serve, upon the knowledge or ignorance, the firm- 
ness or timidity, the attentiveness or the careless- 
ness, and the mild or the rigorous opinions of indi- 
vidual ministers; and thus the great bulk of com- 
municants must be perplexed, whether they are to 
follow the priest who retains, or the priest who 
alters, the printed Word. 

In vindication of this change it may be stated, 
and even urged, that the framers of our Articles, 
who in the twenty-fifth had said that “they who 
-receive the Lord’s Supper unworthily, purchase to 
themselves damnation,” resume the subject in the 
twenty-ninth, and are content to tell us that “the 
wicked, who are devoid of a lively faith, do rather 
eat and drink their own condemnation.” But from 
the substitution of the milder term we may, with 
out any gross improbability, entertain some doubt, 
whether to the stronger term which precedes, they 
affixed the entire and unqualified sense of eternal 
damnation. Be this as it may, the generality of 
communicants are not aware of the difference in the 
language of the articles; and therefore, when they 
read the sacramental-service, they understand the 
word damnation according to its very strictest “dees 
the most terrific import. 

It were however very much to be wished, that in 
this important part of the Prayer-book a few other 
alterations were to be made by the authority of the 
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Church. I will therefore point out to you certain 
particulars on the phraseology of the Prayer-hook ; 
and then I will lay before you the interpretation 
given by pious and learned prelates of the Scrip- 
tural passage, which the persons employed in draw- 
ing up the communion-service had more immedi- 
ately in view, and misunderstood. In point of fact, 
then, scarcely any communicant comes to the sacra- 
mental-table without considering the Lord’s body ; 
and while he is in the sanctuary he is reminded of 
it before he takes the consecrated bread—reminded 
when he takes it—reminded after he has taken it. 
Can such a man be said, negligently or presumptu- 
ously to be guilty of the body and blood of Christ, 
i. e. to be guilty of an affront to the body and blood 
of Christ (for that is the meaning of the expres- 
sion), if his understanding and his moral affections 
go along with the minister when he prays, that the 
body of our Lord Jesus Christ which was given, 
and the blood of our Lord Jesus Christ which was 
shed for the communicant himself, may preserve his 
body and soul unto everlasting life—where he is 
reminded to take and eat the bread and to drink of 
the cup in remembrance that Christ died for him— 
and where he is exhorted to feed on Christ in his 
heart by faith in thanksgiving? In point of fact, 
have we seen or heard of any instance, in which the 
thoughtlessness and rashness, into which a commu- 
nicant may now and then have fallen, has provoked 
God to plague him with divers diseases and sundry 
kinds of death? In the time of St. Paul, indeed, we 
have historical evidence that some of the Corinthian 
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converts did eat and drink unworthily—that they 
did bring with them a great abundance of provi- 
sions, no part of which they gave to their poorer 
and hungry brethren—that they did eat and drink 
to a most criminal excess—and that on some occa- 
sions disease and death were the consequences, and 
I add, the punishments of intemperance aggravated 
by impiety. I do not go the same length with 
some theologians, who seriously conjecture, but 
without venturing to affirm positively, that, upon 
the first promulgation of the Gospel, the Apostles 
were invested with discretionary power of inflicting 
judgments upon all notorious offenders. The ques- 
tion therefore before us on the present occasion is, 
whether the weaknesses and the sicknesses and 
deaths of the unworthy communicants were pre- 
ceded by the exercise of any such power in St. 
Paul. I hold, that the contrary appears. St. Paul 
evidently speaks of the lot of such Corinthians as 
had defiled the religious rite of the Lord’s Supper 
by their excesses in eating and drinking; but nei- 
their here nor elsewhere does he drop the slightest 
intimation that these judgments were the conse- 
quence of any supernatural authority entrusted to 
himself; and yet, surely if it had been so exercised, 
he would have noticed the fact, and thus given ad- 
ditional weight to his reproofs and to his warnings. 
On the other hand, we can have no difficulty in ima- 
ging that the Corinthians had exposed themselves to 
effects similar in kind, and perhaps more than equal 
in degree, to those which are experienced by other 
men, who fall into nearly similar and nearly equal 
M 2 
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offences against the laws of God; and it well became 
St. Paul to advert to such alarming occurrences, 
fresh as they must have been in the memory of the 
Corinthians themselves, as well as of the Apostles. 
But the turpitude and the perils of these evil prac- 
tices would be sufficiently marked—the great inte- 
‘rests of virtue would be sutliciently secured—the 
scandalous abuses of the Lord's Supper would be 
sufficiently condemned, and the moral government 
of the world would be sufficiently vindicated, upon 
the supposition that punishment was visibly in- 
flicted upon the Corinthians, in order that the ex- 
ample of suffering in the transgressors might ope- 
rate as a powerful antidote to the contagious exam- 
ple of their transgressions. 

It may be proper for me to mention to you the 
difference of practice in the times of the Apostles 
and our own. The first Christians met at the 
Lord’s Supper almost every day, though it appears 
from ecclesiastical history, that the daily celebration 
had ceased at Milan in the time of St. Ambrose, at 
Rome in the time of St. Jerome, and through 
Africa in the time of St. Austin. Our present con- 
cern is with the Corinthian converts. They assem- 
bled very frequently and without any special summons 
to a meal; and while they were partaking of it, 
they were accustomed to receive the Lord’s Supper. 
The Sacrament, you sec, was intermingled with 
their meals; and they were too often tempted by 
the luxuries of that meal to disregard the restraints, 
which the remembrance of Christ’s death ought to 
have put upon their desire of eating and drinking; but 
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in no Christian countries are believers now exposed 
to the same danger from the same cause. We meet 
together, not as chance may lead, on this or that 
day, but at stated and solemn periods. We assem- 
ble not at private houses, as did the primitive 
Christians, but in places of public worship. We 
never intermix the food and the drink of a meal 
with the bread and wine which we receive at the 
communion-table. Our reverence would be lessened 
by such a mixture; and with us, as with the 
Corinthians, there might be now and then some 
degree of danger that inconsiderate persons would 
be guilty of the excess imputed to the Corinthians, 
and thus receive the body and blood of Christ, as 
they received it, unworthily. 

The history of the Church in subsequent ages 
does not record, nor even intimate, any example of 
such intemperance as St. Paul observed in his con- 
verts. Possible however it is, that such cases 
might occur, though very rarely; and in order to 
lessen the chance of their recurrence, as well as to 
avert the misrepresentations of spies and _ scoffers, 
the ceremony of mixing water with the wine was 
originally introduced ; and was afterwards by the 
mere force of custom, retained when the danger 
had passed by. And here it may not be amiss to 
inform you, that in later times, when the liturgy of 
our own Church was first drawn up, a rubric 
ordering water to be mixed with wine was inserted, 
and was afterwards omitted in consequence of a 
subsequent review during the reign of Queen Eli- 
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zabeth. We know from ecclesiastical history the 
groundless and mischievous calumnies, which were 
propagated against the primitive Christians upon 
their celebration of the Lord’s Supper ; and it well 
became their prudence, not less than their piety, to 
protect themselves from every plausible imputation 
of levity and imebriety, when they met together at 
the Holy Communion. 

Of those calumnies I shall produce one proof 
from Minutius Felix. The words of Minutius Felix 
p. 95, are, “certé occultis ac nocturnis sacris ap- 
posita suspicio.” 

Be this as it may, the faults of communicants in 
our own times, if there be any, do not resemble 
the faults of the Corinthians. 

Destitute of any fixed place for religious worship, 
and alarmed by the suspicions and the clamours of 
contemptuous Heathens and malicious Jews, the 
Corinthians were compelled to assemble in private 
houses, and in the night season; but we celebrate 
the Lord’s Supper in open day, where the slightest 
impropriety would be seen and disapproved. The 
rich Corinthians sat apart from their poorer bre- 
thren; but we kneel down together, without any 
studied and offensive distinction of rank, in the 
same posture, and within the same sanctuary. The 
Corinthians bestowed no portion of their viands to 
relieve the hunger of their brethren; we make an 
offering for their benefit. The Corinthians, when 
they went to the Lord’s Supper, brought with them 
the materials of a luxurious feast; the bread which 
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we eat and are desirous of eating, is but a morsel ; 
the wine which we drink, and are desirous of drink- 
ing, is scarcely sufficient to allay the slightest de- 
gree of thirst. 

Now, whatsoever differences may exist upon the 
nature and end of the Sacrament in the doctrines of 
Christian communities, and whatsoever variety there 
may be in their discipline, as to their ceremonious 
observances in celebrating it, there does not exist 
one human being who would dare in thought, or 
deed, to be a glutton or a drunkard when he receives 
the Lord’s Supper. Let me now call your attention 
to the words of St. Paul. In his first Epistle to the 
Corinthians, a people of whom you will do well to 
observe, that they were educated, not as you are, 
in the early, the uninterrupted, the unfeigned be- 
lief of Christianity, but amidst the errors and cor- 
ruptions of Heathenism; a people so notoriously 
vicious, that to “act the Corinthian,” means in the 
Greek language to be voluptuous and dissolute in 
the extreme; a people who, from the untoward in- 
fluence of their former customs, were, even after 
their conversion, more liable than you are to 
commit improprieties and irregularities when they 
were assembled at the table of the Lord. Per- 
ceiving the dangers to which the Corinthians were 
exposed, St. Paul was fully justified in warning 
his followers thus earnestly and thus solemnly— 
“As often as ye eat this bread, and drink this 
cup, ye do show the Lord’s death till he come. 
Wherefore, whosoever shall eat this bread, and drink 
of this cup of the Lord unworthily, shall be guilty 
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of the body and blood of the Lord. But let a man 
examine himself, and so let him eat of that bread, 
and drink of that cup. For he that eateth and 
drinketh unworthily, eateth and drinketh damna- 
tion to himself, not discerning the Lord’s body.” 
My brethren, it is to be lamented, as I before 
said, that the word damnation, which our translators 
have used in the text, should continue to be retain- 
ed; and that our congregations should not hear the 
less terrific, and more correct word, judgment, which 
in the last version of the Scriptures was placed in 
the margin of our New Testament ; and this is not 
the only instance in which I have told you, that 
the marginal reading employed by the good sense 
and learning of English ecclesiastics is preferable to 
the reading of the text. Here I must remark to 
you, that judgment is explained by Archbishop 
Newcome and by Bishop Pearce—not as punish- 
ment in the world to come, but as judgment in this 
world, and judgment actually and especially inflicted 
upon the Corinthians. The words of Archbishop 
Newcome are “ temporal judgment ;” the words of 
Bishop Pearce are “the Greek word (kpiua) here 
signifies temporal punishment; that is to say, weak- 
ness, sickness, and death, as appears from verse the 
30th, for this reason, that is, by eating and drink- 
ing unworthily, which from the context and the 
history implies want of reverence, and want, even 
of sobriety, many among you are weak and infirm, 
and several are dead.” The celebrated Bishop War- 
burton agrees with the three prelates just now men- 
tioned, in supposing that St. Paul had particularly 
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in view the events of his own time, and the miscon- 
duct of his own converts. “ The Corinthians,” says 
he, “ had been guilty of celebrating the Lord’s Sup- 
per in a very indecent manner, by confounding it 
with their ordinary repasts, or with convivial doings 
of their own invention, where charity and sobriety 
were too frequently violated.” The Bishop, you 
must remember, does not say that the want of pre- 
vious self-examination constituted the guilt of the 
Corinthians, but he does say explicitly, and he says 
only, that their fault was the indiscriminate celebra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper. 

St. Paul certainly knew what really was the case 
with some of his converts. But who, in our own 
times, will venture to say, that he has ever seen, or 
ever heard, of any communicant who has brought 
punishment upon himself by profaneness and drun- 
kenness at the Lord’s Supper? And now, my bre- 
thren, let me entreat you to attend to me when I 
more largely clear up the real import of the word, 
which is misunderstood by many unlearned hearers, 
and enforced by many half-learned teachers, as im- 
posing the necessity of a plenary and rigorous exa- 
mination before we communicate. 

Bishop Pearce says, “ it is material to observe 
here, that doxipa%euv does not seem to relate to any 
examination of what sins they had been formerly 
guilty of (such as is usually and commendably made 
before we receive the Lord’s Supper), but the phrase 
Soxipaverw éauroy signifies let him distinguish him- 
self from a guest at a common meal; let him con- 
sider that he is not at his own, but at Christ’s table: 
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and this difference consists in receiving the Eucha- 
rist with reverence, in considering the end of its in- 
stitution, viz. a remembrance of Christ’s death, and 
with showing a love and affection for our brethren.” 
Tillotson has proved this at large in his Sermon 
on frequent Communion. 

Bishop Pearce, as a commentator on the Epistle 
to the Corinthians, is properly content with refer- 
ring his readers to Tillotson’s Discourse. But, it 
behoves me, as a preacher, to lay before you the 
very words of Tillotson. They are these: 

“Some of the Corinthians at the participation of 
the Sacrament behaved themselves with as little reve- 
rence as if they been at a common supper or feast ; 
and this he calls ‘not discerning the Lord’s body, 
making no difference in their behaviour between the 
Sacrament anda common meal. This irreverent and 
contemptuous carriage of theirs he calls eating and 
drinking unworthily, for which he pronounces them 
guilty of the body and blood of the Lord, which 
were represented and commemorated in the eating 
of that bread and the drinking of that cup. He tells 
them, that by so doing, they incurred the judgment 
of God, which he calls ‘eating and drinking their 
own judment. For that the word xpio1s, which our 
translators render damnation, does not here signify 
eternal condemnation, but a temporal judgment and 
chastisement, in order to the prevention of eternal 
condemnation, is evident from what follows, —‘ he 
that eateth and drinketh unworthily, eateth and 
drinketh judgment to himself;’ and then he says, 
‘for this cause many are weak and sickly among 
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you, and many sleep:’ that is, for this irreverence 
of theirs God had sent among them several diseases, 
of which many had died.” * 

Such, you will remember, is the language of a ve- 
nerable Prelate, who was distinguished by variety of 
knowledge in the works of writers sacred and pro- 
fane, by soundness of judgment, by calmness of 
temper, by meekness of spirit, by patience under 
unmerited calumnies, by humility in an exalted sta- 
tion, by sincerity and steadiness of principle, and 
by the most exemplary holiness of life. He was a 
most strenuous and undaunted champion in the 
support of Protestantism. He defended his opi- 
nions with equal ability and ardour against contem- 
porary Protestants who traduced him as a latitudi- 
narian, and contemporary Romanists who reviled 
him as a heretic. He encouraged and he practised 
toleration towards all religious sects, at a time when 
the principles of religious freedom were imperfectly 
understood and ungraciously received. His judi- 
cious, and, with an exception to the memorable 
John Hales of Eton, I must add, his original mode 
of teaching—learned, as it was, without pedantry, 
popular without ostentation, temperate without 
coldness, and earnest without extravagance—gradu- 
ally put a stop to the fanatical rant which had per- 
vaded this country; and it presents to us a model of 
rational faith, perspicuous reasoning, and useful in- 
struction, which has been approved and followed by 
the most eminent Divines of the English Church, 


* Vide Serm. xxv. p. 145, vol. ii. 
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from the days of Tillotson to the close of the last 
century. 

You will excuse this short digression, as flowing 
from my head and my heart, and as intended for a 
tribute of justice to the memory of one of the 
bsightest luminaries that ever adorned our venera- 
ble Church. 

But farther, as the notions suggested by the word 
discerning is familiar to your minds, and will mis- 
lead you in your judgment, upon the Scripture it- 
self, as relating to the Lord’s Supper, I must dwell 
somewhat longer upon the subject. 

St. Paul’s word, in chapter xi. verse 28, is equi- 
valent to another word, which occurs both in ver. 
31 of the same chapter, and in chap. iv. ver. 7, of 
the same Epistle. Discern, in ver. 29 of chap. xi. 
is to me a feeble and obscure expression; and I am 
sure that, to most hearers, it suggests no distinct 
notions of St. Paul’s meaning. In chap. iv. our 
translation says, “ Who maketh thee to differ,” and 
the translators would have been more right if they 
had said, “ Who distinguisheth thee from another,” 
But they are altogether wrong, when in ver. 28 of 
chap. xi. they say, “let a man examine himself ;” and 
also, when in ver. 31 they say, “if we would judge 
ourselves.” In these two passages, distinguish is a 
fitter word than evamine in one, and judge in the 
other. In both the passages of chap. xi. examine 
is wrong, and distinguish would be right, and in 
both this word is applied to persons who, as I must 
again and again repeat to you, are to distinguish 
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themselves as persons who partake of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, from persons who partake of a common meal. 

In all these criticisms I have been assisted by 
Bishop Pearce, and therefore I must not be ac- 
cused of rashness. In chap. iv. he substitutes, as I 
would, distinguish for maketh to differ. In the 
28th verse of chap. x1. he says, “ let a man distin- 
guish himself,” instead of examine. In verse 31 he 
says, “if we would examine ourselves,” not judge 
ourselves. 

Now let us turn to Archbishop Newcome. His 
translation is this: “He that eateth and drinketh 
unworthily, eateth and drinketh judgment to him- 
self, not distinguishing the Lord’s body.” 

I have already stated to you, that these illustrious 
Prelates understand by judgment, temporal punish- 
ment, and I have further told you, that such judg- 
ment did befal some licentious and profane contem- 
poraries of St. Paul, though we have no example of 
similar punishment among later Christians of any 
denomination ; and then, as to the other word, dis- 
tinguish, 1 must inform you, that it is the very 
term, which Archbishop Newcome has deliberately 
selected for the text of his admirable translation ; 
and that in his note we find not only the same 
meaning, but nearly the same language, which I 
just now quoted. “ Not distinguishing,” says Arch- 
bishop Newcome, “ the sign or symbol, or repre- 
sentation of the Lord’s body from an ordinary meal.” 

I beseech you then to remember, that three 
eminently learned and pious Prelates of the English 
Church unite in excluding the word examine, from 
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which so many and frightful conclusions have been 
drawn ; and that they farther unite in adopting the 
word distinguish, and in explaining it as the act of 
distinguishing from an ordinary meal that bread of 
which we eat, and that cup of which we drink, 
when we celebrate the Lord’s Supper in obedience 
to his command ; and celebrated, as you must take 
notice, in remembrance of his Cross and Passion. 
Now, is any communicant in our own or in any 
other house of worship so grossly ignorant, so bru- 
tishly irreverent, as not to make a difference, a wide 
and important difference, between the sacramental 
bread and wine and an ordinary meal? Do any of 
you talk, or even think, of the cares or the pleasures 
of the world when you kneel at the Lord’s table, as 
you talk and as you think of them when you are at 
your daily meals, or your occasional and harmless 
feasts? Does any man reeking from the brothel or 
the tavern presume to approach the Lord’s Supper, 
and to share with his fellow-Christians in the ban- 
quet of that most heavenly food? Some of you 
may be more serious than others, and the best 
of you may be more devout at one time than at 
another; but, I am confident that no man in this 
or any other sanctuary is chargeable with intempe- 
rance, or with levity, or with intentional impiety. 
The very scruples and the very fears, which prevent 
many from coming to the Sacrament, are proofs that, 
if you did come, you would not receive it unwor- 
thily, as it was too often received by the Corinthi- 
ans, whom St. Paul exhorts with so much holy ar- 
dour, and censures with so much just severity. 
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The words of St. Paul then are to be thus un- 
derstood: “Distinguish yourselves, as partakers 
of the Lord’s Supper, not of a common meal, 
so that ye may not be judged of the Lord.” 
In the preceding verses St. Paul had clearly stated 
in what those judgments of the Lord consisted — 
they were, sickness or death. But, in no other 
parts of Scripture, do we read of similar judgments 
inflicted upon unworthy partakers; and the cases of 
the Corinthians, as I have endeavoured to prove at 
large, was peculiar to them from local and tempo- 
rary circumstances. 

In the course of a long and not inactive life, as a 
teacher of religion, I, in various parts of the king- 
dom, have administered the Sacrament to various 
classes of communicants; I have holden out the cup 
to the vrell-educated and to the illiterate — to the 
orthodox, as they are called, and to the heterodox— 
to the rich and to the poor—to the young, the mid- 
dle-aged, and the old; and, in all probability, I have 
not been an inattentive observer of what was pass- 
ing in the sanctuary. But I have not been morti- 
fied and afflicted by the sight of any instance in 
which the communicants seemed to be made unwor- 
thy, by the pride of learning, by the dulness of ig- 
norance, by the zeal of orthodoxy, by the captious- 
ness of heterodoxy, by the haughtiness of wealth, 
by the sluggishness of poverty, by the levity of 
youth, by the hardihood of manhood, or by the 
coldness and debility of old age. Right intention 
was a property common to all of them; and in all 
of them decorum was attended by a greater or less 
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degree of seriousness. Upon the whole, then, I 
shall acquit nearly all communicants of receiving 
the bread and drinking the wine unworthily, even 
though they may have come to it without the pre- 
vious discipline of rigid self-examination. But here, 
my brethren, I must beg of you not to mistake my 
meaning upon the general, and, I add, the great 
usefulness of examining our own hearts and review- 
ing our own actions. This is a duty which you can- 
not perform too frequently or too strictly. You 
may perform it, and sometimes you ought to per- 
form it, when you go forth to your daily labours— 
you may perform it, and ought to perform it, when 
you lie down upon your pillow, and implore the 
protection of God from the perils of. the night, and 
his forgiveness for your various transgressions in 
the day that is past—you may perform it,-and you 
ought to perform it, when, retirmg from the bustle 
of business or the gaieties of amusement, you have 
an opportunity in your chambers to commune with 
your own hearts, and to reflect, as the Golden 
Verses ascribed to Pythagoras recommend, upon 
every omission, and every commission, at the close 
of every day—you may perform it, and you ought 
to perform it, when you read the Holy Scriptures, 
upon the evening of the Sabbath-day — you may 
perform it, and you ought to perform it, when, in 
your private devotions, you bow your knees in the 
name of Jesus Christ—you may perform it, to 
more or less extent, when, upon the first day, or 
any day of the week, you enter the sanctuary, to 
join in the public worship of God. The perform- 
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ance of it upon all occasions will keep down pride 
—it will excite vigilance, as well as deepen humi- 
lity—it will produce salutary contrition for the past, 
it will facilitate and invigorate your resolutions for 
amendment in the future. It never can be unsea- 
sonable. It must always be at once becoming and 
useful—it will be particularly becoming and useful 
when you intend to celebrate the Lord’s Supper. 
But as an examination of your whole life, it is not 
a duty peculiarly and indispensibly requisite to make 
you worthy communicants; and the omission of it, 
as we most of us experimentally know, still leaves 
room for the exercise of many Christian virtues, 
when, with good intention, we meet our brethren, 
and join with them in acknowledging the merits of 
our dying Saviour. In reality, all the great pur- 
poses of reflection, as preparatory to amendment, 
would be answered without an examination so very 
severe and so very minute as that which many good 
Christians think themselves bound to employ before 
they communicate. Any one instance of notorious 
and heinous sin—-any overt act of base and delibe- 
rate seduction, of foul incest, of wilful and corrupt 
perjury, of fraud, of rapine, or of fell revenge-—any 
inveterate habit of sinning against continence, 
against sobriety, against truth, against justice, and 
against charity, will quickly present itself to the 
mind at the very time of celebration; and surely, 
when it is so presented, the most inconsiderate and 
the most obdurate cannot be wholly indifferent to 
his danger, nor wholely regardless of the warnings 
VOL. VI. N 
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to repent, which such painful recollections at such 
a serious season can scarcely fail to excite. 

Let me, my brethren, here propose to you some 
plain and important questions, which you must be 
able to answer. After reverently and gratefully re- 
ceiving the Lord’s Supper, did you ever stand self- 
condemned, because you had not examined your- 
selves to the utmost possible extent? Do you be- 
lieve, that upon your death-bed you will stand 
acquitted to yourselves, because, year after year, you 
made the want of a most severe self-examination a 
plea for absenting yourselves from the Communion? 
Can you lay your hands upon your hearts and say, 
that you had not some other reason, and to deal 
plainly with you, I mean some reason which you 
are ashamed to allege openly—some reason which 
you are ashamed to explore within yourselves stea- 
dily —some reason, which no sagacious man could 
hear without a smile of subdued contempt—some 
reason, which no virtuous man could repeat without 
disapprobation and a sigh of pity; and though you 
rely upon it to-day or to-morrow, are you sure that 
you can have the same reliance when you stand 
upon the brink of eternity? It may be granted, or 
rather it may be affirmed, of every human being, 
that, after receiving the Holy Communion, he has 
more or less been betrayed by human infirmity into 
the repetition of some offence or other, which he in 
the sanctuary had more or less resolved to reform. 

It is indeed with the Sacrament, as it is with 
every other act of devotion, that the salutary effects 
of it must be gradual—Be it so. But does not 
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every remembrance of your sins—does not every 
confession of them—does not every supplication for 
the forgiveness of them—does not every wish to 
avoid them, with the assistance of Heaven, tend to 
put you upon your guard, when you might other- 
wise have slumbered—tend to invigorate your ef- 
forts, where they might otherwise have been faint 
—tend to deepen your dread of ultimate punish- 
ment—tend to cherish and to perpetuate the love 
of all those virtues, which are so luminously de- 
scribed and solemnly enforced in the words which 
all of you hear or all of you utter, when you are 
communicants in this House of God? And if this 
be the case, beware how you excuse yourselves from 
coming to the Lord’s Supper, because, forsooth, you 
are not, or rather because you have not endeavoured 
to be, sufficiently ready. Away then, I would ex- 
hort you, with excuses, which are sometimes foolish, 
often false, and always unworthy of your name as 
Christians, and always dangerous to your salvation 
as rational and moral beings, unalterably destined to 
receive the recompence of your actions in a world 
to come. 

I have already set before you the words of Bishop 
Pearce, when he speaks of self-examination, as is 
usually and commendably made before we receive 
the Lord’s Supper. I certainly should rejoice if the 
examination were usual, I should allow and main- 
tain with the Bishop, that it is highly commendable. 
But he would agree with me, that examination. as 
extending to every part of our conduct in every part 
of our lives is not absolutely necessary, upon every 
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act of communion; and he would further allow, that 
self-examination, though sometimes performed in a 
less degree, would not subject us to the dreadful im- 
putation of offering an affront to the body and blood 
of Christ. There is indeed one, and there is but 
one sense of the word, in which I should contend 
for examination, as, not merely salutary, but obliga- 
tory upon communicants. I will deliver my opinion 
in the words of a celebrated lexicographer: “ Let 
him examine himself, not as to what he has done or 
left undone in time past, but as to his present inten- 
tion in that which he is about to do as a communi- 
cant at the Lord’s Supper.”* If we explore, as he 
says, and examine ourselves as to the manner in 
which, and the purpose for which, we celebrate the 
Lord’s Supper, such an examination I would se- 
riously advise—such examination you would easily 
make; and having made it, you will derive from 
it the most. beneficial effects. 

Suppose that in the ordinary course of life, any 
of you have been more or less addicted to intempe- 
rance, to lewdness, to lying, to profaneness, to injus- 
tice, to cruelty, and to that vice—that odious vice, 
which so often besets us, so secretly beguiles us, so 
fatally depraves us, | mean the vice of envy; my 
brethren, conscience in some degree will be 
awakened when we take in our hands the sacra- 
mental cup. At the moment, we shall remember 
more distinctly and we shall feel more intensely any 


* Aoxtpacérw b€ éyOpwros éavrdy quidlibet examinet et ex- 
ploret se, quo consilio et animo ad coenam sacram accedat.— 
See Schleus. in voce. 
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of those sins, than we, in all probability, remembered 
and felt them the day before. We shall be conscious 
of some wish at least, that they had never been 
committed. We shall involuntarily and irresistibly, 
begin to form some resolution not to commit them 
again. Surely, I may appeal to the experience of 
all who hear me, for the accuracy of this statement ; 
and therefore I would exhort all of you to distin- 
guish the Lord’s Supper from a common meal, that 
your minds may be disposed towards the import- 
ance of amendment, towards the hope of mercy— 
towards such unfeigned and fervent supplication, 
that your amendment may be progressive and pre- 
paratory for the final completion of your hope to 
obtain such mercy. 

To conclude—The substance of the lesson, which 
I am now endeavouring to inculcate, will he found 
in the reasonable principles, in the perspicuous state- 
ments, in the hallowed phraseology of the sacra- 
mental service itself. Hear then the excellent words 
of our Church : 

“Ye that do truly and earnestly repent you of 
your sins, and are in love and charity with your 
neighbours, and intend to lead a new life, following 
the commandments of God, and walking from 
henceforth in his holy ways, draw near with faith, 
and take this holy sacrament to your comfort ; and 
make your humble confession to Almighty God, 
meekly kneeling on your knees.” 

These conditions are clear to every one of you 
and practicable by every one of you. He that 
sincerely and devoutly endeavours to comply with 
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those conditions will not sae the Sacrament 
unworthily, though he should not have examined 
himself with the rigour which has been indiscri- 
minately recommended by inconsiderate teachers, 
and which, by too many hearers, has been thought 
a qualification so very necessary, that the want 
of it would make your faith in Christ, your 
thankfulness to God, and your charity to man- 
kind at the Lord’s table wholly unavailing; or as 
many of you may have imagined, as deeply danger- 
ous to your final salvation. On the contrary, with 
the qualifications just now recommended, you may 
look for all the benefits of Christ’s passion. You 
will find yourselves confirmed and strengthened in 
all goodness; you may hope to be pardoned from 
all your sins. Knowing that you have been lovingly 
called and bidden by God himself, and that it is 
your duty to receive the communion in remembrance 
of Christ’s death as he has himself commanded, 
you may kneel at the altar, and retire to your homes 
with the well-founded expectation that this act by 
which you thankfully acknowledge the exceeding 
great love of your Master and only Saviour Jesus 
Christ, thus dying for you, will be most efficacious 
in giving to your souls the most valuable comforts 
here, and in bringing you hereafter to everlasting 
life. 
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SERMON XXIX. 


I CAME NOT TO SEND PEACE, BUT A SWORD. 


MatTrHew x, 34. 


Think not Iam come to send peace on earth: I came not to 
send peace, but a sword. 


Do these words breathe the spirit of Mahomet, 
or of Christ? Were they uttered by a cunning and 
audacious impostor, who, in order to gratify his 
ambition, and to satiate his cruelty, trampled upon 
every law of justice? Or shall we ascribe them, in 
the most invidious sense, to a teacher who firmly 
rejected every proffered honour, and whose distin- 
guishing characteristic was, that he went about do- 
ing good? 

In the solution of this seeming difficulty, I shall 
first explain at large what probably is not, and what 
really is, the import of the words themselves; se- 
condly, I shall obviate some speculative objections, 
which may arise in the minds of those by whom 
my interpretation is admitted; thirdly, I shall con- 
sider how far the declaration of Christ has been ac- 
complished, in the tumultuous divisions of the 
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Christian world; and, lastly, I shall examine into 
the more secret and efficacious causes of those divi- 
sions. But my present discourse will be confined 
to the two first heads proposed for our considera- 
tion. 

Now if our blessed Lord could for a moment be 
supposed, by any virtuous man, to have spoken the 
words of my text in the very offensive signification 
which some profligate persons have asssigned to 
them, it must at the same time be confessed that 
he, in the whole course of his life, acted, and pro- 
fessed to act, in direct contradiction to them. 
Ought we not then to hesitate, at least, before we 
ascribe deliberate cruelty to a teacher, whose readi- 
ness to instruct the ignorant, to relieve the dis- 
tressed, and to comfort the afflicted, is marked in 
the strongest and most amiable features? Surely a 
candid man would be apt to imagine that such ex- 
traordinary language was called up by some extra- 
ordipary occasion; and that it possibly contained 
the declaration of some providential appointment 
on the part of God, whose will it was the professed 
business of Christ to unfold. To evade, however, 
the force of the argument, which is founded on the 
known benevolence of Christ, we may have recourse 
to a new supposition, and say, that Christ, having 
employed gentleness and meekness in the first in- 
troduction of his religion, was resolved to propagate 
it by the very opposite measures. The resolution 
itself is most improbable, and the means employed 
to give it effect are utterly irreconcileable to com- 
mon sense. For, if it was indeed the settled pur- 
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pose of Jesus to spread dissentions among mankind, 
his precepts and example tended uniformly to defeat 
that purpose. To what end, I beseech you, did he 
exhort his followers to forgive his enemies? With 
‘what consistence did he pronounce a most exalted 
blessing upon the peace-makers? With what ap- 
pearance of sincerity, or common decency, could he 
say that he came to save men’s lives, when his fixed, 
and, according to this sense of the text, his avowed 
intention was to destroy them? Had the Founder 
of Christianity in reality formed the flagitious de- 
sign blasphemously imputed to him, and had he 
thought himself justified in proclaiming it, why did 
he not point out to his disciples the turbulent mea- 
sures, and encourage in them the seditious disposi- 
tion, which seem necessary for so shocking an end? 
Was it likely that one solitary injunction would de- 
stroy the collective force of all his other precepts? 
Was the very hypocrisy, which lurked under his ap- 
parent meekness and lowliness, compatible with the 
audacity of an undistinguishing and undisguised 
hostility to all domestic comfort, and to all public 
security—to virtuous individuals and lawful gover- 
nors—to the active sensibilities of self-preservation 
in the one, and to the jealous vigilance of power in 
the other? But certain it is that Christ, though he 
often mentions the persecutions and divisions that 
were to take place after his death, never once speaks 
of them in terms of unequivocal, positive applause 
—that he never recommends, directly or indirectly, 
a proud and contentious temper to his followers — 
and that he never gives the most distant promise of 
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protection to those acts of violence by which the 
harmony of families is interrupted, and the tran- 
quillity of nations is disturbed. If, therefore, he 
did not speak this language in the odious sense 
which Iam now combating, he has said nothing 
inconsistent with the character of a divine instruc- 
tor. If he did speak them in that sense, we must 
confess that he wanted, not only the ordinary feel- 
ings of a human creature, but the ordinary sagacity 
even of the clumsiest and most illiterate deceiver. 

Let us pursue this train of investigation. Is it 
not universally acknowledged that Christ, in propa- 
gating his doctrines, personally observed the most 
cautious conduct — that he never insulted the au- 
thority of magistrates—that he never violated the 
laws of his country — that he neither sought nor 
seized such opportunities as the prejudices of his 
countrymen would have afforded to a false Messiah 
for stirring up popular tumults, and grasping at 
illegal power? How, then, can we suppose him to 
have directed others to a behaviour so different 
from his own? For the text, as some men misun- 
derstand, or rather misinterpret it, carries with it a 
positive direction for Christians not to pay the re- 
gard which Christ himself did pay to the peace of 
the community. 

And surely if the immediate hearers of our Lord 
had supposed these words to convey a licence for his 
followers to violate the decorum of common life, 
and to commit all the outrages which the laws had 
forbidden, a proceeding of this kind would have 
instantly provoked accusation from the Jewish 
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teachers, and punishment from the Roman Govern- 
ment. But no consequence of this kind is recorded. 
Had the same words been considered by Christians 
themselves as giving a sanction to any kind of per- 
secution, they would surely have found a place in 
the long catalogue of absurd reasonings which in 
various ages, and for various purposes, have been 
alleged by Christians as a justification for drawing 
the sword. But no such perverse use of them has 
ever been made, by either the visionary crusader, 
the gloomy inquisitor, or the frantic zealot who 
erected the standard in honour of King Jesus, and 
that to maintain the right of paying him an exclu- 
sive allegiance. 

Again, is not Christianity allowed by its most 
determined enemies to possess a milder and more 
liberal genius than Judaism? Now the religious 
constitution of the Jews was intimately interwoven 
with the political ; and hence arose the austere and 
intolerant rules, by which the institutions of Moses 
were fenced against encroachment. The Gospel, 
on the contrary, is attached to no particular system 
of polity. It is flexible to every possible modifica- 
tion of wise government ; itis fortified by sanctions, 
which point to futurity ; and it has not ordained 
any one temporal punishment for any offence of any 
kind, or any degree. If then Moses threw an ap- 
pearance of justice around the severity of his laws, 
by specifying the offence, and ascertaining the pe- 
nalty, is it credible that Jesus should give a peremp- 
tory commission promiscuously to his followers to 
harrass mankind without the forms of judicial pro- 
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cess, and without even the pretence of any trans- 
gression against an explicit and definite command ? 

Moses has, moreover, directed the Jews upon par- 
ticular occasions, and in particular countries, to ex- 
tirpate idolators with unrelenting severity. That 
severity was, however, antecedent, and even instru- 
mental to the establishment of the Jewish policy. 
It was rarely exercised in ages that succeeded the 
firm and full establishment of that policy, and it did 
not extend beyond the borders of the Jewish state. 
But Christ, if the invidious exposition of my text 
be well founded, must be supposed to have au- 
thorized the most rigorous and inhuman measures, 
even after the establishment of his religion, to have 
authorized them in all places, and at all times, 
against all persons who would not embrace it. 

Yet further, the religion of Mahomet, as well as 
Moses, is allowed to be of a more sanguinary com- 
plexion than that of Christ. But how will such a 
concession correspond with the sense of my text, if 
it be taken literally, according to the English idiom? 
Mahomet commanded his followers to unsheathe 
the sabre only against those whom he reputed in- 
fidels ; but the words of Christ, if they are to be 
understood independently of any other precepts, and 
according to vulgar apprehensions, will justify his 
followers in persecuting each other. Nay, it is by 
implication only and just consequence, that they 
warrant cruelty against strangers and enemies ; 
whereas they expressly and directly warrant it 
among neighbours and relations—among those, 
who are members of the same community and pro- 
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fessors of the same religion—among fathers and 
sons — among mothers-in-law, and daughters-in- 
law. 

In this point of view, also, Christianity would be 
far more unsocial than Judaism. Among the Jews 
many bitter contentions arose upon religious topics ; 
yet the disputants seldom proceeded to acts of 
direct personal violence. They never pleaded the 
commands of Moses in justification of the cruelties, 
into which they might have been hurried towards 
those, who differed from them in matters of their 
own law ; and it is well known, that the Pharisee, 
the Sadducee, and the Essene, widely as they dis- 
sented upon points of speculation, and ceremony, 
partook of the same sacrifice and worshipped at the 
same altar. But if Christ’s words contain the mean- 
ing, which upon the first view they seem to con- 
tain, he has authorized his disciples to run greater 
lengths in passion and uncharitableness than the 
Jews did. To greater lengths they have rushed. 
We confess and lament the fact. But the question 
before us is, whether the words of Christ were in- 
tended to justify the excesses of Christians ? 

Even the Pagan theology has been pronounced 
less adverse to the rights of nature, and less danger- 
ous to the peace of the world, than the most cor- 
rupted mode of Christianity, which invested its 
priests with power to execute whatever was sug- 
gested to them by the hardiest ambition or the most 
rancorous revenge, and debased its votaries by super- 
stition. The accusation, however humiliating, is not 
untrue ; but how should we repel its force if it were 
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levelled immediately against the Gospel itself — as 
with justice and propriety it might be levelled, on 
the supposition that Christ expressed his desire to 
send a sword into the world, and consequently 
intimated his approbation of those who wielded 
it? 

Now Christ must have known that a system 
which avowedly armed those who adopted it one 
against another, must have contained in its own 
bosom the seeds of its own destruction. Its ene- 
mies, taking the alarm, would by the most vigorous 
exertions, as well as upon the most justifiable mo- 
tives, have endeavoured to check its progress. But 
if those endeavours had been disappointed, and 
Christianity had been established by force in the 
world, the very professors of it, after experiencing 
the inconveniences and dangers of mutual hatred, 
would at last surely have recovered from the deli- 
rium of religious zeal, and would have secured their 
own true interests by an avowed and general deser- 
tion of doctrines so fatally hostile to them. Iam 
not roving in wild conjecture when I make this 
assertion. I am only stating what would have been 
done to Christianity itself — what has been done in 
respect to its various modes. For consider —as 
civilization and learning, as just government and 
rational religion, have gained ground among man- 
kind, they become ashamed of persecution — they 
laugh at the thin disguise of sophistry which is 
spread over its deformity — and they have the satis- 
faction to find that Revelation has not countenanced 
what reason condems, and that, to be sound in faith, 
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it is not requisite for them to be previously desti- 
tute of humanity. Now if Christianity itself has 
conspired to produce these various causes, and even 
make a part of them, it forms a new presumption 
in favour of the manner in which I am explaining 
to you the text. If, on the contrary, you suppose 
the same causes to have existed (as in a course of 
time they probably might in a less degree have ex- 
isted) independently of Christianity, and even in 
opposition to the pernicious tendency of the text, 
doubtless all good citizens, and all good men, would 
have disputed the pretensions of the Gospel to a 
divine original. They would have appealed from 
the doctrines of revealed religion to the sacred and 
indisputable authority of natural. They would not 
have been ensnared by splendid descriptions and 
flattering promises of a future life, into a con- 
tempt of all the comforts which well-regulated so- 
ciety affords, and all the generous duties it imposes 
in the present. They would have abandoned a 
scheme of faith irreconcileable to the fundamental 
principles of morality, injurious to the happiness of 
man, and derogatory to the honour of God. 

What inference then must we draw from the 
preceding considerations? On the one side, it ap- 
appears that the repeated and unequivocal acknow- 
ledgments of those who deny the preternatural ex- 
cellence of the Gospel, are yet so decisive in favour 
of its moral utility, as to leave no room for any in- 
vidious construction upon the words of my text. 
Indeed such a construction is altogether incompa- 
tible with the benignity of temper and purity of 
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conduct which they are content to admire in the 
Founder of Christianity. It is no less incompatible 
with the total want of every allurement that gives 
success to intrigue, and of every resource for exer- 
cising oppression, which they are accustomed to 
ridicule in its immediate followers. An interpreta- 
tion, therefore, which equally militates with the 
assertions of those who anxiously defend a system, 
and with the concessions of those who openly at- 
tack it, requires every support that can be furnished 
from solid reasoning and unequivocal evidence. 
But is this the case in the question before us? As- 
suredly it is not; for, on the other hand, if you be- 
lieve Christ not only, on all other occasions, to 
have wished secretly, but upon this single occasion 
to have encouraged openly, the most shocking 
enormities, you fall into this very absurd and very 
inadmissible opinion, that an impostor of the most 
profligate ambition and atrocious cruelty that ever 
appeared in the world deliberately counteracted his 
own purposes — that he unnecessarily exposed the 
wickedness he ought to have concealed, and madly 
excited an opposition which he must be conscious 
of his own inability to repel. 

In these observations you have a clear, and I be- 
lieve, an apposite answer to the insolent and malig- 
nant sarcasm of a writer, whose taste is, in my opi- 
nion, as much disgraced by false wit, as his philo- 
sophy by false reasoning. Christ, says the author 
of the Characteristics, and his followers, preached 
up charity and love, the better to enable a set of 
men, some centuries afterwards, to tyrannize over 
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those, whom the engaging sounds of charity and 
brotherly love had entrapped into subjection. (vol. 
il. p. 115.) But the insinuation is no less irrecon- 
cileable to fact, than it is intheory improbable. As 
a subterfuge it is without speciousness ; it stands as 
an assertion without proof; and as an effort of 
raillery it defeats itself, because it is totally and no- 
toriously destitute of decorum and justice. 

I might rest the dispute upon this general issue ; 
and by many it may be thought superfluous to pur- 
sue it any farther. But the instability and incon- 
sistence of the human understanding, the disguises 
under which exploded errors insensibly recur, and 
the proneness of mankind to dwell upon the unfa- 
vourable side, the malice of our adversaries, and the 
weakness of our friends, compel me to be of a dif- 
ferent opinion. Our enemies, overlooking or de- 
riding the benevolent principles which pervade the 
greater part of the Gospel, will triumphantly expa- 
tiate on this particular passage, and avail themselves 
of its seeming ambiguity. Our friends, whatever 
conviction they may feel of the general charity 
which is inculcated by the Gospel, and whatever 
consolation they may derive from it, will sometimes 
find their thoughts staggered with doubt, and 
alarmed with apprehension, when they reflect on 
the menacing appearance which the words of my 
text must wear to unenlightened minds. For these 
reasons, I shall endeavour to confute every possible 
objection of the infidel, and to remove every pos- 
sible scruple of the believer. From this series, then, 
of general observations, we may collect what the 
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meaning of Christ probably was not. I go now 
forward to the discussion of more direct and parti- 
cular proofs, from which you may perceive what it 
actually was. 

According to the soundest rule of logic, doubtful 
passages in every book ought to be explained by 
such as are direct and plain. Thus too, in the life 
of every man, detached actions, which wear the as- 
pect of severity, ought to be measured by the 
general conduct of the agent, when that conduct is 
remarkable for the opposite qualities of mildness 
and clemency. But of these pleas, reasonable as 
they are, we need not avail ourselves in the present 
case ; for the expression itself, as well as the rela- 
tion in which it stands to other parts of this chap- 
ter, will justify an interpretation by no means dis- 
honourable to our holy religion, or uninteresting 
to us who profess it. Consistently with the idiom 
of the original language the words to send are used 
not in a final, but an eventual sense; they denote 
not the intention of the agent, but the effects of 
his actions; they inform us, not that Christ ahso- 
lutely designed to make his religion the cause of 
implacable violence, and outrageous hostility, but 
that through the fallible understandings, and un- 
controlled passions of those who embraced it, his 
religion would he perverted into an instrument of 
evil to the persons, for whose supreme and ultimate 
good it was graciously communicated. 

In the same manner, I would farther observe, we 
may vindicate some other passages of scripture, 
which have perplexed the judgments, and alarmed 
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the fears of many well-meaning persons. When it 
is said in our translation—“ In them is fulfilled the 
prophecy of Isaiah, which said, this people’s heart 
is waxed gross, lest at any time, they should see 
with their eyes, and hear with their ears, and under- 
stand with their hearts, and should be converted, 
and I should heal them”’—a critical attention to 
the original words will shew us, that there is no- 
thing incompatible with the justice and mercy of 
God. For the true meaning of the words is this; 
the hearts of men were so hardened by a long course 
of voluntary sin, that according to the regular and 
stated operation of the human mind, they hearing, 
in fact did not understand; they seeing, in fact did 
not see. Now the difference of our interpretation 
from the sense, which offers itself to a hasty and 
superficial reader is of great moment both in re- 
spect to the passage just quoted, and to the text; 
and also it seems to me, that each expression elu- 
cidates and confirms our method of explaining the 
other, so as to form a general principle for the re- 
moval of all similar difficulties. In the sense which 
at first strikes us, we are at a loss to justify the 
attributes of God, if he, as it were, mocks his crea- 
tures with offering instruction, whilst he had by 
arbitrary decrees doomed them to an incapacity of 
comprehending. We should also, in the same man- 
ner, be compelled by our moral feelings to condemn 
the declaration of Christ, if he in reality preached 
his Gospel with a view to send variance on earth. 
But according to our explanation, which is most 


satisfactory to the learned, and most comfortable to 
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the pious, the whole blame of obduracy among the 
Jews, and of discord among Christians, remains 
with man only. The instruction of prophets was 
sent to enlighten the Jews, who were prevented 
from forming a right idea of that instruction by the 
obstinacy of their prejudices. A religion is vouch- 
safed to Christians in order to make them happy, 
which, however, in the event becomes to some of 
them a source of misery, through the violence of 
their passions, and the corruption of their hearts. 
As I wish to fix upon your minds both the clear- 
est apprehension and the most settled satisfaction 
about the real meaning of our Saviour, I shall close 
these remarks by shewing that the context agrees 
most obviously and most exactly with the interpre- 
tation I have adopted. In some of the preceding 
verses Christ, in a very copious and solemn manner, 
had laid before his Disciples the difficulties they 
were to endure, and the dangers they were to en- 
counter in the promulgation of the Gospel. He in- 
formed them, that their integrity would be brought 
to a most severe test ; and he holds out at once the 
most animating encouragement to those who 
should support their trial, and the most awful 
menaces against those who shrunk from it. Who- 
soever will confess me before men, him will I con- 
fess ; but whosoever shall deny me before men, him 
will I also deny before my father which is in heaven. 
Then the text immediately follows—think not I am 
come to send peace on earth; I came not to send 
peace, but a sword. From this assertion he de- 
scends to a particular detail of the manner, in which 
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it would be accomplished ; for Iam come, saith he, 
to set a man at variance against his father, and the 
daughter against her mother. Then he carries back 
his hearers to the point, on which he had before in- 
sisted, and which indeed was the leading object of 
his whole discourse—he that loveth father or mother, 
son or daughter more than me, is not worthy of me. 

In the course of God’s righteous but unsearch- 
able providence, the fiercest resistance was to be 
expected by Christians, as well from their nearest 
relations, as from their bitterest enemies. But 
though they could not prevent these evils, they were 
not to sink under their pressure; for no relation was 
to be so far loved, nor any enemy so far dreaded, as 
to induce the disciples to forsake their master, by 
whom they were redeemed, or to renounce the traths 
of which they were persuaded. In the whole, there- 
fore, of our Lord’s address in the passages preceding 
the text, and those that follow it, Christ is actuated 
by a temper widely different indeed from violence 
and malevolence. He speaks of the mischiefs his 
true followers were to suffer, not to inflict ; instead 
of inciting them to commit injury, he teaches them 
to bear, and forbids them to retaliate. He instructs 
them in the duties of patience and fortitude; the 
first of which is unquestionably friendly to the 
quiet of society, and the last was indispensibly 
necessary for the establishment of his religion. He 
encourages them, not to kill the body, but to be 
fearless of those who were able and willing to kill 
it-—not to hate all men for the name of Christ, but 
to bear up against the hatred of those who were 
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enemies to that name—not to attack the lives of 
their fellow-creatures, but to sacrifice their own. 

In respect therefore to our Lord’s immediate 
disciples, he acted a fair part in informing them of 
the evils which hung over them. He acted a wise 
part in preparing them for the shock. He acted a 
generous part in curbing their resentments, and 
in teaching them, by the brightest example, as well 
as the most solemn injunctions, to count it all joy 
when they were thought worthy to suffer for the 
sake of truth. But if we may judge of our Lord's 
meaning from the extent in which it seems to have 
been realized—if similar facts will warrant a similar 
application of this passage to them, we may with 
great propriety suppose him to have had in view 
many distant as well as present obstacles, not merely 
to the external propagation of his Gospel, but to its 
proper efficacy on the lives of its professors. He 
probably directed his expression, not only to the 
cruel disasters which awaited his disciples, when 
they were persecuted by the Jews and Gentiles, but 
to those also which disturbed the repose and cor- 
rupted the innocency of Christians, when they be- 
gan to persecute each other. Nevertheless, it can- 
not be said that he designed or approved of perse- 
cution in either case; and therefore the only infer- 
ence that we can draw from the text is, that Christ 
foresaw, and meant to foretell, and implicitly to 
condemn, the unhappy disputes and calamities that 
would arise after his return to his Father. In fore- 
seeing them, he gave a decisive proof of that wis- 
dont which discerned the most improbable and dis- 
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cordant causes working together for the same great 
end, and ultimately contributing to diffuse and con- 
firm the religion which at first they might be sup- 
posed to obstruct. In foretelling them, he puts his 
sincere followers upon their guard against the influ- 
ence of every headstrong and malignant passion. 
In condemning them, he designed to shelter, and, 
in the estimation of all impartial judges, effectually 
has sheltered his religion from the infamy incurred 
by those who have neither the good sense to under- 
stand its letter, nor the generosity to catch its spirit, 
nor the honesty to observe its injunctions. 

I shall conclude the present discourse with these 
plain, but interesting observations. An impostor 
would have been willing to colour over the dark 
side of things, and would have ostentatiously de- 
scribed the auspicious effects of his doctrines, and 
the prosperous state of his followers. But Christ, 
you see, most forcibly and most copiously dwells on 
the evils that would arise from his doctrines, and 
treats with equal severity the crimes of those who 
admitted, and those who disbelieved them. We 
are therefore authorized by the words of my text 
to suspect the sincerity, and to censure the incon- 
sistency of all persons who would use their Chris- 
tian liberty as a cloak for maliciousness—who em- 
ploy the sacred name of religion for a sanction to 
the most impious actions—and while they inten- 
tionally disturb the happiness of mankind, pretend 
to be solicitous for the honour of God. 

The honour of God arises from the happiness of 
his creatures ; and that happiness is effectually pro- 
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moted by a religion, the Author of which, both m 
his words and actions, has endeavoured to establish 
peace among us upon earth, as well as to secure 
felicity for us in heaven. 

But if the excellence of all religion is to be mea- 
sured by its utility, do not such instances of super- 
stition, stubbornness, and cruelty in Christians, tend 
to weaken our veneration, and to stagger our belief, 
of the Gospel itself? As to the fact, E reply that 
Christianity has, upon the whole, produced a far 
greater share of good than of evil — that in what it 
explicitly teaches, or positively commands, no evil 
whatsoever has arisen—that the errors and vices of 
its professors are to be traced up to other sources 
than their religion — that by this religion both are 
expressly condemned, and both so far prevented, as 
seems to have been possible with beings whose in- 
tellectual and moral constitution is like that of man. 
As to the right it yet asserts to our faith, good 
sense bids us distinguish between the use and abuse 
of every good gift; experience tells us, that as the 
use is profitable the abuse is dangerous; and ana- 
logy may inform us, that Christianity, from the 
mixed state of things in which it was taught, and 
yet is believed, stands upon a footing with all the 
moral and natural dispensations of its Author. Are 
not all the crimes in the world produced by an ex- 
cessive self-love, or a mistaken benevolence? Yet 
self-love is the spring, and benevolence the end, of 
all virtue. Do not the convulsions and seeming 
irregularities of nature proceed from the laws of 
gravitation, and of attraction and repulsion? Yet 
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from these laws is also the beauty, order, and, in 
our apprehension perhaps, the very existence of 
such objects as are discernible by our senses ; and 
by the constancy and intenseness of their operation, 
all things conspire for our happiness and our pre- 
servation. Christianity, misunderstood and dis- 
obeyed, may have occasioned the sword of oppres- 
sion to be lifted up; but it has diffused sentiments 
of peace more widely and more effectually than any 
other religion, which human wisdom has devised, or 
human authority supported. 

Evil terminating in itself cannot be reconciled to 
the nature of a wise Creator; but evil productive 
of ultimate good, in our conceptions, may properly 
make, and in our experience actually has made, a 
part of the moral government under which we live. 
Now, why the same evil should not be designed for 
the same ends in the Christian dispensation —why, 
if designed by the great Contriver of that dispensa- 
tion, it should not be known to the immediate Dis- 
penser of it —and, if known, why it should not be 
declared, peculiarly as a proof of his foresight, and 
in common with all other moral precepts, addressed 
to those who are likely to violate them, as a warn- 
ing to his followers—these are questions which it is 
no very easy task to establish in the negative. 
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SERMON XXX. 


MarrHew x. 34. 


Think not I am come to send peace on earth: I came not to 
send peace, but a sword. 


In a late discourse I endeavoured to rescue these 
words from the misconceptions of ignorance, and 
the misrepresentations of infidelity, by a series both 
of presumptive and direct proofs. I shewed you 
that they were intended to predict, but not to justify 
the evils of which Christianity has been eventually 
productive ; and therefore that they may with more 
propriety be alleged by the friends of the Gospel in 
proof of Christ’s wisdom, than by the enemies of it, 
as instances of his cruelty. 

Now if our Lord had magnificently described 
peace and harmony as the immediate consequences 
of his religion, you would have opposed the solid 
evidence of fact to the unsupported authority of as- 
sertion. If he had coldly, and, as it were, inciden- 
tally mentioned all the unfortunate and unjustifiable 
divisions that have arisen among his followers, you 
would have been offended at the languor of his 
feelings—but when he repeatedly foretells, and most 
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expressly condemns those divisions, he surely cuts 
off all possibility of fair complaint against the want 
of foresight, or the want of consistence. 

As my last discourse was intended to obviate the 
speculative objections of those who disbelieve the 
Gospel, the present will be employed in strength- 
ening the conviction, and in regulating the conduct, 
of those by whom it is sincerely admitted. I then 
endeavoured to establish the fact, that Christ pre- 
dicted, but did not countenance religious contention. 
I shall now go forward to the discussion of such 
questions as the fact thus established naturally sug- 
gests to every serious believer; for surely it is of 
the highest importance for us to know how far what 
Christ predicted has been accomplished, and whe- 
ther it be practicable for us to avoid what he has 
not countenanced. Let us therefore in the third 
place, consider the proofs which history supplies in 
confirmation of the prophecy contained in my text. 

By a writer,* who is justly celebrated for the 
depth of his learning, and the keenness of his pene- 
tration, it has been said, that unarmed prophets 
never were successful. The observation, as applied 
to the conduct of Christ himself, is notoriously un- 
just. And if it be just in its application to all 
other teachers, we deduce from it a new argument 
in favour of the Gospel, and we contend, that the 
true religion neither required, nor employed those 
hateful expedients, which were indispensably neces- 
sary to the establishment of falsehood, and inya- 
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riably used by those who patronized it. Assuredly 
the triumphs of Christ over the prejudices and vices 
of his hearers were effected without the stratagems 
of policy, and without the tumults of conquest. 
They derived their success from the social wisdom, 
the exemplary virtue, and the preternatural powers 
of our righteous master. They were obtained 
without any artifice to beguile those who were en- 
dowed with an honest simplicity of heart, and with- 
out any compulsion to subdue men who were of an 
impetuous or refractory spirit. Such, if we speak 
comparatively, was the easy and calm progress of 
the Gospel during the life of Christ. For vio- 
lence was then confined to his person; it took its 
rise from his enemies always; and it was retaliated 
by his friends in one instance only, when the ser- 
vant of the chief priest was wounded by the indig- 
nant apostle, and in the very same moment was 
healed by his compassionate master. But after the 
death of Christ the prospect is overspread with a 
thicker and more inauspicious gloom. Those ma- 
lignant passions which had vented their fury upon 
the mild and unresisting Founder of the Gospel, 
now extended themselves to his numerous followers. 
And, indeed, if we reflect upon the pride and ob- 
stinacy of the Jewish nation, we shall not wonder 
at the excess to which they carried their opposition 
to the doctrines of our Lord, or at the rooted and 
implacable hatred which they conceived against any 
of their countrymen who taught or embraced them. 
Such is the perverseness of the human will, and 
such too often the depravity of the human heart, 
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that opposite effects are in different circumstances 
worked out by causes seemingly similar; and that 
they who in seasons of tranquillity are the objects 
of our kindest affections, become in times of discord 
the victims of our most implacable resentments. 
Hence all the endearments of domestic relation, and 
all the bonds of social and religious intercourse, by 
which those who adhered to Christ had been once 
united to those who rejected him, served only to 
make the guilt of a pretended apostacy from Ju- 
daism more flagrant, in the eyes of men who were 
themselves too stubborn to be converted, and too 
malicious to be soothed. 

When Christianity was preached among the Gen- 
tiles, the reproach which was by implication cast 
upon their impure and monstrous system of popu- 
lar belief, necessarily called forth a most determined 
spirit of opposition. Ashamed to transfer their 
hopes and fears from a host of subordinate deities 
to the one unknown God, and afraid to embrace a 
scheme of morality very adverse to the sensual gra- 
tifications in which they had without remorse in- 
dulged themselves, they thought no indignity too 
gross, no injury too oppressive, if it tended to check 
the progress of the Gospel. ‘The intrinsic purity 
of the Christian religion, and the consistency with 
which it was supported, exposed its advocates to 
peculiar hardships. Paganism, destitute as it was, 
not only of divine authority, but of any fixed prin- 
ciple in reason, indiscriminately and eagerly pa- 
tronized any number of Gods, and any traditions 
concerning their attributes and actions. Christianity, 
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on the contrary, not only excluded the multitude of 
heathen deities, but all their impurities, and all the 
absurd, impious qualities ascribed to them. It 
therefore appeared harsh and unsocial in the eyes 
of the vulgar, who were attached to their ancient 
theology, and of the philosophers, who looked down 
with contempt upon all forms of religion, new or 
old, whether rational or absurd. 

Unhappily too for the first teachers of the Gos- 
pel, both the passions of the vulgar and the pride 
of the philosopher were supported by the tyranny 
of the magistrate. And hence arose that long train 
of persecutions which harassed the Christian Church 
before the time of Constantine. But if the blood 
of the martyrs was shed wantonly and barbarously 
by the enemies of the Gospel, we might expect that 
after its establishment by the civil power all would 
be peace and harmony among its friends. This ex- 
pectation, alas! however reasonable, is disappointed 
by the contentions of Christians themselves. While 
Christianity was yet in its infancy, and various ad- 
versarles were conspiring to stifle it before it could 
arrive at its full vigour, a most violent debate about 
the celebration of Easter had severed the Asiatic 
and European churches. In Constantine’s time it 
was unnecessarily and angrily revived, for the pur- 
pose of settling what might have been safely and 
properly left undetermined, because no determina- 
tion could add to the credibility of the fact com- 
memorated, or elevate the rational piety of those by 
whom it was believed. 

But the disputes upon this subject were inconsi- 
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derable, when compared with all the acts of cruel 
intolerance and impious dogmatism, which followed 
upon the controversy between the partizans and the 
opponents of Athanasius. Senseless and groundless 
distinctions were multiplied every day. The Church 
was split into innumerable factions, who were actu- 
ated by a shameless emulation in presumption and 
uncharitableness. The sword was lifted up by the 
father against the son, and all thoughts of peace 
were laid aside by those who were of the same 
household. It would be a painful task to expatiate 
upon the intemperate debates which were agitated 
in some succeeding ages — upon the insolence and 
barbarity of the victorious parties — or upon the 
malignity which rankled in the bosom of the van- 
quished, who eagerly seized every opportunity of 
retaliation. To say the fact, whatever doctrines they 
might be anxious to disseminate, and by whatever 
spirit they might profess to be influenced, it seems, 
by a kind of fatality, to have been the disgrace of 
every party, not to have acted up to the dignity of 
that virtue, which St. Paul has emphatically called 
charity. All of them seem to have exchanged the 
humbleness of adversity for the insolence of power— 
to have passed at once from patience under wrong 
to impatience of control—to have felt the inclina- 
tion, as soon as they had acquired the ability to op- 
press—and, in short, to have disregarded every 
virtue, which they had formerly commended—to 
have refused every indulgence, which they had for- 
merly solicited—and to have heaped without com- 
punction those severities upon others, of which 
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themselves had complained without redress. But 
when the Church of Rome gained the ascendancy, 
all tranquillity and concord were banished from the 
Christian world. Hence the progress of that 
Church to an unprecedented and intolerable domi- 
nion is marked by destructive wars, by secret con- 
spiracies, by the assassination of prelates and princes, 
and by convulsions in the laws and government of 
various states. Were history indeed silent upon 
the occasion, we might justly conclude, that man- 
kind would not have been reconciled to the irra- 
tional tenets and daring pretensions of the Romish 
Church without long and vigorous struggles. During 
those struggles, the still voice of reason was lost 
among the clamours of the angry controversialists ; 
all the worst affections of the mind were inflamed, 
and mankind were hurried by superstition and bi- 
gotry into the most horrid excesses of fraud and in- 
justice. We must not forget that the power of this 
Church has been uniformly supported by the same 
means which first established it. The contest for 
supremacy on the part of the Pope at Rome over 
the Patriarch of Constantinople, who claimed an 
independency ; the formal declaration against here- 
tics in the Popedom of Alexander the Third; the 
ridiculous yet barbarous severities exercised against 
the Jews; the romantic and unprovoked depreda- 
tions committed against the Saracens; the unjust 
punishments inflicted upon those who attempted a 
reformation in different ages in different countries ; 
the open institution of the inquisitorial court—that 
most terrible and irresistible engine of spiritual 
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tyranny; the execrable barbarities committed at 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew; the sanguinary 
fury of the inflamed rabble, and the unrelenting 
vengeance of a bigoted king—these, I say, are de- 
cisive proofs of the justice with which our Saviour 
predicted the sad effects of perverted religion. They 
are melancholy indications of the depravity, to which 
human nature may be debased by superstition and 
blind zeal, when leagued, as they often are leagued, 
with pride, rapacity, and malevolence. As conten- 
tions in states often take their rise from the rest- 
lessness of the strong to trample upon the feeble, so 
the mischievous consequences of religious disputes 
may be generally ascribed to the combination of 
the worst members in the community against the 
most useful. For against whom is the sword of 
persecution for the most part lifted up? Against 
men of enlightened understanding and exalted spi- 
rits—men who glow with a generous love of know- 
ledge, and who feei a jealous solicitude for the 
dearest rights of their species — men who have the 
sagacity to hunt down imposture through all the 
labyrinths of scholastic theology, and the courage 
to maintain truth amidst the denunciations of eccle- 
siastical vengeance. By whom too is it pointed? 
Not merely by the sullen and vindictive bigot, or 
the captious and heated enthusiast, but by the wily 
and unprincipled statesman, who, acting under the 
veil of piety, is always ready to take advantage of 
vulgar credulity and popular phrenzy—to make reli- 
gious hypocrisy the surer and more fatal engine of 
political—and to entangle the pretended interests of 
VOL. VI. P 
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the Gospel with the real interests of despotism. A 
man of this description acts with the most detest- 
able, but formidable consistence, when he looks with 
an eye of malignant suspicion upon that curious and 
intrepid spirit of investigation, which, by separating 
what is artfully and unnaturally blended together, 
would drag to light the deceitfulness of his profes- 
sions, the futility of his claims, and the destructive 
tendency of his purposed machinations. 

I have already mentioned to you the checks by 
which the Church of Rome endeavoured to confine 
the bold and extensive range of free inquiry—the 
artifices by which she seduced the incautious—the 
terrors by which she kept the most daring in sub- 
jection, and all the various means she employed te 
fortify her arrogant pretensions, and to arm in sup- 
port of them the sharpest and most untractable pas- 
sions which agitate the mind of man. It is how- 
ever to be acknowledged, and it is to be also la- 
mented, that the same spirit which had raged with 
unbridled fierceness among the advocates of Popery, 
was not without some share of its baleful influence 
among the reformed. The choleric and haughty 
Calvin had risen to eminence by his animated and 
well-founded invectives against the cruelties, as well 
as the absurdities of the Romish Church; yet the 
opponents of his wild and cheerless system unhap- 
pily sunk under the weight of his displeasure ; for 
we read of this distinguished reformer, that he 
dragged the supposed heretic to the stake, not 
merely with the insolence of a champion who had 
conquered his antagonist, but with the more horrid 
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deliberation of the self-deluded, self-applauding en- 
thusiast, who boasts of doing God service, when he 
at once, at one effectual blow, cuts off the offender 
from existence here, and hurries him into the tor- 
ments thought to be reserved for him hereafter. 
The zealous Luther, while he shrunk from the idea 
of destroying his fellow-creatures, yet admitted the 
propriety of every penal severity which fell short of 
the bitterness of death. Even the amiable, though 
unfortunate Servetus, allowed the justice of banish- 
ment; and upon the rigours, I ought to say the 
barbarities, which the wise and pious Cranmer not 
only permitted, but exercised—is there one among 
you who can reflect without a blush and without a 
tear? To accomplish by force what ought to have 
been the effect of persuasion—to confound the in- 
terests of an upstart and petty sect with the general 
credit of the Gospel—to rush precipitately into 
expedients, which served only to gratify the ambi- 
tion of those who had led a religious party, or the 
malevolence of those who had adhered to it—to 
diffuse a wide and rooted hatred of all Christians, 
who maintained different opinions with equal sin- 
cerity, and perhaps defended them with superior 
abilities—to interrupt the repose of nations, and to 
shake the very foundations of all lawful government 
—to spill the righteous blood of men who would 
not adopt what they thought erroneous, and would 
not utter what they supposed false—to fall into 
these weaknesses and these crimes was, I fear, the 
fate even of those who had nobly burst asunder the 
shackles of Romish despotism. But if the effects 
Pp 2 
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are thus terrible, who can suppress the mingled 
emotions of contempt, indignation, and sorrow, 
when he considers that their primary causes were 
in themselves so trifling, and in the estimation of 
any wise man, so disproportionate to those effects ? 
For upon what have the passions of men blazed 
out? Upon points of remote use or barren specu- 
lation—upon the babble of ignorance or the jargon 
of sophistry—in conjectures decorated by refine- 
ment, or assumptions fortified by dogmatism—on 
factitious mysteries, unworthy of attention from a 
good man, or on real difficulties incapable of deci- 
sion among the most learned. Thus we are not less 
amazed at the impious tenets, than shocked at the 
vindictive dispositions of those who presided at the 
Council of Dort. In England we are disgusted at 
the sullen obstinacy of some puritans, at the brutal 
ferocity of others, and at the insolent domination 
of their headstrong and infatuated oppressors. In 
Scotland we see the progress of reformation ac- 
companied by the most wanton indignities to the 
majesty of the laws—by the most alarming shocks 
to the stability of the government—by the gloomy 
and fantastic austerities of mortification, and by an 
irrational, unnatural system of faith, which chilled 
the ardour of social benevolence, and substituted 
the fear of God for the love of man. 

But from these hideous degradations of our na- 
ture—from these abuses of a religion which was in- 
tended to purify and exalt it, turn we aside to other 
and more pleasing scenes. In looking back to past 
ages, the mind recoils instantly from that huge mass 
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of evils, which, by accomplishing the prophesy of 
Christ, tends indeed to establish the credibility of his 
Gospel, and yet leaves us under melancholy impres- 
sions from its limited efficacy. Butin comparing those 
ages with the present, we find abundant source of 
consolation; and it is for the purpose of preserving 
you against the return of these pernicious conten- 
tions, that I hold up to you the faults of men whom 
you are accustomed to reverence—faults however 
which their example can never consecrate, and 
which in these more enlightened and more civilized 
times, their posterity, I hope, will never repeat. 
Alarmed we may be, on a superficial view, at the 
quick and daring strides of infidelity; but we may 
exchange terror for exultation, when we reflect on 
the rapid improvement of mankind in the know- 
ledge of genuine Christianity—on the wide dissemi- 
nation of tolerating principles—and on the prospe- 
rous growth of those social virtues, which every reve- 
lation professing to come from God may be reason- 
ably expected to cherish. The spirit of toleration, 
indeed, after triumphing over the difficulties by 
which the senseless prejudices or groundless timidity, 
the shameless selfishness, or merciless rigour of in- 
dividuals had long clogged it, is now beginning to 
struggle with the more formidable obstacles, which 
are thrown in its way by priest-craft and state-craft, 
by spiritual pride and insatiable ambition. Already 
has it convinced the governors of Popish as well as 
Protestant countries, that their proper employment 
is to protect the civil rights, but not to tyrannize 
over the consciences of their subjects; and that 
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their best interests require them, instead of lifting 
up the sword of persecution, to wrest it from the 
hands of every presumptuous and inexorable zealot. 
The same spirit will, I trust, in a short time con- 
vince the most deluded and bigoted among the peo- 
ple, that Christianity is to be defended only by the 
reasonings, as it can be adorned only by the lives of 
its various professors—that diversity of opinion is 
quite compatible with integrity of heart—that all 
the duties of civilized life can be faithfully per- 
formed, and therefore all its privileges ought to be 
unreservedly enjoyed by every pious sectary who 
trusts to his Redeemer, and I am not ashamed to 
add, by every honest man who acknowledges and 
worships a God. To stop short of this concession 
is to recall and re-establish the principles by which 
the wretched cause of persecution is propped up. 
To avow that concession, and to act from it—to 
avow it, I mean, without disingenuous reservation, 
and to act from it without invidious distinction, is 
to support our real dignity as reasonable creatures, 
as good citizens, and as consistent Christians. 
Doubtless the true spirit of religion is to be found 
under every form of government, and every mode of 
faith. The noblest ends of religion is to connect 
the service of God with the love of man; and de- 
pend upon it, my brethren, the very choicest re- 
wards of religion are in reserve for those worthy 
men who employ their talents in the retired silence 
of private life, or their authority in the state, to pro- 
mote peace on earth. 

In my former discourse I endeavoured by ana- 
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logical reasons to repel those objections to which 
Christianity is exposed, as the indirect occa- 
sion of many evils among its professors; but 
as rational Christianity, together with all its at- 
tendant virtues, shall be established among man- 
kind, the advocate of the Gospel, as a divine re- 
velation, will be engaged in the easier and more 
pleasant task. Instead of toiling through the 
crooked and tedious proofs of analogy—instead of 
exhorting you to acquiesce in evils darkly and con- 
fusedly intermixed with good, he will boldly call 
upon you to rejoice in them when actually and visi- 
bly productive of it. Mankind, I know, as they 
feel the utility, will be more disposed to admit the 
truth of any religious system, and I say with confi- 
dence, for the honour of the Gospel, that as by its 
letter it does not encourage persecution, so by its 
spirit it does encourage every moral principle and 
every benevolent feeling which can be friendly to 
toleration. The text indeed exhibits a very dismal 
and mortifying picture of the Christian world ;_his- 
tory also confirms the justness of the representa- 
tion; and when you consider the uncommon ma- 
lignity of the passions on subjects of religion, you 
will not be surprised at the earnestness of Christ, in 
foretelling all the complicated distresses, and in 
condemning all the aggravated curses of his divided 
and corrupted Church. 

Proceed we, therefore, in the last place to examine 
the more secret and baneful causes of religious con- 
tention. They lurk, indeed, so deeply in the dark 
recesses of the heart, as to escape superficial ob- 
servers; but they are so closely interwoven with 
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our moral agency, and operate upon it so forcibly as 
to have attracted the notice, and justified the pre- 
dictions of him, who at a glance pierced into the most 
hidden and complex constitution of our minds—who 
was eminently skilled in what the first moral philo- 
sopher among the ancients, and the first didactic 
poet among the moderns, have pronounced the 
proper study of mankind, or as it 1s expressed in the 
beautiful and nervous simplicity of Scripture—who 
knew what was in man. The original and ordinary 
causes into which religious strife may be resolved, 
are the prejudices of education, the pride of opinion, 
the extravagant admiration of ourselves and superci- 
lions contempt of others, which superior sanctity in- 
spires. With these is often combined the lust of 
wealth, or domination, or fame; and powerful as are 
these springs of action, they pass unsuspected 
through the infatuation of those upon whom they 
operate; or they put on some treacherous appear- 
ance, which conceals from us their deformity, and 
reconciles us to their excesses. Where ambition 
and worldly policy are the ruling passions of men, and 
prompt them to any difficult undertakings, it is not 
impossible for persons of large experience and correct 
observation to calculate their probable effects. But 
when zeal without knowledge inflames the mind— 
when the vehemence of fanaticism is united with 
the stubborness of bigotry, all conjecture about the 
mischief of which they are capable, is baffled. The 
religious spirit, as it is called, assumes so many 
strange disguises—it co-operates with so many dif- 
ferent affections—it avails itself so dextrously of ex- 
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ternal and collateral circumstances — it retires so 
suddenly, and so suddenly rallies—it is so prepared 
alike for deep intrigue and desperate outrages—it is 
so capable of stooping to every meanness, and rush- 
ing into every extravagance—it starts up in so many 
various shapes of the most volatile caprice and in- 
vincible stubbornness, that scarce any sagacity can 
foresee, or any intrepidity resist its efforts. The 
worst measures are then contemplated with appro- 
bation, adopted with eagerness, and prosecuted with 
unfeeling obstinacy, and with unwearied perseve- 
rance ; because they are supposed to be subservient 
to the best ends; and the best ends are usually the 
establishment of error, of fraud, and of usurpation— 
the success of measures to which the hardness of 
the heart is scarce adequate, unless assisted by the 
delusions of the head—the accomplishment of de- 
signs, which, as they do violence to the common- 
sense and common feelings of mankind, require an 
uncommon degree of preparatory depravation in the 
affections and understandings of those who are to 
execute them. Subtlety is then confounded with 
wisdom, and outrage is sanctified with the name of 
zeal. ‘To add contumely to oppression—to impute 
the opinions of our adversaries to the most invidi- 
ous motives, and trace them through a series of the 
most frightful consequences—are excesses which, 
upon other occasions, indeed, we should not scruple 
to charge with gross indecency and savage malevo- 
lence; but which in religious matters are weakly or 
insidiously ascribed to an honest indignation. To 
break asunder the ties of domestic relation—to turn 
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a deaf ear to the remonstrances of friends, the sup- 
plications of children, and the commands of parents, 
is, in the language of the bigot, to possess that ele- 
vated and heroic virtue, which justly estimates the 
claims of jarring obligations, and inflexibly pursues 
things spiritual in preference to things temporal. 
Thus the deceitful suggestions of fancy are suffered 
to predominate over the dictates of reason and the 
sensibilities of nature. 

But further—where the end is supposed to sanc- 
tify the means, all the common operations of the 
mind are inverted. Men exult in their superio- 
rity to the restraints of fear and shame. The 
dangers which generally suspend the mind in in- 
action, now rouse it to a more daring ardour of 
enterprise. The very magnitude and extent of evils 
enhance the merit of inflicting them; and without 
one check from conscience—nay, with the most 
vigorous impulses from self-applause—mankind let 
loose all their acrimonious and intemperate pas- 
sions, and are proud to see desolation mark the 
career of their victories. Sometimes the presump- 
tuous boldness of character, the eager hopes, the 
impious self-confidence, which distinguish enthusi- 
asm, have incited men to a contempt of the esta- 
blished duties of life, and have burst upon the peace 
of society with the rapid and invincible fury of a 
tempest. Superstition has at other times worked a 
more slow, but equally fatal effect. It has rendered 
the heart more callous than enthusiasm can render 
it, to every delicate and generous feeling. In criti- 
cal situations it has suddenly called in the aid of the 
enthusiastic spirit itself, in order to invigorate the 
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natural sluggishness of its own exertions, and to 
secure more effectually the attainment of its favo- 
rite object. Imbecility and timidity are, I know, 
the usual characteristics of superstition; but while 
it yokes the mind in subjection to certain monstrous 
opinions and certain ambitious leaders, it prepares 
men, at the same time, for every project, however 
hazardous and however flagitious, which the craft 
of those leaders may recommend, or the interests of 
those opinions may seem to demand. This assertion 
may be equally justified from philosophy and from 
experience. Philosophy applies to religious strug- 
gles the remark that has often been made upon 
political ones—that in minds which have long 
groaned under the galling pressure of bondage, the 
sallies of rage are instantaneous and impetuous, pro- 
duced by the slightest causes, and followed up by 
the most flagrant excesses. Experience informs us, 
that among the Roman Catholics, whose striking 
feature is superstition, barbarities have been com- 
mitted more frequent and more horrible than can 
be imputed to any of the sects which are charac- 
terized by fanaticism. 

Distinctions are, I am aware, made between the 
inherent malignity of opinions, and the characters 
of individuals, who embrace them. I confess too, 
that in some situations, it were want of wisdom to 
overlook, and want of candour to disregard those 
distinctions. The natural tempers, the acquired 
habits, the exterior condition of men, may counter- 
act, in some degree, the force of depraved opinions. 
But we should also recollect, that each of these 
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causes may come in aid of such opinions ; and that, 
where they do not immediately act in this manner, 
every religious system, which interests the ambition 
and malevolence of man in its support, tends, by a 
constant, though unsuspected influence, to corrupt 
the manners of its adherents, and to disturb the 
tranquillity of the world. 

Through an unhappy combination of outward cir- 
cumstances, and amidst the violent collisions of 
contending parties, the intrinsic excellence of reli- 
gion itself, the clearness of its evidences, the purity 
of its precepts, and the awfulness of its sanctions, 
produce and perpetuate the very mischiefs, which, 
in seasons of dispassionate and impartial investiga- 
tion, they either avert or mitigate. They incite us 
to pronounce hastily and indiscriminately, that the 
rejection of them is to be ascribed only to contu- 
macy of temper, or licentiousness of morals. They 
bestow upon debates either remotely, or artificially, 
or even ideally connected with them an importance, 
which sharpens the edge of every passion, which 
heightens every illusion of the imagination, and 
seduces reason itself to vindicate every rigour of 
compulsion. Hence in the tumults of popular cla- 
mour, and the paroxysms of popular rage, even the 
worthiest men are too apt to forget the usual can- 
dour of their judgments, the usual moderation of 
their tempers, and the usual rectitude of their con- 
duct. They catch, by a kind of contagion, the 
general frenzy. They are seized imperceptibly and 
incurably with that shameless audacity which con- 
federated numbers inspire. They re-echo the sense- 
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less and virulent invectives, which, in their cooler 
moments, they would have despised. They some- 
times approve of the severities, at which the natu- 
ral goodness of their hearts would, upon other oc- 
casions, have made them shudder. Or if the re- 
mains of languishing virtue forbid them to take an 
active part on the theatre of persecution, they can 
seldom summon up the courage to prevent what 
they have not acquired sufficient obduracy to per- 
petrate. Blind to the real springs of action in 
other men, and inattentive to the real tendency of 
the measures they adopt, and are thought to dignify 
by adoption, they become the unsuspecting dupes 
of cunning, and the involuntary instruments even of 
the most abandoned wickedness. But, if intempe- 
rate zeal can thus misguide even men of enlarged 
understandings, and benevolent dispositions—if it 
goads them on to acts of cruelty, and then by a 
kind of enchantment lulls their conscience into in- 
sensibility—can we wonder at the more atrocious 
wickedness, into which other men are precipitated 7 
For other men are actuated by baser motives, and 
stimulated, it may be, by passions habitually male- 
volent. They have neither sagacity to discover all 
the difficulties, which prevent the most diligent and 
unprejudiced inquirers from attaining truth, nor the 
liberality to feel that compulsion is equally unbe- 
coming and unavailing in the correction of error. 
Against these evils, then, so treacherous and fatal 
to the innocence of the best men, so calculated to 
enlarge the sphere of their malignant activity among 
the worst, we must exercise the most unremitted 
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vigilance. For this purpose we should, with the 
most piercing discernment, and with the steadiest re- 
solution, explore our own hearts, which in the con- 
cerns of religion far less frequently deceive others 
than ourselves. In opposition to a very common and 
a very dangerous partiality, which limits toleration to 
the extent, in which our own particular tenets make 
it useful for ourselves to be tolerated, we should en- 
deavour to cultivate the most enlarged and exalted 
sentiments of Christian charity. We should recol- 
lect, that as our own inquiries are stretched through 
a wider compass, or the objects of them are exhi- 
bited through different mediums, it is possible for 
us to fall into the very opinions we now condemn, 
and to stand in need of the indulgence we are se- 
cretly inclined to withhold. Nay, as such a change 
of sentiment is perfectly consistent with a sincere 
love of truth, and may be the result of our own 
honest and laborious attempts to investigate it, we 
ought to suppose other men influenced by the same 
honourable principles, and therefore entitled to the 
same favourable construction, and to the same gentle 
treatment, we should ourselves expect. 

To those who linger on in one unvaried state of tor- 
pid indifference, or slavish credulity it were useless to 
appeal. The laziness of the drone usually unites with 
the pertinacity of the bigot, and it is no wonder that 
men of such characters should startle at the acti- 
vity they never felt, and be desirous to crush that 
freedom of investigation which tends to lay bare 
their mistakes, or to rouse them from their slum- 
ber. But I am now addressing myself to men who 
have pursucd their researches with keenness of cu- 
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riosity, and who have conducted them with intense- 
ness of application ; and who, while looking abroad 
on the spacious and crowded circle of human know- 
ledge, sometimes turn back their attention upon 
themselves, and explore all the latent and intricate 
operations of their own minds. Let them compare 
any distant periods of their life, in which their opi- 
nions on some dark or perplexed topics stood respec- 
tively in direct opposition to each other. What- 
ever revolutions they may have undergone in specu- 
lations, which they once thought most momentous, 
and most decided, can they really discern any sub- 
sequent decay in their moral habits — are they less 
valuable members of the community — less honest 
men—or less sincere believers? Even in cases 
where a change of sentiment has been followed up 
by an improvement in virtue, would such improve- 
ment have taken place if their understandings had 
not been previously convinced—and could such salu- 
tary conviction have been produced by force instead 
of argument? We can reason about others only 
from what we experience in ourselves. Whether, 
therefore, we suppose men not to be worse for dif- 
fering from our own tenets, or whether we expect 
them to become better after acceding to them, in nei- 
ther case is there the shadow of a justification for 
lifting up the scourge of persecution. Severity, in 
the first case, would be unjust as well as cruel, be- 
cause no fault is supposed—in the second, it would 
be unwise, as well as inhuman, because it tends not 
to the removal of the fault ; and seriously, if plain, 
but momentous, truths were frequently contem- 
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plated, they would evince the inefficacy of compul- 
sion to produce any good effects, and its tendency 
to multiply and to perpetuate the worst. He in- 
deed that would secure himself from all the possible 
evils into which he may be hereafter betrayed, in 
situations yet unexpected, and unexperienced — he 
that seriously reflects upon the weaknesses of the 
wisest men, and the crimes even of the most virtu- 
ous, in the ferment of religious contentions, will be 
in haste to provide for the present and future pre- 
servation of his own integrity. He will studiously 
avoid the first steps towards intolerance —he will 
boldly strip off all the specious colouring which has 
been thrown over persecution—he will cautiously 
bar up every avenue of his soul against those harsh 
and foul suspicions, which silently steal in upon the 
mind, and venomously prey upon its tenderest and 
noblest sensibilities. 

In the conclusion of this discourse I shall point 
out the most effectual methods of preserving, even 
in the most trying situation, that candour in our 
own opinions, and that liberality in our behaviour 
towards other men, which I am now most earnestly 
recommending to you. It is the property of infi- 
nite benevolence to descend from the whole to 
parts ; and among those parts the Christian dispen- 
sation holds a very distinguished place in the moral 
system to which we belong. On the other hand, 
the charity of man must diffuse itself gradually from 
one part of his species to another—from those who 
adopt our own religious modes of belief to all the 
various parties of Christians, and from Christians 
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themselves to the advocates for every other system 
of religion. It has been pertinently and energeti- 
cally observed, that he who says he loves God, but 
hates his neighbour, is a liar. And shall we hesi- 
tate then to urge the accusation of inconsistence 
and insincerity against those who, while they har- 
bour unkind sentiments, and meditate, perhaps, 
some vindictive plan against any neighbouring sects 
of religionists, yet profess I know not what large 
and generous love of mankind? For if we defame 
or injure those with whom we may live in a con- 
stant state of social intercourse, what affection can 
we be supposed to retain for others whose public 
and private interests are entirely separate from our 
own; and whose different manners, habits of think- 
ing, and modes of worship, are imperfectly known 
by us, and, if known more exactly, might be more 
severely condemned? Let us then, my brethren, 
upon the basis of mutual toleration, fix the princi- 
ples of a genuine, uniform, and consistent philan- 
thropy. Let us recommend Christianity to the ap- 
probation of all wise and all good men, by the kind 
and liberal disposition which it excites in us, not 
only to the pious Christian who joins in our wor- 
ship, but to the supposed heretic who conscien- 
tiously disapproves of it—to the impartial doubter 
who modestly declines it—to the unenlightened hea- 
then who understands it not—and even to the pro- 
fane scoffer who misrepresents and insults it. Above 
all things, let us secure our own personal interests 
in the covenanted mercies of the Gospel, not by 
VOL. VI. a 
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lifting up the sword, but by cherishing peace—not 
by frivolous and angry contentions about the tenets 
of Paul, and the authority of Cephas, but by honest 
and strenuous endeavours to imbibe the benevolent 
spirit, and conform to the righteous example of 
Christ himself. 

Finally, let us recollect, that as the Deity neither 
grants nor withholds in vain, the present life was 
probably intended, not for speculation where few 
can atchieve much, but for action where all may 
deserve well—that our intellectual defects may be 
instrumental to our moral improvement—that from 
our ignorance and our doubts we may learn mo- 
deration, which is an easier, and perhaps a nobler, 
acquisition than the understanding of all mysteries. 
May God Almighty impress on the hearts of you, 
who now hear me these interesting truths—may he 
prepare you by their influence for the arrival of 
that awful hour, when the proudest of us will be 
abashed with the scantiness of his attainments— 
when the wisest of us will be compelled to feel, 
what he now acknowledges faintly and insincerely, 
the feebleness of his powers—and when both will 
anxiously wish to have secured the pardon of num- 
berless uncorrected, undiscovered errors, by the 
practice of that charity which thinketh no evil. 
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The foregoing Sermon was written for Professor White, and 
a large portion of it preached by him on an anniversay of the 
Gunpowder Plot, for which occasion, after the word “male- 
volence,” (p. 209) Dr. Parr added— 


From this general representation of the enormi- 
ties by which the Church of Rome have tarnished 
the lustre of Christianity, while it fulfilled the pre- 
diction of Christ himself, I now proceed, in the last 
place, to consider that dreadful project which our 
Legislature has commanded us seriously to recol- 
lect on this day—a command which shows at once 
their gratitude in reminding us of past blessings, 
and their wisdom in warning all future generations 
against the repetition of the same crimes, and the 
return of the same danger. 


And after the words, “ of those who are to execute them,” 
(p. 217)— 


Of these observations we have a frightful instance 
in the conspiracy of this day, which in the great- 
ness of its object, the suddenness of its contrivance, 
and the character of its agents, is almost unparalleled 
in any history of any age. 

The aim of the conspirators was not to procure the 
forcible repeal of one or more offensive laws, but a 
total subversion of religion and government. It was 
levelled, not against any supposed number of oppres- 
sors, but against friend or foe, who might from curio- 
sity or duty be assembled in Parliament. It devoted 
to destruction, not an arbitrary minister, or despotic 
king, but the whole legislative body without dis~ 
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tinction. The scheme itself seems to have been 
neither started nor patronized by the rich and pow- 
erful, by men of political intrigue or popular influ- 
ence. In secrecy it was planned by two or three 
misguided men, who communicated the contagion 
of their wickedness to a few more, when all of 
them, without any settled and systematic views 
of following up the blow, determined to execute 
one of the most perilous and flagitious designs 
which the human heart ever conceived. No sense 
of danger, no consciousness of guilt, seemed to 
have affected them while the deed was preparing. 
Detection itself did not awaken them to shame. 
They acknowledged, and probably felt, no other an- 
guish but what arose from the disappointment of 
their detestable purpose. Their infatuation har- 
dened them equally against the accusations of the 
Papists, and the menaces of the Protestants. To 
the last hour they persisted in disclaiming every in- 
tention, which appeared to themselves criminal or 
dishonourable. And as to the extensiveness of the 
destruction which they had planned, it only fur- 
nished them with matter of exultation, even in the 
trying moments of a painful and ignominious death. 

For the credit of the general body of the Catho- 
lics, it must be acknowledged, that they disclaimed 
and condemned the whole plan; but for the dis- 
honour of the Romish Church, it must be remarked, 
that the peculiar tendency of its doctrines and spirit 
would alone give birth to so abominable a design. 
If the hardiness of a few self-deluded men can thus 
evounteract all the beneficent effects that are derived 
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from the prudence, justice, and gratitude of the 
many, it becomes a wise government to recollect, 
that numbers are not the only consideration to be 
attended to, when measures are to be taken for its 
safety in the most essential points. If the perni- 
cious position of doing God service, by destroying 
the enemies of a particular church, can so far pre- 
vail over all the dictates of reason, and all the feel- 
ings of humanity, we ought not to admit tamely, 
and without restrictions, the specious distinction, 
which is commonly made between the tenets of a 
sect, and the accidental dispositions of the indivi- 
duals who belong to it. Several persons were sur- 
prised into the conspiracy we are speaking of, who 
in the general tenor of their lives appear to have 
been neither turbulent in their tempers, nor profli- 
gate in their principles. In the unforeseen compli- 
cation of human affairs, occasions may hereafter 
arise, when zealots shall approve of vice itself under 
the semblance of virtue—when ihe arduous nature, 
and destructive consequences of their undertaking 
may endear it to them, as more meritorious—and 
when the very sincerity and mistaken piety of those 
who are engaged in it, may render them more deaf 
to expostulation, more resolutely bent upon mis- 
chief, and more fatally hardened against the fear of 
infamy. Let us bless God for a deliverance, which 
was not the effect of any worldly wisdom; and let 
us also show our thankfulness to him, by making a 
right use of his favours, by reflecting on the causes 
which produced the threatened disasters of this day, 
and by forming such a plan of conduct for our- 
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selves, and all who are entrusted to our care, as 
may effectually prevent all similar operations of 
those causes in future. 

I shall conclude with some remarks, which, if 
they lengthen this discourse beyond the usual limits, 
will not be offensive to you, because they are ex- 
tremely interesting to us, as members both of a 
reformed Church, and of a free State. It is not the 
business of this place to enter into intricate, or in- 
vidious discussions, of the motives which may have 
induced our legislature to have granted some late 
indulgences to our Catholic fellow-subjects. He is 
no friend to the peace of society, or to the true 
honour of religion, who rashly arraigns the conduct 
of his governors. We, therefore, trust that their 
tenderness towards the scruples of others, has been 
founded on principles not only of generosity, but of 
policy. We hope too, that in their future delibera- 
tions, they will pay no slight attention to the inte- 
rests and credit of our own ecclesiastical constitu- 
tion, with which indeed our civil rights are closely 
interwoven. If the opinions and manners of the 
present age be considered, infidelity perhaps is more 
immediately to be dreaded than popery. But whe- 
ther the extremes of both, that is, whether super- 
stition or atheism be most destructive to a state, is 
a question, which it will be time enough to examine 
with philosophical exactness when our choice shall 
be reduced to the one or the other of these dread- 
ful alternatives. Happily this is not yet our case, 
and therefore we may be contented with thinking 
that the general prevalence of either would be ex- 
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tremely pernicious, and with watching not merely 
against the open advances, but the silent encroach- 
ments of both. I will not flatter you with vain 
promises of security. Under a pretended and an 
undistinguishing moderation towards the worst 
forms of religion, some men endeavour to gloss 
over a lurking indifference towards the best; and 
others there are who, in the excess of their at- 
tachment to their own tenets and ceremonies, en- 
tertain very harsh sentiments, and sometimes, I 
fear, harbour very wicked intentions towards all 
who differ from them. In one quarter we may 
think our liberty endangered from the intrigues 
and pretentions of popery; in another, the true 
principles of a free and regular government seem to 
have been misunderstood in no small degree, by 
some of those sectaries, who have been recently and 
justly admitted to the plenary and undisturbed en- 
joyment of all the privileges, which toleration ought 
to confer ; ina third our police is threatened by the 
gloomy and intolerant spirit of puritanism. When 
therefore such is our critical situation—when so great 
a variety of jealous passions, and discordant interests 
surround us—when they, who dissent from us, are 
strenuously contending for all their just rights, and 
a part of them, it may be, aspiring to unjust domi- 
nion—when some of them are formidable to us from 
their fundamental tenets, and others from their in- 
creasing numbers and increasing influence, God 
forbid, that the Established Church should alone 
slumber in a state of thoughtless security, and 
shameless inaction. That Church is indebted for 
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her existence, to the honesty and intrepidity of our 
first illustrious reformers—for her preservation, to 
the talents and virtues of their worthy successors— 
for both, to the gracious and repeated interpositions 
of Providence. May her zeal therefore never lan- 
guish into luke-warmness, nor her moderation de- 
generate into negligence and credulity. 

In our several stations we may all of us discharge 
such duties as will promote the happiness of the 
community, and the honour of the Gospel. The 
innocence of the dove is not incompatible with the 
wisdom of the serpent; for this reason, while we 
impartially, and even generously admit the claims 
of other men, we ought to support our own with 
firmness and alacrity; we ought to proportion our 
vigilance as well as lenity to the ‘fluctuating exi- 
gencies of different seasons; and while we avoid the 
guilt of laying unnecessary burdens on the con- 
sciences of our brethren, we shall do well to resist 
all exorbitant demands, all wanton innovations, and 
all daring usurpations. If we abstain from illiberal 
invectives, and uncharitable constructions—if we 
sheathe our own sword, when we have repelled that 
which is lifted up against us; if we venture upon 
variance with those of our household only to secure 
and to perpetuate peace with them—if we avoid 
even the first approaches towards superstition and 
fanaticism—in a word, if we study the doctrines of 
Christ faithfully, aud diligently act up to his com- 
mands, the safety of our establishment will remain 
unshaken, and its reputation unsullied. By these 
means we shall extend the kindly influence of our 
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religion, and promote the real glory of him who 
taught it. We shall in the one hand draw the most 
salutary lesson of moderation and charity from the 
awful prediction contained in my text; and on the 
other, by uniting the character of faithful citizens 
with that of sincere Christians, we shall accomplish 
the prayers and promises of those blessed spirits, 
who proclaimed peace on earth, and good-will to- 
wards men. 
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Joun i. 13. 


If Ihave told you earthly things, and ye believe not, how shall 
ye believe if I tell you of heavenly things? 


In order to give you a correct and connected 
view of the import contained in the words just 
now read to you, it will be necessary for me to illus- 
trate some circumstances, and to explain some 
phrases which occur in the chapter of my text. 
Nicodemus was a ruler of the Jews, and the name 
by which he is designated was, you will observe, 
never applied to the chief priests, but to the persons 
who sat in the Sanhedrim, and over whom they pre- 
sided. He seems not to have been actuated by im- 
pertinent curiosity in coming to Christ, or prompted 
by malicious perfidy; he confessed with apparent 
sincerity that Christ had done miracles, and he 
drew from it the just inference, that he came from 
God. Plain however it is, that he had not subdued 
many of the prepossessions which, in common with 
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the other Pharisees, he had early imbibed and dili- 
gently cherished; and probable too it is, that Auc- 
tuating between hope and fear, checked at one mo- 
ment by doubt, and impelled at the next by partial 
conviction, he was solicitous to know by a personal 
interview, how far the doctrines of Christ, when 
communicated in close and serious conversation, 
did or not coincide with the notions which he had 
previously formed of the Messiah. With these pre- 
judices in the head was blended unhappily a latent 
and inveterate unsoundness in the heart. His as- 
sent to the reality of Christ’s miraculous powers, 
his reverence to the dignity of Christ as a divine 
teacher, his desire of obtaining from Christ more 
direct and copious information on the wisdom and 
properties of his religion, were not sufficient to 
overcome his habitual fondness for praise, or his 
habitual dread of censure from his countrymen, and 
especially from the fierce zealots and shallow bigots 
with whom he, as a Pharisee, had associated. He 
was not quite prepared to avow openly what he in- 
wardly believed. He therefore came to Jesus by 
night, and to this circumstance St. John pointedly 
adverts in his subsequent account even of his meri- 
torious actions; first, when Nicodemus, though he 
did not expressly declare himself a disciple of Christ, 
endeavoured to restrain the violence of the Phari- 
sees, who inveighed against the officers for not hav- 
ing brought Jesus by force before them, and said, 
doth our law judge any man before it hear him— 
and afterwards, when he assisted Joseph of Ari- 
mathea in the burial of Jesus, and brought a large 
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mixture of myrrh and aloes to embalm the body. 
(c. vil. and xix.) 

From the method in which the interview was 
conducted, it is evident that our Lord penetrated 
into the character of Nicodemus; and if you will 
yourself bear in mind his infirmities as attended 
with better qualities, his importance as a ruler in 
Israel, his peculiar tenets as a conscientious Phari- 
see, and his recent and unfeigned, though not very 
deeply rooted faith in Christ, you will more exactly 
understand why such and such topics were started, 
and why they were treated in such and such a man- 
ner. When Nicodemus had declared, we know that 
thou art a teacher come from God, Christ immedi- 
ately puts to the test the nature and the extent of 
that knowledge in his visitor—“ Verily I say unto 
you, except a man be born again he cannot see the 
kingdom of God.” In the margin of our Bible we 
read from above, instead of again ;* and this in 
truth is always the meaning of the Greek word, as 
in this chapter (v. 31), “ he that cometh from above 
is above all ;” and in the Epistle of St. James, “the 
wisdom which is from above.” Nicodemus indeed 
misunderstood him, and having taken up the idea 
of literal carnal birth, with a sort of stifled triumph 
replied, “ How can a man, being old, be born? Can 
he enter a second time into the womb of his mo- 
ther, and be born?” 

Our Lord resumes his figurative phraseology, 
but ma varied form, and says, “unless a man be 
born of the spirit and the water he cannot enter 
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into the kingdom of God.” That this entrance 
into the religion of Christ should have been the 
effect of the spirit, you will readily conceive; 
and you know that our Lord, when separating 
those who adhered to their faith from those who 
wavered or apostatized, said, “ No man can come 
unto me except the Father draw him; or except 
it were given unto him by my Father” (vi. 44, 
65). But why does he mention water? Because it 
was well known to Nicodemus that proselytes were 
admitted into the Jewish religion by the ceremony 
of baptism; and Jesus, in conformity to Jewish opi- 
nions, and Jewish customs, represents the same cere- 
mony as a concomitant to the spiritual conversion 
of men to his religion. 

By an easy transition of the imagination, the effi- 
cacy of water in cleansing the body would be asso- 
ciated with the efficacy of other things which cleanse 
the soul. Hence, among the Gentiles, as well as 
the Jews, water was emblematic of moral purity ; 
and though in minds debased by superstition, or 
heated by fanaticism, the type might be specula- 
tively confounded with the antitype; or, what the 
history of mankind shows to have been sometimes 
the case, might be practically substituted for it, yet 
the type itself had its proper signification and its 
proper use, nor does any reasonable objection lie 
against it from occasional misconception, or occa- 
sional abuse. Water is among Christians the ele- 
ment employed in baptism ; but baptism itself, it is 
well said, represents to us our profession as the fol- 
lowers of Christ, and tends to suggest to us the duty 
of having recourse to all moral, and all religious 
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means, which may assist us in really washing away 
the contaminations of sin. 

After uniting the ideas of water and spirit, our 
Lord proceeds more at large to correct, if it were 
possible, the gross and erroneous conceptions of 
Nicodemus. To be born a second time from 
earthly parents would not endow a man with 
greater stores of knowledge, or greater purity of 
heart — whatsoever is begotten must share the 
properties of that from which it proceeds —* what 
is born of the fiesh is flesh, and that which is 
born of the spirit is spirit.” Finding however that 
Nicodemus yet marvelled at the declaration, that a 
man must be born from above, Christ illustrates it 
by an appeal to the common experience of mankind. 
“The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hear- 
est the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it 
cometh, and whither it goeth; so is every one that 
is born of the spirit.” He knows from his senses 
that the wind bloweth; he knows from his consci- 
ousness that he has a deeper insight into the truths 
of religion—a stronger feeling of their importance, 
a firmer determination to practise them. He does 
not indeed perceive the immediate influence from 
which that insight, that feeling, and that determina- 
tion proceed. The effects, however, he can know 
by communing with his own heart, and they are of 
a kind which most assuredly he must ascribe to the 
agency of the Deity, though he cannot trace the 
entire process in which that agency was employed 
to produce that effect. Nicodemus, partly unable to 
shake off his notion of a second carnal birth, and 
partly it should seem perplexed by the novelty of 
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the expression, that a man is to be born of the spi- 
rit, inquires, “how can these things be?” As a 
master of Israel he ought, in some degree, to have 
known how they could be; as a master of Israel he 
must have been aware that conversion to the Jew- 
ish religion from the Gentile was in their own con- 
ception and language often described as a second 
birth—he was aware also that the Jews metaphori- 
cally spoke of themselves as being by birth the chil- 
dren of God—that they in a private and peculiar 
sense boasted of God as their father ; his pride there- 
fore was wounded, and his prejudices shocked by 
the supposition, that it was necessary for himself or 
his countrymen the Jews, the chosen people, the 
favoured children of God, to be born from above, 
or, as he misunderstood the phrase, to be literally 
born again, before they could have the benefit of 
admission into the kingdom of the Messiah. 

That he might establish yet more authoritatively 
the propositions upon which he had insisted, Christ, 
after gently reproving the want of right apprehension 
in Nicodemus, goes on to say, “ Verily, verily I say 
unto thee, we speak that we do know, and testify 
that we have seen; and ye receive not our witness.” 

Whether by the change of numbers Christ meant 
to include the preaching of John and his own disci- 
ples, as well as the doctrines which were taught by 
himself, is not very material. If the allusion was to 
John and to the Apostles and other followers of 
Christ, they were convinced by their own experi- 
ence that their faith was from above, that they spoke 
what they really knew, and testified what they had 
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really seen. If it be confined to Christ, he that 
came down from the Father certainly had the purest 
and fullest views of every fact which he asserted, of 
every duty which he enforced, of every tenet which 
he promulgated, and of every purpose which he pro- 
claimed to mankind as employed by their moral go- 
vernor for their moral improvement; and yet his 
instructions, though accompanied by the evidence 
of works to which the unaided powers of human 
nature must have been unequal, had been perversely 
disputed, or contumeliously rejected. If Christ had 
insisted only on such truths as were not at variance 
with the prepossessions of the Jewish by-standers, 
his testimony might have been received; if he ad- 
vanced no proposition which jarred with the spiri- 
tual pride, or interfered with the usurped authority 
of the Pharisees, Nicodemus might have been em- 
boldened to profess himself a disciple of the Teacher 
who had done such mighty works. 

Having then (in v. 11) assumed the authority with 
which he was invested as a teacher come from God, 
and laid his claim to unsullied veracity in every state- 
ment, and to unerring wisdom in every doctrine, he 
points out the improbability of producing conviction 
upon greater matters, when his endeavours to con- 
vince upon the less had been thus unsuccessful—* If 
I have told you earthly things, and ye believe not, how 
shall ye believe if I tell you of heavenly things? The 
same absence of impartial and fixed attention—the 
same disposition to measure every tenet offered to your 
consideration by your own scanty views, or crook- 
ed prepossessions—the same unwillingness to ex- 
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amine the grounds upon which, as a master of Is- 
rael, you have erected your pretensions to superior 
sagacity and superior sanctity—these very same 
causes which prevent you from believing what is 
more familiar to your memories, and more obvious 
to your understandings, will have betrayed you into 
more incurable and more criminal incredulity, when 
your teacher expatiates upon a subject of far greater 
difficulty, and far higher moment. 

At the outset of this discourse, as you remember, 
I told you it would be requisite for me to elucidate 
the phraseology of St. John, and here you have a 
direct instance. For it might be asked, in what 
consists the difference between things earthly and 
things heavenly, to which Christ adverts? Is it the 
distinction between things temporal and eternal—be- 
tween things that relate to earth only, and things 
which entirely and solely belong to Heaven? The 
question deserves to be answered seriously; and I 
shall endeavour to furnish you with such a solution 
as may be intelligible, satisfactory, and useful. You 
will observe then, the things earthly and the things 
heavenly were both of them spiritual, though differ- 
ent in kind, and disparate in importance. The things 
earthly were things done upon earth, and easy to be 
known when done, and of this sort was that birth 
from above, or that birth of the spirit upon which 
Jesus had been conversing. Now if, in consequence 
of his entrance into the kingdom of heaven, that 
is, his conversion from Judaism, or Gentilism, to 
the Gospel, a man had acquired one virtuous, or 
conquered one vicious habit—if, having taken Jesus 
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for his guide, he found his faith more and more 
firm, his hope more lively, his piety more ardent, 
his charity more comprehensive, these earthly events 
might always become subjects of contemplation ; 
they were in themselves instances of personal expe- 
rience, and upon reflection they must have been 
ascribed to the operation of causes, which utimately 
are to be resolved into the agency of God. On the 
other hand, heavenly things, as I shall endeavour 
presently to show from the sequel of Christ’s dis- 
course, imply the counsels and dispensations of Al- 
mighty God in the gracious and wonderful redemp- 
tion of mankind. But in order to prepare you for 
a more distinct conception of the interpretation just 
now given to heavenly things, as discriminated from 
things earthly, I must, on the principle of associated 
ideas, previously lay open the peculiar propriety, 
and I add, the peculiar grandeur of the word 
heavenly, which in my opinion was here selected by 
Christ, and which is.clearly illustrated by some cor- 
responding phrases in the context. 

In the verse that immediately follows the text, we 
read,“And no man hath ascended up to heaven, but he 
that came down from heaven, even the Son of Man, 
who is in heaven;” and in the next it is said, “ And 
as Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, 
even so must the Son of Man be lifted up.” Now 
it has been observed by several learned men, that 
the word translated and, does not carry on the rea- 
soning; and it has been added, that there is no 
apparent connection between the text and the two 
verses just recited, nor between the two verses them- 
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selves. To the first observation I assent, for and, 
as a solitary term, does not connect the sense of 
the verses; but in the second remark I do not ac- 
quiesce. Though in Hebrew the connective parti- 
cle is possibly in two or three places causal, and in 
two or three others illative, yet I have never met in 
sacred or profane writers, any passage which justi- 
fies the opinion of Schmidius, and some other cri- 
tics, that in St. John we ought to render the Greek 
word for. But if, according to the conjecture pro- 
posed by Markland, we repeat the words, he said, 
then the proposition will be intelligible, though in- 
dependently considered; and when the grammati- 
cal difficulty 1s thus removed, we perhaps may find 
our way to some principle for showing that these 
two verses are in their sense really connected with 
the. doctrine of our Lord upon things heavenly, 
though the connection may not on the first transient 
glimpse present itself even to readers neither dull 
nor unlearned. 

But my first concern, as I stated to you, is with 
the choice of the expression, heavenly. In the ad- 
mirable preface of Brandan Ladolphus Raphelius 
to the learned and philological notes of his father 
on the New Testament, he very copiously and lumi- 
nously interprets the phrase, “ No man has ascend- 
ed into heaven but the Son of Man, who was in 
heaven.” He has at full length pointed out the 
chain of our Lord’s reasoning ; he understands earth- 
ly things to mean, as do other learned and pious 
men, that regeneration by the spirit, which Nico- 
demus was unwilling to believe, and he supports 
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this part of his opinion by two pertinent quotations 
from Origen and Ammonius. Literally to ascend 
to heaven cannot be applied to Christ, for his ascen- 
sion had not taken place; figuratively it means the 
investigation of hidden things, and for such inves- 
tigation Christ, who came down from heaven, was 
in a peculiar and pre-eminent degree qualified. Now 
in Deuteronomy, (iii. 3,) “ This commandment which 
I command thee this day, it is not hidden from 
thee, neither is it far off; it is not in heaven, that 
thou shouldst say, who will go up for us to heaven 
and bring it to us, that we may hear and do it.” 
Alluding to this passage, St. Paul (Rom. x.) says, 
“The righteousness which is of faith speaketh on 
this wise, say not in thine heart who shall ascend 
into heaven, that is, to bring down Christ from 
above; or who shall descend into the deep, that is, 
to bring up Christ again from the dead; but what 
saith it? The word is nigh thee, even in thy mouth, 
and in thine heart, that is, the word of faith which 
we preach.” His meaning is, the Gospel justifica- 
tion is not so hidden, that we must draw it down 
from heaven, or raise it from the abyss; for this 
were the same as if a man should literally endeavour 
to bring Christ down again from heaven; it would 
imply that, having come down from heaven before, 
he had not in his Gospel sufficiently explained to us 
the principle of justification, and also other heavenly 
things necessary to be known for our salvation. So 
in Proverbs (xxx), “ Who has ascended into heaven 
or descended; who hath gathered the winds into his 
fist? What is his name: And what is the name of 
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his son ?” that is, man by his natural strength can 
no more discover these things, which the Son of 
God descending from above has revealed, than he 
can gather the winds. Who hath gone into Hea- 
ven, says Bacon, and taken wisdom, and brought 
her down from the clouds? So in Maimonides— 
he who turns his thoughts to low things, is said 
ezed, to descend; he that contemplates excellent 
things is said ohe, to ascend. Now in the time of 
Christ, the Jewish doctors used the Greek version 
as well as the original Hebrew, and the sense of the 
phrase, in either, could not be unknown to Nico- 
demus. 

If it be critically objected, that in one part of the 
sentence, “ ascended into Heaven,” is a figurative ex- 
pression, and “who was in Heaven,” or, as some MSS. 
read, who is from Heaven, is literal, my answer is, 
that such formule occur in the most approved writers 
of antiquity, and that examples may be found in the 
Holy Scriptures. “ If I be lifted up,” says Christ, 
that is, literally on the cross, “I will draw all men to 
me,” that is, figuratively, I will draw them to the 
thoughts of my crucifixion, and the belief of my 
doctrines. Again, when Jesus found James and John 
at the literal draught of fishes, he, in allusion to it, 
says, figuratively, “Simon, fear not, henceforth 
thou shalt catch men ;” and here unfortunately the 
English version feebly and imperfectly conveys the 
import of the original—ye have been catching fish 
to destroy them ; henceforth ye shall catch men to 
save them alive. Christ then, who literally had been 
in Heaven, is metaphorically said to have ascended 
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thither, because, being in the bosom of his father, 
he had the fullness of knowledge in heavenly things. 

Thus far then we see how pertinent and empha- 
tical was the language used by our Lord. Let us 
now trace the connection between what is said on 
heavenly things, and the ascent of Christ into 
Heaven, and the lifting up of the Son of Man. Our 
Lord was not content with stating that Nicodemus 
would not believe, if he told unto him heavenly 
things; he points out his peculiar knowledge of 
these things in the strongest terms—no man hath 
so understood those heavenly things as the Son of 
Man, who came down from Heaven to reveal them. 
You see now the connection between the declara- 
tion about heavenly things, in verse 12, and the as- 
sertion in verse 13, that they were known to Christ ; 
and you will particularly call to mind, what I lately 
told you, that, Son of Man, the man who is Christ, 
here and elsewhere applies to himself, and. which, 
as Lightfoot well remarks, designates some excel- 
lent person, highly distinguished above others. 
From hence, the Psalmist, after saying, what is the 
Son of Man that thou visitest him—immediately 
subjoins, thou hast made him a little lower than the 
angels, and hast crowned him with glory and 
honour. 

Having thus unfolded to you shortly the simila- 
rity of diction, and close relation of thought be- 
sween the 12th and 13th verses, I shall now endea- 
vour to convince you that the 14th, which Schmid 
calls independent even of the 13th, is in reality 
eonnected with both that, and with the preceding. 
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Having generally asserted that the Jews would 
not believe him, when he spoke of heavenly things, 
and generally declared, that he, who was in Heaven, 
had therefore contemplated and known them, he 
selects a particular and most striking instance of 
that which the Jews would not admit, and which he 
himself knew and came to reveal. And mark, I be- 
seech you, the manner in which he thus manifested 
his own supernatural wisdom ; he does not throw an 
air of dazzling sublimity or mystical solemnity over 
his religion—he does not adopt the artificial and 
obscure representations, and often unintelligible lan- 
guage, which upon abstruse subjects is often em- 
ployed by the subtilty of sophists, and the rashness 
of dogmatists—he does not astound Nicodemus by 
any ostentatious harangue upon essence, substance, 
and inherent and incommunicable properties of the 
divine nature, which baftle every effort of the hu- 
man intellect to grapple, and for which human lan- 
guage never did nor ever will supply appropriate 
and adequate expression—such as would satisfy the 
sceptic, enlighten the sage, or edify the worshipper. 
No—he lays before Nicodemus two of the purposes 
which God had in view for the salvation of his crea- 
tures, which reason unaided never could have traced 
out—purposes which, till they were revealed, might, 
in the true scriptural sense of the word, be called 
mysteries—purposes, which having been revealed, in- 
stead of being mysterious to the human mind, be- 
came at once level to our apprehensions, credible to 
our reason, and interesting to the purest and most 
sacred feelings of our hearts. I will tell you what 
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they were. Nicodemus, in common with the other 
Pharisees, looked for the temporal advantages of the 
Messiah’s reign; and their fancies had arrayed him in 
all the exterior pomp of worldly majesty. But what 
says Christ? As Moses lifted up the serpent in the 
wilderness, so must the Son of Man be lifted up. 
Was not the doctrine of a crucified Redeemer one of 
the heavenly things, which Nicodemus and his coun- 
trymen were most unlikely to receive? Was it not 
a doctrine, the knowledge and communication of 
which was reserved for that blessed being who came 
down from Heaven? But further, Nicodemus and 
the Jews confined to themselves exclusively the be- 
nefits which the Messiah was to confer. But what 
says Christ? The Son of Man must be lifted up— 
for God so loved the world that he gave his only be- 
gotten Son, that whosoever believeth on him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life; and this clause 
strictly belongs only to the proposition now recited to 
you, and is justly considered as an interpolation in 
the preceding verse, where it even interrupts the 
progress of our Lord’s reasoning, and if suffered to 
continue would burthen the whole matter by useless 
and even senseless repetition. Now, for God so to 
love the world, that all men who believed in his Son 
should be eternally happy—is it not a heavenly 
thing? is it not a purpose worthy of being known 
to the Son of God who had ascended into Heaven ? 
is it not a truth substantially and palpably of that 
very kind which the Pharisees, and Nicodemus him- 
self, so far as he was under the influence of Phara- 
saical prejudice, would have been most eager to op- 
pose? 
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The topics proposed by our Lord are not the less 
instructive, when considered as experimental, and 
adapted to the just view, which he had taken in re- 
spect to the peculiar situation and real disposition 
of Nicodemus. When the Master of Israel had 
given himself ample credit for readiness to admit 
that Christ was a teacher sent from God, because 
he had done that which God alone could especially 
enable man to do, our Lord suggests a necessary 
qualification for entrance into the Messiah’s king- 
dom, and such a qualification as had not previously 
occurred to the mind of Nicodemus, nor was quite 
agreeable, or indeed quite intelligible to him, from 
the cloud which prejudice had thrown over his 
understanding, after it had been stated by Christ. 
Then, with consummate skill, and yet with appa- 
rent ease, he introduces two other points, which 
may be considered as fundamental, in order to make 
a yet farther trial of the result on the wavering, but 
not altogether corrupt, disposition of his hearer. 
Mark, then, I beseech you, not only the harmony 
that pervades the various parts of our Lord’s dis- 
course, but the gradation of it from a general posi- 
tion to particulars, and from one weighty particu- 
lar to another yet more weighty. That a Jew, be- 
longing to the favourite people of God, should not 
be capable of admission into the Christian cove- 
nant, unless he had been born from above and of 
the Spirit, was incredible to Nicodemus—that hea- 
venly things were to be revealed by the Son of 
Man, and among them, that the Messiah, under 
whose auspices they expected the restoration of 
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their ancient polity, and an increase of secular 
wealth and power, should he put to an ignominious 
death, and perish by the hands of the Jewish na- 
tion, to whom he made the first offer of favours 
from the deity, was alike perplexing to the judg- 
ment and offensive to the pride of the Pharisee— 
that the religion taught by the same Messiah should 
equally hold out the protection and blessing of God 
to the Gentile and the Jew, was yet more perplex- 
ing, and yet more offensive. ; 

My hearers, what a wonderful example of pene- 
tration and condescension does our blessed Instruc- 
tor thus set before us! how tenderly does he re- 
prove the errors of Nicodemus, while he effectually 
refutes them! In revealing what we are most con- 
cerned to hear, and were of ourselves quite unable 
to discover, how happily does he unite argument 
with statement, simplicity with dignity, and the im- 
pressive with the awful! How much does that wis- 
dom which is from above surpass all the ingenuity 
of human reasoning, and all the splendour of hu- 
man eloquence! Who does not wish to be actuated 
by the heavenly spirit of docility and gratitude, 
when such heavenly truths, in such a heavenly man- 
ner, are communicated to him by our heavenly 
Teacher ? 

Humbly, my hearers, and yet earnestly, do I 
hope to have been not wholly unsuccessful in this 
well-meant effort to bring before you the real and 
complete meaning of a text, which seems to me of 
more than ordinary importance, and which is cer- 
tainly accompanied by difficulties, for the solution 
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of which are required the most steady attention and 
the most reverential wariness. In conformity to 
what I said at the beginning of my discourse, I 
have explained to you some peculiar circumstances 
in the character of Nicodemus—I have analyzed 
some singular properties in the language of our 
Redeemer—I have supported my criticism by the 
authority of serious believers and distinguished 
scholars; and I trust that you see connection which 
unites all the various parts of our Lord’s conversa- 
tion, and the infinite value of the close, in which 
you are told that for your sake he was lifted upon 
the cross, and in love to you God sent his Son into 
the world, that whoever believeth on him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life. These hea- 
venly truths you will receive more readily, more 
gratefully, than did the Pharisees; you will avow 
your belief in them more boldly than did Nicode- 
mus; and may God in his mercy grant that such 
your belief may lead you to correspondent holiness 
of life. 

When illustrating the first part of my text, I 
took occasion to remark, that, among many other 
earthly things not understood, or not received by 
Nicodemus, our Lord adverted to spiritual birth, 
and that he called it so, because that birth was accom- 
plished upon earth, that is, because matter of direct 
personal experience; and though actually revealed 
by Christ, yet does not stand in the same high or- 
der with other communications, to which he as- 
signed the name of heavenly. Now the rapid pro- 
gress of fanaticism—the uncouth jargon of certain 
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teachers upon illumination and the new birth—the 
strange interpretations which they confidently dis- 
seminate on the phraseology of the Gospel—and the 
tendency of their doctrines, not only to decoy men 
into the most irrational and unscriptural opinions, 
but to excite them to most unseemly habits of spi- 
ritual pride and uncharitable censoriousness, cannot 
fail to alarm every enlightened believer in every 
Christian Church, and more especially the well-in- 
formed and judicious pastors of our own venerable 
Establishment. I have therefore determined, on 
the two following Sundays, to read in this sanc- 
tuary what I think a most excellent discourse on 
Experience. It was written by a Divine of great 
and just celebrity. I trust, therefore, that the 
soundness of his doctrine, the liveliness of his 
descriptions, the cogency of his reasoning, the se- 
riousness of his warnings, and the fervour of his 
piety, will amply justify my choice. Indeed, he will 
be found at once ingenious without refinement, and 
popular without enthusiastic rant and frivolous com- 
mon place. But in order to prepare for the topics 
which he has discussed with more than ordinary 
ability, I think it right to introduce here some _par- 
ticular matter on regeneration, a word which illite- 
rate and indiscreet teachers have, you know, fre- 
quently and triumphantly misemployed in deluding 
the credulous, terrifying the lowly, and embolden- 
ing the presumptuous. 

The word regeneration occurs in the profane 
writers of antiquity, and bears, you must remember, 
not a moral but a physical signification. The Stoics 
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eld that,on the completion of their great year, 
which included one hundred thousand annual revo- 
lutions of the heavenly bodies, the universe would 
be restored to its former state, and a new course 
of the same things, animate and inanimate, would 
commence, with the same destined duration. Cer- 
tain calculators maintained that, in the space of 
four hundred and forty years, the same men 
should be born again, not by any transmigration 
of souls, as the Pythagoreans taught, but with 
the same bodies and the same souls. Cicero speaks 
of the triumph to which he was summoned by his 
friends on that return from exile, which he styles a 
second birth. Galen tells us of a medicine which 
procured for those who were at the point of death, 
that speedy and perfect recovery which he consi- 
dered as a second coming to life. “Oh! immortal 
Gods!” says Hegio, in the Captives of Plautus, on 
receiving some good advice, “I seem to be born 
again, if you speak true.” It is used nearly in the 
same manner by Philo and Josephus. “ Noah and 
his family,” says the former, “not only were them- 
selves rescued from the greatest dangers, but were 
the leaders also of a second birth to their posterity, 
and the persons in whom began a second period of 
existence.” “The Jews,” says the latter, “on their 
return from the Babylonian activity, celebrated by 
a feast this recovery of their state, and second birth 
of their country.” 
In the foregoing passages, the term means, lite- 
rally, cither a second existence, or such a signal 
improvement in the condition as resembled it. In 
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the Old Testament we do not meet with the com- 
pound word, but the parts of which it is com- 
pounded are in the Septuagint version of Job xiv. 
14, “All the days of my appointed time will I 
wait till my change come,” says our version. “ All 
the days of this my pilgrimage I am looking when 
my change shall come,” Tindal renders the words. 
All the Greek translators, Symmachus, Aquila, The- 
odotion, and the Seventy, understood the words to 
mean a change from one state of being to another ; 
and such, too, is the fixed judgment of the learned 
Schultens. 

Now I must entreat you to remark, that, whether 
it be used in a primary or a secondary, a literal or 
a figurative sense, by the writers just now men- 
tioned, it means a physical state of things, and sup- 
plies us with little or no light in adjusting the sig- 
nification, when it is employed, as in the Scriptures 
it once certainly is, in a moral sense. Twice only 
do we meet with it in the New Testament, and I 
shall examine both the texts. In Matthew xix. 18, 
we read, “Jesus said unto them, Verily I say unto 
you, that ye which have followed me, in the regene- 
ration, when the Son of Man shall sit on the throne 
of his glory, ye also shall sit upon twelve thrones, 
judging the twelve tribes of Israel.” Here the sense 
must depend on the punctuation. Our translators 
join the word to, ye which have followed me, and 
then regeneration must signify, as Hammond and 
Fischer suppose, the amendment of the souls both 
of Jews and Gentiles to be effected by the aid of 
the Gospel; and doubtless in furnishing that aid 
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the disciples co-operated with their master. But 
the context has led many judicious critics to unite 
the term with the close of the sentence, and their 
explanation seems to me the most probable—at the 
second birth, at the rising of the dead to a second 
life, when the Son of Man comes in his glory, ye 
shall sit on twelve thrones. In this view of the 
passage its import is literal; but, if we grant it to 
be figurative, yet the regeneration mentioned by 
Christ has no resemblance to the sudden, final, mi- 
raculous change, which modern fanatics arrogate 
to themselves and the elect. It means only that 
general but salutary change which the preaching of 
the Gospel would accomplish in the Christian world, 
and had already wrought in those who, having been 
born of the spirit, and having surrendered their for- 
mer prejudices to faith, expiated their former sins 
by that repentance which John, the precursor of 
Christ, had so earnestly recommended as a prepara- 
tory qualification for entrance into the kingdom of 
God. ; 

Once more only is the word found in the sacred 
writers, and there it is obviously metaphoricals 
After that the kindness and love of God our Sa- 
viour, says St. Paul, in the Epistle to Titus, towards 
man appeared, not by works of righteousness, which 
we have done, but according to his mercy he saved 
us by the washing of regeneration and renewing of 
the holy spirit. (iii. 4.) Here regeneration is coupled 
with renewal, and renewal is a phrase which occurs 
much oftener, though it has not the same charms 
with regeneration to the fancy of our evangelical 
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preachers. So great was the change of the moral 
character, when a Jew or Greek became a believer, 
that with propriety the sacred writers say—be re- 
newed in the spirit of your mind—the new man, 
which is renewed in knowledge—be transformed by 
the renewing of your mind—it is impossible for 
those who were once enlightened, and were made 
partakers of the Holy Ghost, if they fall away, to re- 
new them again to repentance-—though our outward 
man perish, yet the inward is renewed day by day. 
Now you will take notice that renewal is found only 
in the Epistles of Paul, and in that to the Hebrews ; 
and you must here take notice that even in St. Paul 
no instantaneous renewal is mentioned, and that he 
once tells us, of a progressive renewal, very different 
from that state of spiritual perfection and spiritual 
security, upon which some modern fanatics expa- 
tiate. You will take notice that the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews supposes it possible for 
those who have been renewed, to fall away, and 
scarcely possible for them, after they have aposta- 
tized from faith and obedience, to be a second time 
renewed to repentance. Finally, you will take no- 
tice, that even the word renewal was once and once 
only coupled by St. Paul with regeneration, and was 
not employed by Christ himself. 

Now as to the term regeneration, its sense in the 
Scripture is once indisputably figurative ; it is moral; 
it implies more or less escape from sin, and more or 
less progress in righteousness ; it very aptly denotes 
that important change which was experienced when 
they passed from the Jewish or the Gentile forms of 
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religion to the pure and perfect religion of Christ. 
It is applied, and note this well, to converts, and to 
them only. 

But can it with no propriety be ever applied to 
believers in our own days? Yes, as a high rheto- 
rical phrase it may be so used, if care be taken to 
show men, that such regeneration is very different 
from that which is ascribed by the sacred writers to 
the converts of their times. The transition in their 
days was in general from idolatry to the belief and 
worship of one God, and from the most scandalous 
immoralities to a more holy system of action. The 
transition, as a Jew, was from a ritual to a spiritual 
religion, and from an imperfect code of ethics to one 
far more perfect in principle and far more arduous 
in practice. The transition in a Christian may be, 
but often is not, from erroneous opinions to others 
better founded, and from vicious habits to virtuous. 
But who shall say that the transition from error to 
truth, and from vice to virtue 1s peculiarly and ex- 
clusively the property of any one sect or any one 
Church? Well, it may be asked, does not the 
Church of England speak of regeneration from ori- 
ginal sin? Be it so, but it describes that regenera- 
tion as effected at the time of baptism; and baptism 
itself is chiefly a mean to prepare us for that 
Christian knowledge, which is afterwards to lead to 
a Christian life. If we look back to that second 
birth, which is mentioned in Scripture, we shall find 
that it does not resemble those experiences, which 
in our own times are said both to constitute and to 
mark regeneration. Was it not the work of the 
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spirit? Yes, but with the concurrence, and I add, 
the conscious concurrence of the man ; and even the 
extraordinary gifts of the spirit were bestowed only 
upon those who had previously been converted by 
ordinary means. Doubtless, in the regeneration of 
converts, the spirit of God acted both upon the un- 
derstanding and the will. Truths the most inte- 
resting were presented to the one, motives the most 
powerful were set before the other, and if we extol 
the efficacy of miracles to produce belief, even now 
the spirit of God worketh in us to will and to do 
nearly in the same way, and for the same purpose 
of our salvation. We cannot trace all the grada- 
tions by which moral causes produce their effects, 
but the effects may be known by self-examination 
upon our progress in religious knowledge and reli- 
gious habits. And as to the causes, be they more or 
less remote, more or less numerous, we are certain 
that they derive their existence and their efficacy 
from God—that they are graciously appointed by 
him as means for our instruction here, and our 
happiness hereafter—that they substantially are 
tokens of his favours, and instances of his aid, and 
as such are reasonable and additional grounds for 
steadiness in our faith, and activity in our obedience. 

Marvel not, my brethren, that under the all-seeing 
eye and all-controlling hand of the deity, all earthly 
things, whether animate or inanimate, visible or in- 
visible, may assist in producing the birth of the spirit, 
which constitutes the Christian character. Educa- 
tion, popular traditions, national example, customs, 
government parental and civil—science, learning, in 
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their several branches—the external rites, precepts, 
and doctrines of religion, the exhortations of spiri- 
tual pastors, the advice of virtuous friends, the en- 
couragements of praise, the restraints of blame, the 
joys of prosperity, the chastisements of adversity, 
the works of art, the scenery of nature, the peculiar 
properties of every revolving season, every tree 
which beareth fruit in the fields, every star which 
shineth in the firmament, every condition in society, 
every incident in life — every one of these things, 
seen or done upon earth, may be nearly or remotely 
connected with our ultimate interest in heayen— 
may with more or less efficacy be the instruments 
of our moral discipline, and to our senses or our 
understandings may present objects which operate 
upon our wills, and excite us to effusions of piety 
or deeds of virtue. God is above them all mani- 
festly ; God is in them all; God intends them all 
for the use of his rational, responsible, redeemed 
creatures ; and consequently, according to the Scrip- 
tural import of the term Grace, as well as upon 
metaphysical principles of theism, even those things 
which at first view are earthly, yet in reality are to- 
kens of his favour; they are instances of his aid; 
they form a part of his dispensations as our moral 
Governor, and severally or collectively they must 
appear to men of reflection to furnish additional 
grounds for steadfastness in our faith, ardour in our 
gratitude, and activity in our obedience. 
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SERMON XXXII* 


ON THE LOVE OF WORLDLY PRAISE. 


CoLosstans ili. 23. 


Whatsoever ye do, do it heartily as to the Lord, and not unto men. 


Sr. Paut originally addressed this exhortation, in 
an Epistle written some time about the year 62, 
to converts, the slaves of heathen masters, who re- 
sided at Colossz, the metropolis of Phrygia. Pro- 
bable it is, that comparing the reasonableness and 
purity of the doctrines in which they had recently 
been instructed with the absurd tenets and super- 
stititious worship of their employers, they became 
secretly inclined to throw off the yoke of servitude, 
or to withdraw some portion at least of their 
wonted obedience. The Apostle, therefore, in- 
structs them to distinguish between their social and 
their religious relations. The liberty which they 
had lately acquired under the Gospel was freedom 
from the tyranny of sinful habits, and the bondage 
of the Jewish ritual—not exemption from those 
good offices, which, by the customs and institutions 
of their country, were due to their domestic supe- 
riors. On the contrary, the law of God now called 
upon them more strongly to do that which, by the 
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law of man, had been previously required to be 
done. As believers in Jesus, they were under the 
strictest obligations to be more respectful to the 
persons, and more faithful to the interests, of their 
masters than were other slaves hitherto unconverted. 
While the heathen male domestic looked to the eye 
of his master, and the heathen maiden to the eye of 
her mistress with feigned smiles and stifled moans 
—while day after day, and year after year they 
toiled from compulsion rather than choice—while 
their general aim was to escape the gloomy dun- 
geon, the galling fetter, and the uplifted scourge, and 
their occasional lot to receive a scanty and precari- 
ous pittance of praise; the Christian slave was 
bound to execute the work assigned to him heartily, 
and to consider himself as serving under the view, 
and as responsible to the authority of a far mightier 
Master. 

Now without offensive violence to language, and 
upon the clearest grounds of analogy, the words 
of the text will admit a wider application. In truth, 
the principle contained in them related to every sta- 
tion in society, whether high or low—to every de- 
gree of intellect, whether more or less cultivated— 
to every moral agent who, as such, oweth homage 
to his Maker and Preserver; and therefore the im- 
port of the words of the text thus extended, may be 
stated in a paraphrase similar to the following. 

It is the distinguishing characteristic of your reli- 
gion, that it enjoins not only the external perform- 
ance of our duty, but that inward rectitude of inten- 
tion which invigorates every motive, and dignifies 
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every action. In order to be Christians, you must 
not rest satisfied with appearing to be devout, or 
just, or charitable; you must join in the public 
worship of the Supreme Being, not to impress 
others with an exalted idea of your piety, but to 
thank Almighty God for his mercies, to implore 
his forgiveness, and to obtain his protection—you 
must be inflexibly upright in your dealings, not 
merely because the laws of your country will punish 
secret fraud and outrageous rapine, or because ig- 
nominy overtakes those misdeeds of which the 
magistrate cannot take cognizance, but because he 
whose eyes are too pure to behold iniquity will 
ultimately destroy the unjust and reward the just. 
In the same manner must you give your bread to 
the poor, and comfort the afflicted; not solely that 
your characters may stand fair with the world, but 
in compliance with the dictates of that sympathy 
which is interwoven in your very nature, and by 
which the Almighty has taught your hearts to melt 
on viewing the distresses of your fellow-creatures. 
In familiar or grave conversation upon literature, 
science, and even the ordinary events of life—amidst 
the bustle of secular business, the gaiety of con- 
vivial intercourse, and other social enjoyments, 
which exhilirate the mind without corrupting it— 
you must not make a show of superior sanctity by 
expatiating upon the awful subjects of religion, and 
exclaiming with a pharisaical air of singularity and 
solemnity, “ Lord, Lord ;” but when you retire into 
the closet, or kneel in the sanctuary, reverently 
should you meditate upon the works, and the Word 
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of God, and in every transaction, secret or open, 
which is really connected with duty, diligently 
should you strive to adapt your resolutions and 
measures. to his holy will—you must not shrink 
from any difficulty however stubborn, or any peril 
however formidable in the service of your Creator. 
Whatsoever indeed you do must be done heartily, 
and being thus done will be acceptable and _praise- 
worthy not only in the sight of men, who may 
sometimes overlook and sometimes depreciate it, 
but in the sight of God, who hath wisdom to dis- 
cern, and goodness to recompense it, according to 
its actual and inherent merit. 

So plain, yet so important is the lesson which you 
are taught by the Holy Scriptures in general, as well 
as by the passage which we are now considering ; 
for surely if the slave was to act towards his earthly 
master, not as looking to men, but unto the Lord, 
by parity of reasoning you, through the whole ex- 
tent of your obedience to your Heavenly Master, 
must perform his will directly and steadily, for the 
purpose of deserving his favour. On the practice 
of that lesson, all that is efficient in faith, and all 
that is laudable in morality, must depend; for unless 
you act heartily as conscious of being seen by the 
Deity, and desirous of being approved by him, your 
conduct, even as it regards men, will often be de- 
based by inconsistency, and often contaminated by 
guilt. : 

The text, you see, forbids you to act as appealing 
to the judgments of men, exclusively, and even 
chiefly ; it directs you to act with that firmness, and 
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that zeal, which are the happy effects of our deep 
conviction, that in the practice of every virtue, and 
the avoidance of every vice, our aim is to perform 
the service which is due to our Master who is in 
heaven. 

Keeping therefore in view what the Apostle in- 
terdicts and what he enjoins, I shall first consider 
the love of worldly praise as it constitutes an exclu- 
sive principle of action; secondly, I shall endeavour 
to show, that by weakening those motives which 
ought to be most powerful, and strengthening those 
which ought to be subordinate, it eventually ob- 
structs the discharge of many noble duties. When 
these two points have been discussed, we can with 
greater propriety attend to the exact degree of in- 
fluence which a regard to the opinion of the world 
may justifiably and even meritoriously have on our 
behaviour. I shall in the conclusion, both in this 
and a subsequent discourse, introduce such practi- 
cal remarks as may be suggested by the various 
topics which come before us. 

Now in the concerns of religion there may be 
often seen an earnestness and a perseverance which 
certainly do not coincide with St. Paul’s injunction 
for us to act heartily. That earnestness, indeed, 
should be called precipitation, and that perseverance, 
obstinacy, when the object we have in view is not 
to fulfil the commands of God, but to gratify some 
wayward and inordinate passion of our own. Of 
this kind was the eagerness which, as we read in 
the Epistle to the Galatians, some opponents of St. 
Paul manifested in contending for the absolute and 
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indispensible necessity of circumcision. Their oppo- 
sition arose at once from abject cowardice and lurk- 
ing pride. They constrained their brethren to be 
circumcised, only lest they should themselves suffer 
persecution for the cross of Christ. They urged 
other men to observe this rite, not for any un- 
feigned reverence for the honour of the Jewish Law- 
giver who had imposed it, but in order that they 
might have an opportunity of glorying in the flesh 
of their Jewish contemporaries. ‘They exulted in 
the triumphs of their own artifices over the cre- 
dulous, and their own menaces over the timid. 
They exulted in the success of their resistance to 
the efforts of an Apostle, who in his preaching in- 
sisted upon the faith of a crucified Master, and who 
by his example was anxious to prepare his followers 
for undergoing the most frightful rigours of perse- 
cution. Thus in the counsels and measures of these 
turbulent zealots, vanity was blended with fraud, 
and the malignity of intolerance lent its aid to the 
arrogance of dogmatism. Well it were, if in the 
history of the Christian Church, there were no in- 
stances of similar offences. Well it were, if in our 
own age the dread of reproach or the desire of fame 
were never permitted to betray us into the guilt of 
exercising dominion over the consciences of our 
fellow-creatures, and of calumniating their charac- 
ters, and encroaching upon their rights, because 
they will not comply with this or that ceremony in 
outward worship, or will not assent to this or that 
interpretation of Holy Writ. We may plan soli- 
citously, we. may act strenuously, we may applaud 
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and invite others to applaud our orthodoxy in faith, 
our punctuality in devotion, our unremitted vigilance 
against the encroachments of heresy, and our in- 
vincible fortitude against the assaults of schism ; 
but that which may be thus done, may often not be 
done heartily, as St. Paul employed the word, and 
possible it is, that now and then our secret and chief 
meaning may be to support the fleeting opinions of 
the day in ethics, politics, or theology—to attract 
the notice of popular economists—to pamper the 
vanity of powerful patrons—to gain the unmerited 
praise of the sanctimonious fanatic and the haughty 
bigot—or to propitiate their equally unmerited wrath 
—rather than to promote the glory of God. 

If from abuses in religion we turn towards secular 
affairs, many are the occasions upon which the love 
of praise is injurious to mankind. The warrior 
who scatters desolation over the earth, and wades 
through the blood of his fellow-creatures in search 
of that empty phantom which is called glory— the 
politician, who designing to catch the momentary 
plaudits of the giddy and unthinking multitude, 
secrifices the nobler interests of his country, and the 
happiness of millions yet unborn. These, my bre- 
thren, are awful examples of what the passion I 
am considering can effect, when to the insatiable de- 
sires of the ambitious man are superadded the soli- 
cations of opportunity and the licentiousness of 
power. History, I grant, enables us at last to form 
a just estimate of characters once arrayed in all the 
dazzling colours of popularity at home, and celebrity 
abroad. It developes the real motives of agents, 
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and the real consequences of action. It teaches us 
to distinguish those who act heartily, from those 
who are specious without wisdom, or zealous with- 
out sincerity. Yet there is often the lapse of years 
and even centuries ere we can entirely be rescued 
from errors, protected both by length of time and 
wideness of circulation. In the mean while human 
opinions are led astray, and human language is in- 
cautiously, or craftily, or insidiously accommodated 
to the prejudices of education, to the clamours of 
party, and the servility of courts. Hence the li- 
censed murderer is called a hero—the factious de- 
magogue is a patriot—the declamatory hireling is an 
orator—the oppressor is the guardian of social order 
—the despot is a champion of legitimate authority. 
Yet these personages are, it must be confessed, 
wise in their generation; and, acting as unto men, 
they for a time are by men admired, while they 
stand condemned in the sight of God. Be it how- 
ever observed, that by some of those sudden and 
strange occurrences which human sagacity cannot 
foresee, nor human contrivance avert, the candi- 
dates for renown are sometimes disappointed. Blind 
from infatuation, precipitate from passion, negligent 
from confidence in the long-tried favour of fortune, 
they, in some luckless moment, make a false step, 
and what is the effect ? Their fall is more precipitate 
and not less conspicuous than their elevation. You 
know, my hearers, that from the fickleness and in- 
firmity of the human mind, they who are most 
prone to be captivated by the success of bold ad- 
venturers in the career of fame, are most likely to be 
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alienated by their discomfiture. The present gene- 
ration is then ready to perform the task which is 
often reserved for posterity. They suddenly re- 
verse the sentence which they had once passed upon 
the supposed merits of the distinguished men whom 
they had been accustomed to idolize. Taking 
alarm at the unexpected discovery of their mistakes, 
they look to the real properties of things and per- 
sons, and wishing to expiate their excessive and 
unjust partialities, they no longer concede the me- 
rits of the race to the swift, or the glory of the 
battle to the strong. Hence the sophist, who had 
abused his talents in giving to the worse cause the 
appearance of the better, is at last despised alike by 
the intelligent and the illiterate. The hero, the in- 
cendiary, and the tyrant are detested by the virtu- 
ous and resisted by the brave. Having acted as 
unto men, they by men are finally understood, and 
therefore reprobated; not having acted as unto their 
God, they are by that God deservedly given up to 
ignominy and perdition. 

But if we would improve so far as lies in us, the 
reflections which the text may suggest to us upon 
the uncertainty of human praise, and the danger of 
an excessive regard for it, let us bring the subject 
home to our own business and bosoms—let us direct 
our thoughts to circumstances in which the greater 
part of mankind are placed, and in which we may our- 
selves be tempted to act, not unto the Lord, but unto 
men. Look then around you upon what is passing 
every day; for you will thus be taught not to value 
others more highly than they ought to be valued, and 
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at the same time to beware, lest, thinking yourselves: 
to stand firmly, you, on that very account, are in 
the hour of trial, more likely to fall. Even in the 
retired scenes of life many are the evils arising from 
the neglect of the precept virtually inculcated in the 
text—evils which not only disgrace the offender, but 
deeply injure those fellow-creatures, whose dearest 
rights and weightiest interests are affected by his 
maglignant agency. Do we not see men of hum- 
bler fortune actuated by the same ambition of po- 
pularity which operates so visibly and so perma- 
nently on the minds of their superiors, when the 
thirst of wordly praise is become, as it were, our 
ruling passion? With whatever class a man may 
associate, his words and his deeds are made to coin- 
cide with the peculiar habits and darling tenets of 
his companions. Resigning every honest claim to 
liberty of thinking, he will echo and re-echo every 
opinion however irrational, and every assertion how- 
ever groundless. That faculty of speech by which 
the Almighty has distinguished him from all other 
animals, and raised him above them, is so employed 
as to degrade him below them—employed in dis- 
guising those feelings of which it was ordained to 
be the faithful expositor—employed in the meanest 
concessions of servility, and the grossest exaggera- 
tions of flattery—employed in aspersing the repu- 
tation of the innocent, in satiating the malice of 
the guilty, and in conciliating the smiles of the 
vicious, by extenuating and even justifying their 
blackest crimes. Great indeed should be our cau- 
tion, lest we should be led to give our esteem or 
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confidence to those who, with the fairest appear- 
ances, are accustomed to act not unto the Lord, but 
unto men. He that devours widows’ houses may 
from artifice, or pride, as well as compunction, be 
induced to build a sanctuary. He that betrays his 
trust towards a helpless orphan, may endow an hos- 
pital. He that is welcomed with shouts for his 
plausible harangues, or profuse donations in_ behalf 
of some public institution, may yet be a conten- 
tious neighbour, an imperious master, an unfaithful 
husband, or an unfeeling father. . 
But further. In the pursuit of worldly praise, 
men are-neither ashamed nor afraid of going into 
the most opposite extremes. View the vain-glori- 
ous man in the society of the wise and good, with 
what effort does he assume the semblance of those 
qualifications, which he values only as the present 
means of acquiring esteem—with what anxiety does 
he torture his invention for those virtuous senti- 
ments to which his heart is secretly a stranger— 
with what ostentation will he sometimes display 
even actions, which in the judgment of God derive 
their intrinsic and sole merit from the sincerity of 
our motives. Let us however pass with the same 
man into other scenes, where the wise are no 
longer to be deluded, and the good are no longer to 
be conciliated. There we shall behold this advocate 
of innocence, this panegyrist of virtue, this admirer 
of every intellectual and moral excellence, changed 
ina moment. We shall behold him rioting in the 
gross intemperance of a tavern, or wallowing in the 
impure excesses of a brothel. Amidst all this 
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diversity, or I should rather say apparent contra- 
riety in the means to which he has recourse, he has 
the inward consciousness of pursuing the same end. 
Whether he speaks truth or falsehood—whether he 
extols virtue or palliates vice, it is not necessary for 
him to believe what he utters. Sufficient it is for 
such a skilful and systematic deceiver, that in the 
real or pretended faith of other men—in their right 
or wrong notions of duty—in their sympathetic vanity 
or sympathetic profligacy, he can meet with ready 
and fit instruments for the accomplishment of his 
own designs, and it is in either their better or their 
worse qualities he discovers what, under different 
circumstances, he may employ to equal advantage. 
When you behold aman in whom the love of praise 
in various situations produces such various effects, 
impossible it is for you not to be at once dis- 
gusted at his glaring inconsistency, and shocked at 
his complicated guilt. Yet to the picture which I 
have just been drawing, it may be objected that the 
colouring is too strong. Were such aman to exist, 
I might be told, his detection would be certain. The 
most consummate art is insufficient to support such 
a complicated and discordant system of wily hypo- 
crisy and unblushing licentiousness. Such a de- 
ceiver would be spurned alike by the virtuous and 
the vicious—by the virtuous, because he had de- 
graded the dignity of their cause, and applied to the 
worst purposes appearances which, if accompanied 
by realities, would have facilitated the very best— 
by the vicious, because having once excited their 
admiration as the declared enemy of decorum, tem- 
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perance, and moral rectitude, he had shrunk from 
danger, and abandoned his associates in guilt, more 
consistent and more bold than himself. If then 
such characters are very rare, little, you may say, 
is it to be dreaded from their example; and why 
should the Christian instructor point his indignation 
against offences which afe but ideal, if measured by 
his description of them, or which, if they ever do 
occur, cannot long escape detection ? 

Now to objections of this kind I should calmly 
oppose the testimony of experience. Is there any 
impartial and serious observer, who has not met 
with characters very strongly resembling and very 
nearly approaching that which I have described to 
you? What security can we have, that he who to- 
day assumes by effort the appearance of virtue, may 
not to-morrow venture upon the appearance and 
the reality too of vice? Ifthe applause of mankind 
be adopted as his favourite principle, what bounds 
shall be prescribed to the operation of such a mo- 
tive? If for the purpose of gratifying vanity he 
sometimes will practise virtue, why should he ab- 
stain from vice, when the same vanity urges him to 
rush into it ? Virtue also, be it remembered, requires 
great exertions of self-command and _ self-denial ; 
but vice is surrounded by numberless allurements, 
and in yielding to them, he by one process se- 
cures for himself more than one gratification; for 
he indulges not only his habitual pride, but his car- 
nal appetites and his selfish affections. Hence 
they who are acquainted with the weakness and de- 
eeitfulness of the human heart, will not be surprised 
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at any flagrant excesses or any seeming incon- 
sistencies into which that offender may be led, who 
looketh unto man, and not unto the Lord. 

But if we really be actuated by the spirit of our 
holy religion, doubtless we shall experimentally find, 
that to be what we appear is not merely the better, 
but the easier part; for surely the most delightful sen- 
sation of a rational being must be the consciousness 
of believing every tenet which he professes, of deserv- 
ing every praise which he receives—the consci- 
ousness of gradually acquiring the mastery over 
every inveterate prepossession, over every latent and 
dangerous propensity, and every early and criminal 
habit—the consciousness of going on from strength 
to strength, till he attain the fulness of the stature 
of the man of God. With the satisfaction thus en- 
joyed by himself he will often compare the misery 
to which the hypocrite is exposed—alarmed as that 
hypocrite must be by the dread of discovery, the 
very excess of dissimulation has a tendency to be- 
tray him. Grant, however, that by a concurrence of 
favourable circumstances he for a season escapes de- 
tection, what, I beseech you, must be his feelings 
when he reviews the occurrences of the day that has 
past, and reclining on his pillow in solicitude and 
silence, he communes however involuntarily with 
his own heart ? His long-desired and much-boasted 
reputation will serve only to aggravate his suffer- 
ings, by calling to his recollection the inglorious 
means by which he had acquired it. The commen- 
dations of a deluded world cannot then be heard, 
and when remembered they will speak the language 
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of reproof to his conscience, by reminding him that 
they are wholly undeserved. Even in this world the 
same conscience will visit him with the severest 
chastisement—it will inflict upon him the mortifi- 
cation of abasement—it will subject him to abase- 
ment without the delicacy of shame, and to the 
pangs of remorse without the ultimate solace of 
security in amendment—it will compel him to feel 
at length the intrinsic and inestimable value of that 
virtue which he had so often professed to reverence 
without one endeavour to practise it heartily, by 
laying open to him the deformity of those vices 
which he had presumed to commit in order to quiet 
compunction, and thus to obtain the praise of the 
most contemptible, or the most hateful of his fel- 
low-creatures. 

But to conclude. The full turpitude of such a 
man’s guilt, and the terrible severity of his punish- 
ment, will be more apparent when I consider, as I 
intend to do, in a second discourse, the offence which 
such a sinner commits against the Supreme Being. 
From the observations, however, which I have 
already adduced, my brethren, you must see the 
weakness and the wickedness, the short-sighted 
craft, and the daring presumption of those deluded 
transgressors, who would follow the rules of virtue 
itself with eye-service only, and who being, as St. 
‘Paul calls them, men-pleasers, are prepared to be 
alike ostentatious in right and wrong—not from 
any commendable regard to their essential differ- 
ences, but from the corrupt desire of worldly profit, 
or worldly applause. You will perceive the useful- 
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ness of consistency as well as alacrity in the course 
of your moral agency—you will set a very high 
value not only on the purity, but the dignity of a 
Christian life—you will cherish the wholesome fear 
and the animating love of God in singleness of 
heart—you will do what is your known and your 
bounden duty, not as unto men, but as unto the 
Lord; for both reason and religion will warrant you 
in the hope, that from the justice and mercy of that 
Lord, you will hereafter receive the recompence of 
your zeal for his honour, and your fidelity in his 
service. 
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SERMON XXXII. 


CoLosstAns ui. 23. 


Whatsoever ye do, do it heartily as to the Lord, and noé 
unto men. 


In a former discourse, I explained to you the 
primary meaning of the text, as addressed by St. 
Paul to the servants of heathen masters. I pointed 
out a necessary distinction between their religious 
character, in which they had recently been delivered 
from the bondage of sin and the ceremonial law of 
the Jews, and their social character, in which they 
continued under lawful subjection to their earthly 
employers. I then stated that the language of St. 
Paul was capable of a larger and more important 
accommodation to the whole system of our behavi- 
our, as creatures who are furnished with powers, 
and obliged by commands to execute the will of 
our almighty and righteous Master, who is in 
heaven. 

After this introduction, I proposed, first, to con- 
sider the mingled rashness and meanness of permit- 
ting the love of worldly praise to constitute an ex- 
clusive principle of action; secondly, the increased 
danger of that love when it becomes excessive, and 
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obstructs the discharge of our most important duties 
towards God ; and, thirdly, the exact influence which 
a regard to the opinion of the world may in some 
circumstances very properly and very meritoriously 
be allowed to have on our conduct. The first of 
these heads has been already discussed; and you 
then saw the extreme folly, turpitude, and wretch- 
edness of hypocrisy, whether it assumed the mask 
of religion, in order to impose on the wise and vir- 
tuous, or whether, in a contrary course, it affected 
an uncommon degree of vice and impiety, to capti- 
vate the sympathy of the wicked, and to excite the 
astonishment of the ignorant. But of what value, 
I would ask, is the praise of corrupt and deluded 
minds, when opposed to the contempt of the saga- 
cious, and the detestation of the upright? How 
light too in the balance are the commendations 
even of the best of men, when our hearts secretly 
inform us that they are utterly unmerited — that 
they are bestowed on specious appearances, not on 
solid realities — and that the dictates of our own 
serious conscience, and the sentence of an all-wise 
God, stand in direct opposition to the well-meant, 
but not well-founded applause of our fellow-crea- 
tures. 

Recollect what I stated to you, not merely about 
the meanness, but the inconsistency of the hypo- 
crite, Cowardly in adversity, and insolent in pros- 
perity will be that person whom the Apostle points 
out to us as obeying the laws of God merely for 
eye-service, and as striving to please man by false 
pretences. If he sometimes endeavours to pay an 
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external tribute of exterior homage to religion and 
virtue, his sentiments are cold, and his efforts are 
feeble. If he be tempted by pleasure, or oppressed 
by calamity, he has no regular and fixed principle 
to deliver him from the danger to which he is ex- 
posed. He enjoys no firm and sure satisfaction 
from reflection upon himself. He shudders at the 
prospect of detection and infamy from the world. 
He cannot look up with affiance to the favour, or 
even the mercy of heaven. On the contrary, he 
that is virtuous, and heartily religious, sustains a 
noble and uniform character amidst the sudden 
changes, amidst the uncertain chances, amidst the 
formidable perils, and the inevitable sorrows of this 
mortal life. He thinks without terror of death it- 
self, and he enters upon eternity with faith that 
cannot be staggered, and with hope that cannot be 
depressed. 

These plain, but I trust pertinent and simple ob- 
servations, will recall to your memory the remarks 
which I made under the first head; and they will 
prepare you, at the same time, for the contents of 
the second, in which we are to consider the causes 
and the kinds of those obstacles, which an exces- 
sive fondness for human praise throws in the way 
of our obedience to the deity. 

What, then, I would ask, is the declared will of 
God, even in the very loose, I grant, and very faint, 
but I contend also the unavoidable and unalterable, 
opinion of him who seldom refers to it as a rule in 
his choice of ends, or adaptation of means? It 
stands thus—Thou shalt not take the name of the 
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Lord in vain; thou shalt keep the sabbath holy ; 
thou shalt not commit adultery; thou shalt not 
steal; thou shalt not bear false witness against thy 
neighbour; thou shalt not say to thy brother, Raca 
—thou empty wretch ; Mora — thou stubborn and 
presumptuous. But the person to whom I am ad- 
verting, when kneeling before the altar, or sum- 
moned before a tribunal, will swear that good is 
evil, and evil is good, if there be any prospect for 
him to obtain credit, and upon that credit to found 
a claim for favour. He will scoff at the hallowed 
service prescribed for the sabbath, if by such deri- 
sion he can flatter the intellectual pride of the scof- 
fer, and be in his own turn complimented for ex- 
emption from vulgar superstition. He will triumph 
in his success over the ready compliance, and yet 
more in his victory over the long but ineffectual 
resistance of the seduced female; and many he 
knows there are who will ascribe that success, and 
that victory, to the grace of his person, the elegance 
of his manners, and the fascinating eloquence of his 
persuasion. He will partake with the sceptered 
or the armed plunderer in the spoils which they 
have seized from the helpless, and with them he 
will farther share in the glory which is often ob- 
tained by skilfulness in contrivance, or hardihood 
in enterprize. He will accuse the innocent and in- 
sult the meritorious, if by such means he can secure 
the confidence of the inconsiderate, the concurrence 
of the envious, and the applause of the wicked. 
That he should thus act, “as unto men,” is indeed a 
point upon which he and they have a reciprocal 
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advantage — he from restless vanity, and they from 
conscious guilt. Are not the perjurer, the sabbath- 
breaker, the adulterer, the robber, the false witness, 
and the slanderer, previously disposed to welcome 
their advocate; and, in pleading their cause, does 
he not vilify that of which God approves, and jus- 
tify that which God condemns? Is it not, directly 
or indirectly, his aim to acquire the good will of 
persons who are anxious to find a shelter from the 
reproaches of their own conscience in the unjust 
sentence which is passed upon their conduct by the 
vain, who hunger and thirst after praise — and by 
the obsequious, who convert it into an instrument 
of selfishness? Moreover, do we not, in point of 
fact, perceive the love of popularity often blended 
with the love of profit and power; and may we not 
with justice maintain, that he, who is influenced by 
such motives, acts, “as unto men,” and not “as 
unto the Lord?” 

To the sage, who fathoms the depths, and traces 
the windings of the human heart, numerous must 
appear the instances in which self-delusion is auxi- 
liary to self-conceit. The process of examining the 
real sources of our own actions, and the real extent 
of our own feelings, is laborious ; and the results too 
are painful, after all the efforts which we may make 
to impose upon ourselves. But the success of those 
efforts is facilitated, and the inquietude of those re- 
sults is in some degree mitigated, when other men 
think, or at least speak of our infirmities as if they 
existed not, and commend our better qualities be- 
yond the point in which they do exist. If on the 
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one hand we are slow to believe that which annoys 
us, we are on the other hand as swift to admit that 
which pleases us; and pleasing it surely is, that our 
faults should be extenuated, and our merits over- 
valued. From this propensity then, which we have 
to rely on the judgment of others, and to escape 
the mortifications and the toils of a serious appeal 
to our own bosoms, a sagacious observer of man 
was led to give to his correspondent this valuable 
instruction. “ Beware,” says he, “lest about your- 
self you believe others rather than yourself.” 

Many indeed are the grounds of the caution just 
now mentioned to you. Some men form their 
judgments hastily, and are misled by false candour ; 
others flatter, in order that they themselves may be 
flattered; others forbear to blame, lest they should 
provoke the frown of the powerful; and others are 
eager to praise, that they may be favoured with 
their smiles. Some commend extravagantly opi- 
nions, for the propagation of which they have been 
zealous, and extol pursuits in literature, sciences, 
and arts, in which they suppose themselves to be 
eminent. And when panegyric is bestowed by 
those who are much above them, or those who are 
somewhat below them, vanity in either case restrains 
the impatience of envy. Others, as I have before 
remarked, solicitously wish a reserve of palliation to 
those faults to which they are themselves addicted; 
and a kind of secret confederacy is then formed be- 
tween the agent and the observer in behalf of vice. 

Amid so many ensnaring opportunities for incur- 
ring less blame, or for gaining more praise than we 
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deserve, it will not surprise us that we should often 
be induced to act “ as unto men,” rather than “ as 
unto the Lord.” I must not pass by another fruit- 
ful and baneful source of self-delusion, which is to 
be found in local or temporary circumstances. 
Some virtues are less esteemed, and some vices less 
abhorred, at one place, and in one time, than at 
another. He, therefore, who acts “as unto men,” 
will shape his judgment and his conduct according 
to the prejudices and the habits of those who are 
around him. He will commit what the supreme 
being has forbidden, because he is in no danger here 
of blame; he will neglect what the deity has en- 
joined, because he has a very probable chance of 
human praise. His refuge is in the perverted sym- 
pathies. of other men; and with other men he has 
at once a common temptation to do what is amiss, 
and a common interest in having the guilt of his 
deeds disregarded. 

There is, you know, a very popular, and in some 
degree a well-founded maxim, that a lie told fre- 
quently, and told successfully, is at last believed 
even by the liar himself. His imagination is strongly 
acted upon by his affections, and his affections are 
strongly influenced by the pleasing remembrance of 
escape from detection, and perhaps the yet more 
pleasing consciousness of having imposed upon the 
credulity of mankind by the ingenuity of his state- 
ments, or the dexterity of his arguments, or the 
embellishments of his language. Similar is that 
progressive self-deceit to which we are exposed 
when other men give us the credit which we are 
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desirous to gain, with an indistinct consciousness of 
not deserving it. We become confident from long 
success; and as our pride meets with reiterated 
gratifications from the force of appearances only, 
we feel little concern to substitute realities. Such, 
however, is often the condition of human affairs, 
that in order to secure and perpetuate the commen- 
dations which are so dear to us, we are called upon 
to make compliances utterly inconsistent with ho- 
nour, and even innocence. We therefore defend 
others, for the purpose of encouraging their activity 
in defending ourselves. We readily admit pretences 
which we know to be hollow, lest our own should 
be rigorously ascertained. Thus acting “as unto 
men,” we must often violate the will of God, and 
justify the violation of it to those fellow-creatures 
upon whose approbation, earned as it is by studied 
artifice or inglorious concession, our character, and 
with it our happiness, depend. 

Such are the perilous consequences of an habitual 
and undue regard to human opinion. In the mean 
time, there can be no sure protection from those 
unforeseen and untoward events, which, as I told 
you in a former discourse, strip the hypocrite of his 
mask, and bring down upon him scorn which he 
cannot mitigate, and suspicions which he cannot 
avert. There is no firm security for him from the 
inward warnings of conscience. His sense of right 
and wrong, though weakened by the success of im- 
posture, is not destroyed. The consciousness of 
guilt, though for a time it may be soothed, cannot 
always be stifled. Sometimes he will feel with 
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anguish, that his faults would have been less fre- 
quent, or less odious, if he had not been tempted to 
commit them by the hope of secrecy; and that his 
approaches to virtue would have been greater, if he 
had been content to practice it really, and with a 
steady view to the approbation of God rather than 
of man. Often too, the chastisement, which he 
suffers from the reproaches of his conscience, be- 
comes more severe from the concomitant loss of 
that praise, in the expectation of which he had been 
tempted to commit the offences upon which that 
conscience, when formally awakened, compels him 
to look back with shame and with terror. Let it 
not be forgotten, that the very circumstances, which 
for a long time protected him from the condemna- 
tion of his own heart, have a fatal tendency to in- 
crease both his wickedness and his danger. Often 
must he have seen, that in his attempts to please 
men, he runs a hazard of displeasing Almighty God. 
But to escape from the inquietude which must ne- 
cessarily seize his mind, when objects so dispropor- 
tionate stand before him, he will have recourse to 
every expedient which affords him the prospect of 
being for a moment reconciled to himself. He will 
adopt with eagerness every argument which shall 
banish God from his thoughts. He will turn away 
his attention from the proofs of a future state. He 
will accustom himself to consider the deity as pre- 
siding over the natural world, but as exercising no 
government over the moral; and when opinions so 
agreeable to him are familiarized, there will cease to 
be any markedand alarming competition between the 
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praise of God and the praise of man. The one will 
be gradually less and less an object of belief, and 
therefore of desire; the other is placed immediately 
within his view, and the means for obtaining it are, 
as he experimentally knows, within his reach. In 
this state of mind, he cannot be expected to aim at 
the performance of any arduous duty, or to resist, 
when his vanity is to be gratified by the commis- 
sion of any crime which the deity has forbidden. 
Happily for mankind, the love of virtue and the 
hatred of vice are so generally diffused, that an 
avowed disregard of it far more rarely will procure 
for us the praise of men, than reverence for it, 
though it be only assumed. 

Now in my former discourse I laid before you 
the baseness and profligacy of those persons who 
have, or suppose themselves to have, opportunities 
for acquiring popularity, by the undisguised profes- 
sion of infidelity and libertinism. That such cases 
do occur, must be known to every observer of hu- 
man life; and because the example of such men is 
dangerous by contagion in seducing the young, and 
in hardening the licentious, I thought it my duty to 
warn you even against the remote possibility of 
danger. But it more frequently happens that, for 
some general or some particular purpose, they who 
mean to be pleasers of men set up pretensions to 
superior sanctity; and, availing themselves of the 
sincere regard which is felt by their fellow-creatures 
for real piety, win it over to the cause of that 
which is unsubstantial and false. 

But who, my brethren, can for a moment imagine 
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that a man of this description offers an acceptable 
sacrifice to the Almighty. His prayers may be 
long—his praises may be loud—his thanksgiving 
may be in appearance ardent. But he who sitteth 
in Heaven, and to whom the secrets of all hearts are 
open, will laugh at such a worshipper. Thus much 
the common-sense of every deceiver must tell him, 
when he looks in the dark and foul recesses of his 
own bosom. No efforts, which he may make to 
explain away the principles of justice, or to stifle 
the feelings of humanity, can long justify the hypo- 
crite to himself, or enable him entirely to lose sight 
of the relation in which he stands to Almighty God; 
for it is the united voice of reason and religion, 
that God is the creator of all things—that his pro- 
vidence is ever watchful for our preservation—that 
in him are the issues of life and death—that his 
mercies are over all his works, and that his very 
chastisements are but instances of his love. But 
does the man who is content with eye-service, sin- 
cerely and reverently meditate on these momentous 
truths? Does he gratefully feel that God has made 
the most ample provision, not only for our comfort 
in this world, but our well-being in the world to 
come; and that, in order to complete the gracious 
purposes of his moral government, Jesus Christ 
came down from Heaven, taught the purest doc- 
trines, set before us the most perfect example, and 
for our sakes shed upon the cross his righteous 
blood? 

When such is the transcendental goodness of 
God, and such have been the meritorious sufferings 
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of his Son, must not the hypocrite, who perhaps se- 
cretly disbelieves much of what he openly professes, 
offer up a sacrifice which deserves to be called an 
abomination? The nature and the magnitude of 
the blessings which such a man has received, must 
aggravate his guilt. He acts, indeed, as if he had 
forgotten that God is an all-wise being, and there- 
fore cannot be deceived—that he is Almighty, and 
therefore must not be mocked. 

By uncommon skill in the arts of imposture, or 
by some fortunate juncture in outward affairs, the 
man-pleaser may sometimes escape the notice of his 
fellow-creatures. He may impose upon relations, 
because they are unwilling to see faults—he may 
impose upon friends, because they are prejudiced in 
favour of seeming excellencies—he may impose 
even upon enemies, because they are at too great 
distance to explore the obscure and crooked mazes 
of his breast. But every kind of artifice is una- 
vailing before the great God of Heaven—he know- 
eth when the hypocrite prayeth with his lips, and 
not with his heart ; and therefore, when such a wor- 
shipper spreads forth his hands, and lifts up his 
voice, the deity granteth not what has been pre- 
sumptuously asked. God sees him, when he retires 
from the noisy activity of the world into the abode 
of his family, or the privacy of his chamber. God, 
though thought to be afar off, heareth all his profane 
and malevolent words. God is a witness of all his 
hidden faults, and pierces through the veil which is 
spread even over his impure desires. He distin- 
guishes between generosity and ostentation—be- 
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tween the genuine honesty which springs from 
rooted principle, and that mere abstinence from vil- 
lainy, which is prompted by the dread of human 
laws—between a sincere and humble spirit of piety, 
and that pretended zeal for the glory of God which 
spends its force in such pharisaical supplications as 
are uttered chiefly that they may be heard by men. 

Let us then, my brethren, beware, lest in the at- 
tempt to deceive such a being we may have been 
found to practise the most dangerous deceit against 
ourselves. Let us not be cold and languid in that 
service, which cannot be performed too diligently 
and too heartily. In all our actions, whether 
known or unknown to men—in the bustle of our 
daily labour, and in the stillness of our domestic re- 
tirement—in the stated offices of devotion per- 
formed within the sanctuary, and in every instance 
of social intercourse of our neighbourhood—let us 
be single-hearted, and let us in every thought, word, 
and deed, faithfully dedicate our whole lives to the 
salvation of our souls. 

Proceed we now to the last head—in which I 
propose to examine how far a regard to praise 
might properly, and even meritoriously, influence 
our moral conduct. 

Now our condition in the probationary state of 
our existence is such, that every motive to right con- 
duct should be studied by us with a precision, and 
cherished with an assiduity, proportionate to its 
comparative and actual usefulness. We are all sen- 
sible of our latent propensity to evil, and of the 
force that propensity derives from the temptations 
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which continually surround us. Now our first and 
best security from danger is the habit of reflection 
on the moral law, which is engraven on ou rhearts— 
on the ratification of that law by the revealed will of 
God—on the clear commands, and unequivocal pro- 
hibitions contained in the Gospel—on the graeious 
promises, and awful threats, by which they are re- 
spectively enforced. The love of virtue therefore, 
and hatred of vice, as resulting from the joint in- 
fluence of these religious considerations, should be 
our primary rule of action. It is, however, merci- 
fully ordained by our Creator, that other motives 
should co-operate towards the same end; and 
among them the natural, and I would add, under 
due restrictions, the laudable wish of conciliating 
the esteem of our fellow-creatures, holds a distin- 
guished rank. Their praise and their blame strike 
us with the force of objects which are placed near 
to us, and the efficacy of which is indisputable. 
He that unfeignedly would please the virtuous, pays 
a tribute of respect to virtue itself, and encourages 
other men to venerate and practise it. He that 
avowedly shuns vice from a well-founded sense of 
its loathsome properties and pernicious conse- 
quences, virtually instructs other men to be on their 
guard against the violent impulses, or ensnaring se- 
ductions, of their own criminal inclinations. No 
action surely can be the less acceptable in the sight 
of a good God, because it is pleasing to good men; 
and the reason is, that God himself has inspired men 
with the love of good actions, and he in many re- 
spects has made their happiness dependent upon the 
VOL. VI. U 
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performance of them. The whole system of sym- 
pathy maintained by some philosophers, and coin- 
ciding with the system of utility, as adopted by 
others, elucidates and justifies this very position, 
unless indeed you would impute to the moral world 
an entire waste of energy in many of our purest and 
most delightful sentiments. Such a sentiment is 
approbation, and in the uncorrupted state of the 
human mind, the object of approbation must always 
be, or seem to be, endowed with some properties 
immediately agreeable, or ultimately useful. Hence 
by the sympathy of virtuous men the individual him- 
self is improved; the principle upon which he acts 
is more extensively recognised; and that instinctive 
desire of imitating what we approve, which our 
moral governor had implanted in us, adds to the 
general stock of real virtue. 

Thus you see the grounds upon which the love of 
praise may be adopted in subordination to our reve- 
rence for the law, which commands us to love the 
Lord our God with all our hearts, and is succeeded 
by another injunction equally intelligible and equally 
peremptory, to love our neighbour as ourselves. 
When thus influenced, this love of praise may have 
a beneficial influence on our most trivial and most 
important actions, without decoying us into the 
extravagances of affectation, or the littlenesses of 
vanity. It connects even the trivial with our sense 
of decorum. It exalts the important by appealing 
to that benevolence, which by the very frame of our 
minds, we always feel towards a virtuous agent. 
Much, indeed, of the pleasure, which the commen- 
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dations of others give to us, arises from the consci- 
ousness, that others have previously found pleasure 
in the good-will which we have manifested towards 
them—in the good-services which we have rendered 
to them—and in that lively sentiment which accom- 
panies every appeal to our love of excellence, and 
which implies a direct acknowledgment, that we un- 
derstand in what it consists, and rejoice in what it 
effects. In this manner doth regard for the favour- 
able opinions of our fellow creatures contribute to 
the aggregate stock of human happiness. It is be- 
neficial to us in all our social relations, whether 
private or public. It inspires the defender of his 
country in a good cause with additional valour. It 
raises the ambition of an enlightened and honest 
statesman above the blind and inordinate love of 
power for selfish purposes, and extends his view in 
supporting the rights, and promoting the welfare of 
those who are committed to his care. It leads the 
scholar to lay out the stores of his learning in ex- 
plaining the phraseology of Holy Writ, and in 
rescuing the sense or the spirit of it, upon sure 
grounds of criticism, from the jargon of illiterate 
fanatics, and the scoffs of invidious gainsayers. It 
encourages men, whose genius points towards na- 
tural philosophy, to direct their talents towards such 
improvements, or such discoveries, as are beneficial 
to society in the manual productions of art, and the 
wide extension of commerce. It induces the meta- 
physician to explore all the intricate properties of 
the human mind, and to apply the result of his re- 
searches in illustrating the essential attributes of the 
v2 
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Deity, in vindicating his moral government, and in 
showing, that with diligent culture, and under pro- 
per regulations, all the intellectual and all the moral 
faculties given unto us, are well calculated to ad- 
vance virtue, and to diffuse happiness. It urges the 
husbandman and the artisan to fresh trials of skill, 
or fresh efforts of industry in their respective em- 
ployments. It binds to us friends and relations by 
new ties of affection, when they perceive that in our 
endeavours to please them, we mean to promote 
their real welfare, and thus deserve the applause 
which under such circumstances it is even their duty 
to bestow. 

Such, in concurrence with the unfeigned and de- 
liberate desire of obeying God, are the salutary 
effects of a regard to the sentiments of our fellow- 
creatures, as that regard actuates men of sound judg- 
ment, and well-formed principles. It becomes, you 
see, not the chief, but an additional incentive to 
those actions which excite respect, or conciliate re- 
gard; and from the structure of the human mind, 
the force of various motives co-operating to the 
same end at once regulates and increases the dis- 
tinct efficacy of each. It therefore follows that 
by the habit of doing all things laudable in the 
sight of men, we acquire a greater facility in our 
obedience to God himself. On the other hand, he 
who is accustomed to adapt the most important parts 
of his conduct to the divine will, attains, at the 
same time, that delicacy of feeling, that justness of 
thinking, that propriety of acting, which render 
him more amiable, or more respectable in the eyes 
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of men. Our folly indeed, and our perverseness, our 
extreme vanity or mean hypocrisy, may, and often do, 
produce an opposition between that which is done 
as,“ unto the Lord,” and that which we do “as unto 
men ;” and hence, in a religious point of view, the 
Pharisees are to be condemned for seeking the 
praise of men rather than the praise of God. But 
if these deceivers had reflected a little, they would 
have found that the very same actions of which 
God disapproves, are generally disapproved when 
known by the bulk of mankind; and that the loud 
prayers, and the long robes, by which they drew the 
attention of the multitude, would by that multitude 
have been seen with distrust and contempt, had they 
perceived, what God did perceive, that they were 
severed from true piety of heart, and intended to 
conceal the foulest passions, and the most wicked 
deeds. I must however press it again and again 
upon your notice, that the contrariety between pleas- 
ing men and God is not constant, but occasional ; 
and that it more often arises in our depraved minds, 
than in the real events of life. For though from 
haste, or prejudice, or imperfect information, good 
men are censured undeservedly, yet the rectitude of 
their behaviour frequently comes to light at last ; 
and they who primarily intended to merit the fa- 
vour of God do eventually obtain, what it was not 
their first wish even to deserve, the applause of 
men. On the other hand, when mankind by degrees 
pierce into the real charaeter of those who have de- 
luded them, their judgments are such as good sense 
warrants, and Christianity virtually prescribes. They 
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either discover, and discovering lament, their own 
folly and rashness in commending what, on calmer 
reflection, or after fuller experience, they find to be 
a proper object of censure, or they perceive that the 
actions which they most warmly extolled were only 
delusive and showy appearances; and in either of 
these cases they exchange scorn for esteem, and 
abhorrence for love. It merits also our considera- 
tion, that as some degree of force is exerted by the 
moral sense, even in the most thoughtless—as some 
love of real right, and some power of distinguish- 
ing it from real. wrong, are possessed, and even in- 
voluntarily exercised by the generality of the world, 
it will be always found, that he who tramples on 
the laws of God, had no very rooted or very salutary 
principle of reverence for the suftrages of his fellow- 
creatures. Yet, if he really means to gain the ap- 
probation of the wise and good, he bears an indi- 
rect testimony to the duty of doing right things as 
“unto the Lord,” while he intends to act only “as 
unto men.” Consider, I beseech you, how does he 
try to impose upon his fellow-creatures? Is it not 
by seeming to do what God has enjoined by the 
spirit of natural, or the letter of revealed religion— 
to do what, if it were done honestly, would deserv- 
edly gain for him the good-will of man, and the ap- 
probation of God? But if he be so hardened as to 
aim at praise for bad actions from bad men, he shows 
an equal contempt of all that is esteemed venerable 
amongst the wisest and best of his fellow-creatures, 
as well as of all that is made obligatory by the Deity. 

On the whole then, as in the common course of 
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affairs, an honest and prudent man will perceive, 
that while he obeys God he takes the surest me- 
thod for satisfying the noblest part of his fellow- 
creatures ; so, if by any contrariety of situation, the 
praise of men be thrown into a sort of competition 
with the favour of God, he cannot for a moment 
hesitate in the choice of that which might be pre- 
ferred—whether he should look to fallible and sinful 
beings, or to him who is perfect and omniscient— 
whether to those, the sound of whose praise must 
quickly pass away, or to him who can confer upon 
us an everlasting reward. Let me farther entreat 
you to reflect upon the hollowness and insignifi- 
cance of human praise, as it is often courted, and 
often granted. Popularity, you must know, may 
be acquired by abject concessions, and counterfeit 
appearances ; and hence you are told by Jesus him- 
self, Woe unto you, when all men speak well of 
you, for so did their fathers unto the false prophets, 
even they who hated the true prophets, and cast 
out their names as evil. Believe me, my hearers, 
when I declare to you that, in the emphatical and 
solemn words just now recited to you, and in other 
Scriptural passages intended to put you on the 
watch against an undue regard for human applause, 
there are no sentimental refinements, no rhetorical 
paradoxes, no metaphysical subtleties. They do 
not enjoin the singularity of the visionary, the 
churlishness of the recluse, or the boasted apathy 
of the stoic, who perhaps aimed obliquely at admi- 
ration at the very instant, and by the very act of 
disclaiming all concern about it. 
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The language of our Lord states real occurrences, 
and points to the source whence they flowed. For 
why were the true prophets slandered and put to 
death? Because they lifted up, sometimes a warn- 
ing, and sometimes an accusing voice against their 
back-sliding and sinful countrymen, or their idola- 
trous and profligate kings. Why did all men speak 
well of the false prophets? Because they prophesied 
smooth things—because they consoled where they 
ought to have alarmed, and applauded where they 
ought to have reproved—hecause they were at once 
vain and ambitious, dishonest and impious—he- 
cause they disregarded the righteous approbation of 
God, in order to obtain high-sounding panegyrics, 
and costly rewards from men. Are there no aspects 
then under which Christ’s denunciation of woe 
against the encomiasts of the false prophets, and the 
accusers of the true, may be applied to ourselves? 
Yes, certainly. Let us imagine, that with the scy- 
mitar in one hand, and a bribe in the other, some 
Mahometan chieftain should call upon you to re- 
nounce the Gospel, and embrace the Koran; let us 
imagine that some gloomy inquisition required you 
to give up the pure and salutary tenets of Protes- 
tantism, and to adopt the most improbable tenets 
of his own religion in their grossest form—that he 
menaced you for your refusal with the dungeon, 
and the torture, and proffered some splendid entice- 
ment in the patronage of his sovereign, and the 
privileges of his church, as the recompence of your 
compliance ; let us imagine, at any season, and 
under any government, that popularity, that wealth, 
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that high station, that gorgeous titles, that the in- 
sidious courtesies of a sceptered tempter, or the 
eager benedictions of a powerful and bigotted priest- 
hood were within your reach, if you would consent 
to avow some opinion which your judgment had 
seriously rejected as erroneous and pernicious (it 
may be), or to commit some outrage from which 
your soul shrinks with horror; though all men were 
to speak well of you—though the palace and the 
cottage, the senate and the theatre, resounded with 
your praise, yet be assured, that your insincerity, 
your cowardice, your venality, your injustice, or 
your cruelty, will, in characters never to be effaced, 
stand upon record against you in the registry of 
heaven. 

Again, when your Lord denounced woe to his 
disciples, if all men should speak well of them, he 
foresaw that the world would, soon after his own 
death, traduce and persecute them for their faithful 
adherence to a crucified Master, and their steady 
opposition to the errors and corruptions of every 
Jew and every Gentile whom they were commis- 
sioned to convert; and under these circumstances it 
obviously was quite impossible for them, living as 
they did in an evil generation, to gain a speedily 
and extensively good name, without betraying their 
sacred trust, without suppressing some useful doc- 
trine which they were appointed to disseminate, or 
countenancing some vicious practice which they 
were authorized to restrain. Christ, moreover, 
knew generally that they who want wisdom, mag- 
nanimity, and integrity, to support realities in virtue 
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and religion, do not want cunning to put on speci- 
ous appearances, and that in various situations of 
human affairs men are induced to please their fel- 
low-creatures at the hazard of displeasing their 
Maker. When therefore the danger of seeking, 
and even receiving unbounded and unmerited praise 
is expressed in language so energetic, the Gospel 
tells you in effect, that all men will speak well of 
you if you flatter their pride, if you encourage their 
prejudices, if you exaggerate their better qualities, 
and explain away the guilt of their secret or their 
open faults. And does not experience teach you 
the same interesting lesson? Does it not also 
teach you, that they who are utterly regardless 
of well-earned praise, will, from the same perverse- 
ness of judgment, and the same depravity of spi- 
rit, gradually become callous to deserved blame? 
Does not reason coincide with religion in con- 
vincing you, that the same actions which lead you 
to hope for the approbation of God, will like- 
wise entitle you to look for some share of esteem 
from his sincere worshippers? The contrary suppo- 
sition is at variance alike with our understanding 
and our feelings. Consider, I beseech you, shall 
not the oppressed be permitted to extol their pro- 
tector, the indigent their benefactor, the afflicted 
their comforter? Shall not the serious parent be 
permitted to mingle the voice of praise with his 
smile and his blessing, when he recounts the joys 
impressed upon his soul by the affection of a be- 
loved son? Shall not the faithful preceptor be per- 
mitted to commend, and by commending to encou- 
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rage, the industry, the docility, the ingenuous dispo- 
sition, and the blameless morals of his pupil? Shall 
not the enlightened companion be permitted to pro- 
claim openly what he must inwardly admire, in the 
friend of his bosom, when that friend hath perform- 
ed some act of heroic self-command, or disinterested 
beneficence? Shall not the devout pastor be per- 
mitted to applaud out of the sanctuary, what he is 
bound to promote in it, when, with eyes uplifted to 
heaven, he beholds the growth of his flock in tem- 
perance, honesty, brotherly kindness, and piety? 
And is it conceivable, my hearers, for one moment, 
that they who bestow, or they who accept such praise, 
from such motives, and upon such subjects, stand in 
the smallest danger of being arraigned at the last day 
for having acted unto men, and not unto the Lord ? 
But farther, I said that virtuous actions may 
often procure for us at once the approbation of 
God, and of truly good men. But I ought to 
add more directly what I have before intimated, 
that such actions have a tendency, at least, to ob- 
tain for us the encomiums of the bad as well as the 
good; for in the absence of evil desires we natu- 
rally respect that which we may not have the forti- 
tude to practise. The libertine may envy, but can- 
not hate temperance; the thief cannot dislike 
honesty ; the infidel cannot unfeignedly and entirely 
despise that piety which he believes to be genuine, 
and accompanied by correspondent habits of inno- 
cence, probity, and benevolence. In reality, he that 
is accustomed to act as unto men, cannot always 
stifle, nor always dissemble, the reverence which he 
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feels, however involuntarily, for other and better 
men whom he perceives to act as unto the Lord. 
Now our religion, as was just now remarked, in all 
the bearings of all its precepts, appeals to the com- 
mon and unperverted sentiments of mankind as 
operating in their common and manifest experience. 
It forbids us, no doubt, to pour forth our supplica- 
tions, and distribute our alms in the open street— 
to court greetings in the broad market-place—to 
claim the first seats at the crowded feast, or in the 
hallowed synagogue ; but it does not forbid us to be 
ardent, and, upon many occasions, exemplary in the 
exercise of devotion and charity—of that devotion, 
be it observed, which by the very constitution of 
our nature commands respect, and of charity which 
wins affection. “ Whatsoever things,” says St. 
Paul, “whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever 
things are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatso- 
ever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of 
good report—if there be any virtue, or if there be 
any praise, think on these things.” Does not St. 
Paul here, in the most glowing terms, enumerate 
and extol the very same excellencies which Heathen 
moralists, in their happier moments, had luminously 
described, and eloquently enforced ? Could he mean 
that his converts should think on these things with- 
out approving of them, or that approving they should 
not endeavour to practise them, or that practising 
them eventually, or even designedly with the ap- 
probation of men, they should upon that very ac- 
count forfeit the approbation of God? Again, do 
we not read of Christ himself, that he increased in 
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favour with God and man? And does not Theophy- 
lact thus interpret this striking passage, “ Christ 
habitually did those things which were well-pleasing 
to God, and praised by men?” Yes, my brethren, 
he who spake “as never man spake,” was by his 
own immediate followers revered and beloved upon 
earth, for the very same bright assemblage of ex- 
cellencies which procured for him in heaven a name 
that is above every other name. By rational be- 
lievers in every country, and of every society, in 
every succeeding age, he has been, he now is, and 
ever will be, revered and beloved for meekness, for 
humility, for unspotted holiness, for tender com- 
passion, for patience under sufferings, for placabi- 
lity to enemies, for unfeigned, earnest, constant 
piety in ascribing glory, and honour, and power to 
that Being who sitteth upon his celestial throne 
for ever and ever. If you therefore endeavour to 
follow the example of your Saviour, depend upon 
it that the Christian graces, which obtain for you 
the good-will of unprejudiced and virtuous obser- 
vers, will not obstruct you in your higher aims to 
merit an approving sentence from your judge at the 
last day. 

Doubtless, then, we shall conduct ourselves like 
men, who really believe, that their “ labour will not 
be in vain in the Lord,” if, in the arduous affairs of 
public life, our loyalty be without obsequiousness, 
and our patriotism without turbulence—if, in the 
humbler, but most valuable duties of a private sta- 
tion, we are temperate without austerity, and bene- 
volent without ostentation—if, in the weightier and 
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sacred concerns of religion, our zeal does not dege- 
nerate into intolerance, nor our moderation into 
lukewarmness, nor our faith into fanaticism, nor 
our piety into superstition. By thus avoiding all 
unsafe extremes, and all unbecoming display, you 
will, on the one hand, have the merit of him who 
prayeth secretly, with the inward assurance of being 
rewarded openly ; and, on the other hand, you will 
act up to the spirit of our Lord’s injunction for 
your light so to shine before men, that they may 
see your good works; that seeing them, they may 
commend and imitate, but not flatter you, and thus 
intelligibly and acceptably glorify that Being, who 
has both exalted and disposed you to love virtue in 
your hearts, and to recommend it by your example. 

To conclude, with a few practical remarks sug- 
gested by the topics that have come before us.— 
“‘Whatsoever thou dost,” says the text, “do it 
heartily.” Now suppose, my brethren, a man, be- 
fore whom is placed some object, upon which his 
character, his prosperity, the health of his body, and 
the peace of his mind ultimately depend—suppose 
him endowed with sufficient understanding to ap- 
preciate the worth, and sufficient strength to secure 
the attainment of that object—suppose him to view it 
sometimes with ardent desire, and sometimes with 
listless indifference—suppose him to pursue it by ir- 
regular starts, and without any settled plan, when 
he should be continually advancing towards the 
highest prize that is set before him—after labouring 
yesterday, suppose him to trifle to-day, to slumber 
to-morrow, and on the next day to strike into some 
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long-extended and winding bye path of amusement 
to fancy, repose to indolence, or gratification to 
sensuality—would you not acknowledge the aggra- 
vated demerit of such a man? Would you pity his 
disappointment? Should you be surprised at his 
destruction? Yet such is the case of every man, who 
in regard to his religious interests, does not heartily 
strive to preserve them. What is the command? 
Be faithful. Who is the author of that command? 
An omnipotent and omniscient Deity. Where is 
the guide? The infallible Gospel of Christ. What 
are the proffered wages to diligence and fidelity ? 
Eternal happiness. Surely, if you reflect upon these 
considerations, you will find no plea of extenuation 
for remissness, no scantiness of encouragement to 
exertion. 

Again, the Apostle directs you, in all your doings, 
to keep your eye fixed, not upon the opinions of 
men, but upon the judgment of God. I have al- 
ready told you the numerous and weighty reasons, 
which should determine your choice, when the one 
cannot be gained without the forfeiture of the other. 
Let us then never forget, that the love of praise, 
even from the most virtuous of men, must always, 
as a principle be subordinate to the desire of pleas- 
ing God—that an excessive impatience to please 
men is often the source of the most contemptible 
inconsistency, or the most odious guilt—that vanity 
leads to hypocrisy—that hypocrisy is always in 
danger of detection and scorn—that the momentary 
gratifications, which it experiences from success, are 
scanty compensations for inward dissatisfaction, and 
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the unalterable dread of being understood, where 
the offender is not for the present even suspected, 
and of being despised, where he is now esteemed. 
Let us farther remember, that our motives and 
deeds even upon earth, though misconceived by the 
precipitate, or misrepresented by the malignant, are 
distinctly known, and will be justly appreciated by 
our unerring Judge, who is above—every struggle 
in which we resist our unruly appetites—every sa- 
crifice, which we make of worldly profits, fame, and 
honours, when inconsistent with our character as 
Christians—every toil we endure, and every danger 
we encounter. 

Singleness of heart, united with earnestness— 
activity mingled with patience—good-will to our 
neighbour, animated by the love of God—these, my 
brethren, are the duties which the Apostle recom- 
mends to us, as moral and redeemed creatures ; and 
then only we shall perform them effectually, when 
disdaining to act as men-pleasers, with mere eye- 
service, and striving heartily to do what the Deity 
has commanded to be done, we aspire to immorta- 
lity, as the precious inheritance of approved sons, 
and the glorious recompence of servants faithful to 


their Lord. 


SERMON XXXIV. 


CHRIST’S DESCENT INTO HELL, 


Psaum xvi. 9& 10. 


Wherefore my heart was glad, and my glory rejoiced ; my 
flesh also shall rest in hope. For'why? thou shalt not leave my 
soul in hell, neither shalt thou suffer thy holy one to see corruption. 


In two excellent discourses of Dr. Clarke lately 
delivered to you from this pulpit, and occasionally 
mingled with remarks of my own, I endeavoured to 
show you what is really the scriptural account of 
Christ’s descent into the grave, and how scanty 
proof it furnishes for us to suppose that Christ ac- 
tually went down to preach in hell. In conformity 
to my promise, I shall endeavour to throw addi- 
tional light upon the subject from the decrees of 
Christian councils, and from the opinions of some 
early Fathers eminently distinguished by their learn- 
ing, zeal, and orthodoxy. But it is proper for me 
to call your attention to some preliminary observa~- 
tions. 

In traditions adopted without research, and pro- 
pagated without caution—in the imagination heated 
at one moment by enthusiasm, and in another dark- 
ened by superstition—in a sincere, but inconside- 
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rate and intemperate zeal to multiply the benevo- 
lent actions, and thus promote the glory of our 
Redeemer, we may account for the origin and the 
continuance of the common notion on the subject 
we are now discussing; and when it had received 
the sanction of a creed, from the decrees of any 
council, or in the formularies of any church, hesita- 
tion would be imputed to fastidiousness, and dissent 
would be charged with impiety. We must not lose 
sight of other causes which influence opinion. Ex- 
planation, as attempted with more or less skill, gra- 
dually changes the form of the question. Defence, 
as conducted with more or less earnestness, imper- 
ceptibly introduces extraneous matter. The charms 
of novelty are succeeded by the promptness of cus- 
tom, and the confidence of prejudice; and singula- 
rity casts upon presumed facts that imposing air 
which mystery throws around controverted doc- 
trines ; and the delusion is perpetuated by a latent 
and consolatory persuasion that in proportion as the 
subject is removed from the common apprehension, 
or common experience of mankind, there is in- 
creased merit in assent to the supposed authority of 
a revelation from Heaven. Reason distrusts her 
own strength, and conscience is alarmed by her own 
phantoms. From similar causes arise many of the 
unprofitable disputes which have divided and agi- 
tated the Christian world. 

I am not aware of any very alarming conse- 
tyuences which may flow from the commonly re- 
ceived opinion, and be very injurious to the faith or 
the piety of the generality of Christians. But it 
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has no visible tendency to strengthen that faith, or 
to animate that piety. It may, in some cases, che- 
rish that spirit of blind and superstitious credulity, 
the operation of which, upon subjects of much 
higher moment, is unfavourable to true religion. It 
has often perplexed well-meaning men with insupe- 
rable difficulties—it has given occasion sometimes 
to pertinent objections, and sometimes to contemp- 
tuous scoffs, among the opponents of the Gospel— 
and upon all these accounts it should be treated 
cautiously and argumentatively. But whatsoever 
be the result of the inquiry, the general credibility 
of the Scriptures will not be endangered, and their 
peculiar efficacy in making us wise unto salvation 
will not be diminished. 

If we admit the commonly received opinion, no- 
thing is gained to the great cause of revelation—if 
we reject it, nothing is lost to that cause. Was 
Christ the promised Messiah? Did he inculcate 
the doctrines ascribed to him by the four Evange- 
lists? Did he cause the deaf to hear, the leper to be 
cleansed, the paralytic to rise from his bed and 
walk, and the blind to see? Did he die upon the 
cross, to set before us an example of humility and 
resignation? Did he rise from the dead to furnish 
us with a record for earnest of our own resurrec- 
tion? If these things be true, then Christ, whe- 
ther he did or did not preach to the spirits in hell, 
yet remains the infallible teacher, and the gracious 
redeemer of the whole human race. Now the no- 
tion which I am combating is confessedly not 
founded, directly or indirectly, upon words used by 
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Christ himself, who, as you must remember, often 
spoke of his own approaching death, of his resur- 
rection upon the third day, of the glorified state 
preserved for him in Heaven, and of the extraordi- 
nary assistance which was to be given to his fol- 
lowers by the Paraclete, and who, before his ascen- 
sion, opened the minds of his followers, that they 
might understand how all things which were written 
in the law of Moses, and in the Prophets, and in 
the Psalms, concerning himself, must be fulfilled. 
Yet of a recent descent into hell he said not one 
syllable. 

Again, the same notion is not supported by the 
express or implied meaning of the statements made 
by the four Evangelists, nor by St. Luke in the Acts, 
nor by St. Paul in his various Epistles, nor by the 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, nor by the 
author of the Apocalypse, nor by St. Jude in his 
Epistle, nor by St. John in his three Epistles, nor by 
St. Peter in his second Epistle; and as to a pas- 
sage in his first, upon which the advocates for a de- 
scent into hell rest their belief, I shall presently 
endeavour to prevent all misconception of St. Peter’s 
words by a full interpretation. 

This fact, if it really existed, must have been 
known ‘to most or all of the sacred writers; and, if 
known, it would hardly have been passed by, as it 
were, by common consent, without any express 
statement, and even without any distinct allusion. 
But surely the silence of so many attendants on our 
blessed Lord, who were appointed to convey to all 
future ages the history of their heavenly Master, 
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should make us cautious in ascribing to our Lord a 
transaction which seems to have no connection, 
near or remote, with his acknowledged and import- 
ant mission upon earth — a transaction which does 
not enhance the expiatory merits of his death —a 
transaction which gives no additional clearness to his 
doctrines, nor additional weight to his commands—a 
transaction which neither illustrates nor confirms 
the truth of his resurrection — a transaction which, 
from the shortness of the time that must be assigned 
to it, does not appear to have produced, nor indeed 
was likely to produce, any beneficial effects upon 
the wicked beings in whose presence, and for whose 
sake, Christ is supposed by some persons to have 
gone down into hell. And, under such circum- 
stances, does not this descent seem to our common 
sense a waste of effort, and, I may add, a waste of 
miracle? For the descent, if real, was miraculous. 
It may be asked, too, whether Christ preached only, 
or whether he also worked miracles to give effect 
to his preaching? If he worked miracles, where is 
the evidence that he worked them? For of those 
which he worked upon earth, there is ample and un- 
equivocal testimony. If he preached only, but did 
not work miracles, is it probable that, as a teacher 
in hell for three days, he wrought that conviction 
which in the course of his ministry he often failed 
to impress, or effected that reformation which he 
often failed to effect among his countrymen, who 
had seen him heal the diseased, and give eyesight 
to the blind? Were the obdurate minds of the 
damned more speedily convinced, and more power- 
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fully moved by the mere preaching, than were the 
minds of the Jews, who had not only heard his au- 
thoritative instruction, but had also been eye-wit- 
nesses of his mighty works? Jews, Samaritans, 
and Gentiles were converted by Christ and his 
Apostles—they repented after believing, and were 
ultimately saved. Had the spirits of hell opportu- 
nity not merely for believing, but for bringing forth 
fruits meet for repentance, and sufficient to deliver 
them from the continuance of the punishment in- 
flicted upon them before Christ appeared among 
them ? : 

Such are the apposite, and, I think, the irresisti- 
ble questions which may be proposed to every man 
who contends for the common interpretation. Upon 
what then, you will ask, is that interpretation 
founded? I answer, upon one solitary and very 
obscure passage in the first Epistle of Peter. Mis- 
conceived it certainly has been for many centuries, 
and that misconception has produced the men- 
tion of the fact in some creeds. I shall therefore 
now lay before you the words of St. Peter, which I 
am confident do not warrant the conclusions some- 
times drawn from them; and I shall subjoin such an 
explanation as to my mind is clear and satisfactory. 

The words of St. Peter are, “Christ being put to 
death in the flesh, but restored to life (or made 
alive) by the Spirit; by which also he went and 
preached to the spirits now in prison, who formerly 
disbelieved, when the long-suffering of God ear- 
nestly waited in the days of Noah.” Archbishop 
Newcome’s note runs thus: “ By which Spirit he, 
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as the representative of Jehovah, appeared on earth, 
and warned the whole world of their guilt and im- 
pending punishment. Gen. vi. 3, 7, 13. He warned, 
I say, the spirits now kept in custody, or safeguard 
(compare c. i. 5; Sheol Syr. in Hades, in the sepa- 
rate, invisible state) to the judgment of the last day. 
(See Beza, Schmidius, and Elsner.) Or, by which 
Spirit he inspired Noah, and thus, in effect, went 
(compare éagwy, Eph. ii. 27) and preached, &c. See 
c. 1. 11.” Mr. Pyle, a very judicious interpreter, 
says, “not that Christ himself preached, but preached 
by the spirit, i, e. by sending the spirit upon Noah, 
agreeably to 2 Pet. 11.5, and 1 Pet.i.11.” He sub- 
joins the interpretation of a sensible expositor, who 
paraphrased the Epistle after Locke’s manner; and 
you will observe, that he, like Archbishop Newcome, 
thought it necessary to insert now before the words 
im prison. The paraphrase runs thus: “ By which 
Spirit he (Christ) endeavoured to do good to man- 
kind in former ages, inspiring Noah, and thereby 
preaching unto those who are now spirits—are souls 
—in prison, or in safe custody, in the state of the 
dead, but formerly disobedient, &c.” Thus, you see, 
it was not Christ who preached personally and im- 
mediately, but mediately by the Spirit. The Spirit 
preached, not to the great body of sinners, but par- 
ticularly to those, who sinned in the days of Noah. 
The Spirit preached, not to persons who had been 
condemned to a state of punishment in hell, but to 
those who had been formerly disobedient, when 
Noah was preparing his ark, who are now in cus- 
tody, and reserved for the judgment of the last day. 
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But even in this controverted passage we are not told, 
that Christ went down into hell in order to preach; 
and therefore the words of St. Peter leave us at full 
liberty to consider Christ as having descended into 
the grave, from which he was to rise again miracu- 
lously, and in which he remained three days. 

Here then you have an immediate agent, different 
from that which is supposed in the common and 
erroneous interpretation of St. Peter; for it is the 
Spirit, which preached, not Christ personally. You 
have a different time ; for it was in the age of Noah, 
not during the three days when Christ lay in the 
grave. You have a different place; for it was not 
Hell, but the country m which Noah lived. You 
have different persons ; for they to whom the Spirit 
preached, were not the accursed inhabitants of Hell, 
but the contemporaries of Noah. You have a dif- 
ferent purpose; for there is no resemblance between 
the Spirit, which preached unto the unrighteous 
contemporaries of Noah, to check their ungodliness, 
lest they should be destroyed by the flood, and the 
preaching of Christ to wicked spirits, who were al- 
ready suffering in the fire of Gehenna, and of whom 
we do not learn that even one was so influenced by 
the instruction of Christ, as to be reformed from 
wickedness, and released from torment. 

The very learned Dr. Hicks, in a sermon, where 
earnestness 1s recommended in contending for the 
faith, has given a full and accurate account of the 
contents of various creeds upon the descent of Christ 
into Hades. 


In the creed of the church of Jerusalem, which, as 
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we know from Scripture, was the first church, we 
have a form of confession, commonly called the 
Apostles’ Creed. It cannot be traced to the times 
of the Apostles, but by some learned men it is sup- 
posed to resemble the creed of the church of Jerusa- 
lem. The words used here are taken from the ca- 
techism of Cyril, who about the year 350 was ca- 
techist in the church of Jerusalem, and afterwards 
bishop of it. The words are “he was crucified, 
dead, and buried; he rose again the third day from 
the dead, and ascended into heaven.” Here there is 
no mention of the descent into hell or the grave. 

The next is the creed of the church of Alexandria, 
of which St. Mark was the first bishop extant in the 
ecclesiastical history of Socrates, who sets it down 
as it was produced at the Council of Nice. The 
words are, “I believe in one God the Father AL 
mighty, and in the Lord Jesus Christ his son, who 
came, and was incarnated, suffered, and ascended into 
heaven.” Here also there is no mention of the de- 
scent into the grave. 

In the Ghaane creed, which Busebias produced 
in the Council of Nice, we have these words, 
“Christ, who was incarnate for our salvation, and 
conversed with men, and suffered, and rose again 
the third day, and ascended to the Father.” Here 
the descent is not mentioned. This confession was 
admitted in the Council of Nice; and though for 
the better confutation of the Arian heresy, the fa- 
thers made some alterations in it, yet they did not 
say that Christ descended into hell. The Emperor 
Justinian declared, 534 years after Christ, that he 
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would rely on the confessions of the first five general 
Councils, and it is only in one of them, which 1s 
the Church of Aquileia, the descent is inserted ; and 
in that one you will be told, the old Roman Creed 
omitted those words. 

Irenzus tells us, that in the Scriptures, we read of 
the advent of Christ, of his birth of a virgin, of his 
passion, of his resurrection from the dead, and his 
bodily ascension to heaven—not a word is said of the 
descent. 

Tertullian, in his rule of faith, says, that the Son 
of God suffered, that he was dead, and buried, ac- 
cording to the Scriptures, and raised again by the 
Father, and received into heaven. Here then we 
have a negative proof from that rule which Ter- 
tullian elsewhere calls the law of faith, and the only 
immoveable and irreformable rule of faith, even of 
that faith, which he saith all people ought to seek 
and believe. 

I shall now enumerate the Creeds, in which it is 
mentioned. In the Creed of the Church of Aqui- 
leia, extant in the exposition of Ruffinus, a presby- 
ter, of that Church, we read “ Christ was crucified 
under Pontius Pilate, and buried and descended into 
hell. The third day he rose again from the dead.” 
But some copies of this Creed vary, and omit the de- 
scent. ‘The ancient Roman Creed, says Hicks, as 
Ruflinus informs us, was the same with this of Aqui- 
leia, excepting that it had not these words “he de- 
scended into hell;” so that, as Bishop Usher observes, 
the Creed which the Church of Rome now uses, 
and we from them commonly call the Apostles’ Creed, 
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is the old Apostolical Roman Creed revised with 
some additions, and particularly of that article in the 
Aquileian Creed of Christ’s descent into hell. But 
though the Aquileian Creed contain the descent, the 
ancient Roman Creed, as I have told you, did not, 
neither does that Nicene Creed, which you hear at 
the end of the Communion of our Common Prayer- 
book. In a. breviary of fundamentals ascribed to 
Thaddeus, the disciple of St. Thomas, we read, how 
“ Christ was crucified, and descended into hell, and 
broke through into that prison which never had 
been broken in unto, and rose again, and raised up 
with him the dead, who had slept many ages.” On 
this formulary, as it relates to the descent of Christ, 
no man of judgment will lay the smallest stress ; 
and he will particularly notice that the Scriptures, 
by which we are guided, say not one syllable about 
the persons, who, as the formulary tells us, were 
raised with Christ from the dead. Let us then ba. 
lance the evidence of Councils and Fathers, as they 
contain the omission or insertion of the descent. 
On the side of omission, we have three of the first 
councils ; and as to the fourth Creed of the Council 
of Aquileia the evidence is doubtful, because the 
old Romish Creed, founded upon it, does not mention. 
the article of descent. Irenzus and Tertullian, two 
distinguished fathers of the Christian Church, in 
the Creeds which they adopt, are silent about the 
descent. For the insertion, we have the breviary 
of fundamentals ascribed to Thaddeus, and this tes- 
timony is of no authority whatsoever. 

As to the Creed which you read in your Prayer- 
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book, which is commonly called the Apostles’, it was 
of later date than the Creed of the Church of Jeru- 
salem. In the original of the Church of Jerusalem, 
so far as we learn from Cyril, the words were not 
there; and therefore this part of the Creed, in its 
present form, can have no authority with diligent 
and impartial inquirers. As to the Creed commonly, 
but erroneously, called the Creed of StaAthanasius, 
there, doubtless, we do read that Christ descended 
into hell; but this Creed, however it may support 
the doctrine of the Trinity, is not worthy of being 
opposed to the more ancient Creeds. 

In order to impress upon your minds more 
strongly the information which I have collected 
from the very learned and very pious Dr. Hicks, I 
will subjoin some pertinent extracts from a recent 
publication in our own country. You must have 
heard that Mr. Justice Bayley is much respected, 
not only for his knowledge of the laws, but for his 
zeal in religion. Hear now what he says of the 
Apostles’ Creed—* It is not to be understood that 
this Creed was framed by the Apostles, or indeed 
existed as a Creed in their times.” And after giving 
the Creed as it existed in the year 600, and which 
is here copied from his Common Prayer-book, he 
says, “ how long this existed before the year 600 is 
not exactly known; the additions were probably 
made in opposition to particular heresies and errors.” 

The most important “addition” since the year 
600 is that which affirms that Christ descended into 
hell. This has been proved not only to have been 
an invention after the Apostles’ times, but even after 
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the time of Eusebius. Bishop Pearson says, “ that 
the descent into hell was not in the ancient Creeds 
or rules of faith. It is not found in the rules of 
faith delivered by Ireneus, by Origen, or by Tertul- 
lian. It is not expressed in those Creeds which 
were made by the councils, as larger explications of 
the Apostles’ Creed, nor in the Nicene, or Constan- 
tinopolitan, nor in that of Ephesus or Chalcedon ; 
nor in those confessions made at Sardica, Antioch, — 
Seleucia, Sermium, &c. It is not mentioned in se- 
veral confessions of faith delivered by particular 
persons; not in that of Eusebius Cesariensis, pre- 
sented to the council of Nice ; not in that of Mar- 
cellus, Bishop of Ancyra, delivered to Pope Julius ; 
not in that of Arius and Euroius, presented to Con- 
stantine; not in that of Acacius, Bishop of Cesa- 
ren, delivered unto the synod of Seleucia; not in 
that of Eustathius, Theophilus, and Silvanus, sent 
to Liberius. There is no mention of it in the Creed 
of St. Basil; in the Creed of Epiphanius, Gelasius, 
Damasus, Macarius, &c. It is not in the Creed ex- 
pounded by St- Cyril (though some have produced 
that Creed to prove it). It is not in the Creed ex- 
pounded by St. Augustine, nor in that other attri- 
buted to St. Augustine in another place; nor in that 
expounded by Maximus Taurinensis; nor in that so 
often interpreted by Petrus Chrysologus; nor in 
that of the Church of Antioch, delivered by Cassi- 
anus. Neither is it to be seen in the MSS. Creeds 
set forth by the learned Archbishop of Armagh. 
It is affirmed by Ruffinus, “ that in his time it was 
neither in the Roman nor the Oriental Creeds.” 
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But further, you have heard from me and others, 
that for the descent of Christ into hell there is not 
clear and solid proof in Holy Writ. You have 
heard too, that for more than six centuries it was 
not an article in any Creed. You have heard that 
in number and authority, the Creeds which are silent 
upon the facts exceed those in which the mention 
of it is inserted. And finally, you have heard that 
the two great fathers of the church, Tertullian and 
Ireneus, however earnest in defending, and how- 
ever copious in explaining their own faith, yet give 
not the slightest intimation of the persuasion that 
Christ, while his body was in the grave, went down 
into hell for the purpose of preaching there to wick- 
ed spirits. I will not however conceal from you, 
that there is a book in which it is positively assert- 
ed, and dwelt upon largely. The book, which I 
have in view, is the gospel ascribed to Nicodemus ; 
and as, by the consent of all learned men, the work 
is spurious, I should imagine that the advocates 
for the common opinion will not much rely for the 
success of their cause upon such a witness. The 
writer of the gospel employs four or five chapters 
upon the subject. In the 15th chapter there is a 
long and angry quarrel between Satan and the Prince 
of Hell, concerning the expected arrival of Christ 
in hell. In the 16th chapter, “ While there was a 
voice of thunderings, and rushing of winds, Christ 
arrives at the gate of hell. Here the greatest con- 
fusion arises, and the gates of brass, and the bars 
of iron are cut asunder; and while David is speak- 
ing reverentially unto Christ, he descends into hell.” 
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In the 17th chapter we read, “That Death and the 
devils were in great horror at Christ’s coming ; that 
he trampled upon Death; that he seized the Prince 
of Hell, and took Adam with him into heaven.” 
In the 18th chapter we find, “That Beelzebub, 
Prince of Hell, vehemently upbraided Satan for 
persecuting and bringing him to their dark abode, 
and that Christ gave to Beelzebub dominion over 
Satan for ever, as a recompense for taking away 
Adam and his sons,” who, it should seem, were in 
hell. In the 19th chapter we read, “That Christ 
took Adam by the hand; that all the saints were 
joined together for the power of the Most High, 
and that they all ascended with him into Paradise.” 
Such is the representation of the subject in the 
Gospel of Nicodemus, and instead of the dignified 
plainness, the inartificial exactness, the occasional 
minuteness without prolixity, and the occasional so- 
lemnity without obscurity, which adorn the gospels, 
we meet only with wild imagery or chimerical de- 
scriptions. We have a series of ludicrous wrang- 
lings, tumultuous and unedifying effusions of piety, 
and narratives here romantic without ingenuity, 
and there puerile without simplicity. Facts previ- 
ously admitted acquire no increase of credibility ; 
and facts, upon which men would have doubted, 
become more doubtful from the outrageous extra- 
vagance, and ostentatious amplification with which 
they are related. 

You and I, my brethren, may gratify our curio- 
sity, and take our chance of meeting with tales, 
some to amuse and some to disgust us, in the Gos- 
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pel of Nicodemus, but we shall not suffer it to lead 
us astray from our well-founded and sincere belief 
in the sacred records of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John. I thought it my duty to lay before you such 
statements as are not often heard in Christian con- 
gregations, and your good sense will tell you how 
scanty is the evidence of the Descent into Hell, when 
compared to the opposite testimony of omission. 
I have often wished that, by the authority of our 
venerable church, the word was altered in the Apos- 
tles’ Creed. When repeating that Creed I some- 
times used the printed word, but I occasionally 
used, and shall continue to use the word Hades, 
and, without pronouncing any positive opinion, I 
leave my hearers to their own interpretation. As 
to the scriptural evidence, it is laid before you 
clearly, fairly, and fully, in the sermon written by 
Dr. Clarke, a most sagacious, learned, and pious 
member of our church. I lately read to you that 
sermon, and I am bound to state that, after diligent 
and serious inquiry, I hold with Dr. Clarke that 
according to the Scriptures we are to believe the 
descent of Christ to have been not into the recep- 
tacle of damned spirits, but into the grave, the 
common repository of all who die, whether they 
be good or bad. This view of the subject leaves 
room for the glorious resurrection of onr Redeemer ; 
and in that resurrection we have a bright, instruc- 
tive, and animating proof of our own. Here is 
abundant room for our faith, and our meditations ; 
and by them we shall be led safety to the practice 
of all Christian virtues, and to cherish the humble, 
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yet earnest hope of our own salvation in the life to 
come. We, my brethren, like Christ, must go 
down into the grave. We shall not, indeed, like 
him be raised from the dead miraculously upon the 
third day, but by the omnipotence of God, and at 
a time, and in a manner seeming fit to his omnisci- 
ence. And earnest is my prayer, that all you who 
now hear me may, through the promised mercy of 
the Deity, be placed in a state of everlasting happi- 
ness. 
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SERMON XXXV. 


ON RESOLUTION, 


1 Corinruians xvi. 13. 


Watch ye; stand fast in the faith; quit you like men; be strong. 


In this discourse I shall first explain to you the 
metaphorical phraseology which the Apostle uses 
in my text, and then proceed to enforce the instruc- 
tion contained in it. 

The writings of St. Paul are highly esteemed by 
learned men, not only for the vigour of his diction, 
and the cogency of his arguments, but for the fre- 
quent and marked felicity of his allusion to local 
circumstances. With consummate judgment he 
endeavours to captivate the imagination of his con- 
verts by the glowing colours of figurative language, 
employed upon subjects that were more familiar and 
more dear to them. Thus, in the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, he adverts very successfully to the 
temple of Diana, which was the magnificent orna- 
ment of their city, and speaks of edification—a 
term quite as little understood in criticism by the 
greater part of our evangelical preachers, as the 
thing which it was meant to express is understood 
in theology by them. Accordingly, he tells them, 
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the saints as a body are built upon the foundation 
of the Apostles and Prophets—Jesus Christ being 
himself the chief corner-stone, in whom all the 
building fitly framed together, groweth up into a 
holy temple of the Lord, and becomes an habitation 
of God through the spirit. In the same train of 
imagery, he exhorts his Ephesian followers, that 
speaking the truth in love, they may grow up into 
him in all things, which is the head, even Christ, 
from whom the whole body fitly joined together 
and compacted by that which every joint supplieth, 
according to the effectual working in the measure 
of every part, maketh increase of the body, or 
whole building, with the edifying of itself in love. 
Here, you sce, is a profusion of architectural lan- 
guage, which derives peculiar lustre from the fa- 
mous temple of Diana, which in length was four 
hundred and twenty-five Roman feet, in breadth 
two hundred and twenty, and supported by one 
hundred and twenty-seven marble columns. 

In the same Epistle to the Ephesians there is an- 
other allusion, which cannot be understood by those 
who depend on our English version, or indeed upon 
the general appearance of the Greek text itself, in 
which there is not merely obscurity, but even con- 
tradiction; for thus you read, “that you may be 
enabled to comprehend with all saints, what ts the 
breadth and length, and depth and height, and to 
know the love of Christ, which passeth knowledge.” 
Now as these words stand, you are called upon to 
comprehend the length, depth, height, and breadth 
of nothing, and to comprehend also the love of 
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Christ, which you are told in the same sentence 
surpasses knowledge — that 1s, cannot be compre- 
hended. But all obscurity, and all contradiction, 
have been happily removed by the critical conjec- 
ture of a learned English Prelate, who does not 
alter a single letter, who transposes only one word, 
with the article prefixed to it, and who assigns to 
another word the sense which it often bears in 
writers, sacred and profane. Thus you must un- 
derstand the passage—that you may comprehend 
the breadth, and-length, and depth, and height of 
knowledge—which in St. Paul’s writings often and 
peculiarly means religious knowledge—and the ex- 
ceeding love of Christ. Here, then, we find the 
correctness and perspicuity of St. Paul’s language, 
and we see moreover the beauty of it,in the allu- 
sion which, addressing Ephesian converts, he deli- 
berately and judiciously made to the breadth and 
length, and the depth and the height of that sacred 
edifice, which they were wont to frequent and to 
venerate. 

Again, when writing to the Corinthians, St. Paul 
avails himself of such customs as were well known 
to them, and much endeared to them; for in the 
city of Corinth every third, or fifth year were cele- 
brated the Isthmian games, in which the victors 
were crowned with garlands, sometimes of pine- 
leaves, and sometimes of parsley, and the conten- 
tions were in boxing, wrestling, throwing the jave- 
lin or the quoit, the foot-race, and the chariot-race. 
To one or other of these far-famed contests St. 
Paul occasionally refers in the Epistle whence my 
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text is taken. For the sake, however, of my audi- 
ence, I must here premise some cautionary distinc- 
tions. The agonistical exhibitions of antiquity, to 
which St. Paul adverts, must not be confounded 
with racing and pugilism, such as they exist in our 
own country, and in our own days. At one of these 
popular diversions the high and low, the industrious 
and idle, crowd together from venial curiosity to 
gaze upon trials of fleetness, where success does not 
bestow upon the winner any additional respectabi- 
lity in society. The other is, I believe, frequented 
chiefly by a vulgar and tumultuous rabble of va- 
grants, drunkards, rufhan brawlers, and gambling 
desperadoes. But the spectators of Corinth were 
multitudes of free-born citizens, accustomed to con- 
template the glory of their country as implicated in 
the splendour of their games, and attended by many 
distinguished inhabitants from many other cele- 
brated cities in Greece, remote and near, by re- 
nowned artists in painting and sculpture, by poets, 
by sages, by the ministers of justice, by the rulers 
of states, by heroes, and by patriots. From feats of 
valour, then, or skill, or swiftness, or strength, dis- 
played before such intelligent and dignified be- 
holders, the Apostle might with great propriety, as 
in truth he did with great effect, borrow ornamen- 
tal illustrations of his meaning upon the lofty and 
momentous subjects even of religion itself. 

Hence, when describing the day of judgment, he 
says, “ the trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall 
be raised up.” Now to a Corinthian reader the 
grandeur of this language must be very perceptible, 
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and very expressive, because it brought to his mind 
the loud blast of the trumpet which sounded at the 
Corinthian games, when the chariots imstantane- 
ously burst from the barrier, and impetuously rushed 
towards the goal. The suddenness of the resurrec- 
tion could not have been described in words more 
luminous. 

In another chapter, the Apostle refers to the race 
and the boxing, and to the respective prizes. “Know 
ye not,” says he, “that they which run in a race 
run all, but one receiveth the prize. So run, that 
ye may obtain. And every man that striveth for 
the mastery is temperate in all things. Now they 
do it to obtain a corruptible crown, but we an in- 
corruptible.” Let me ask then the man of learn- 
ing, or the man of taste, was it possible for the 
Apostle to find more appropriate or more signifi- 
cant terms, in writing to the Corinthians, if he 
wished to delineate the superior necessity of absti- 
nence in the preparatory discipline of a spiritual 
combatant, or the superior value of immortality to 
a perishable chaplet, as the meed of a spiritual con- 
queror ? 

Having heard St. Paul’s eloquent exhortations to 
his converts, now attend to the animated phrase- 
ology in which he speaks of himself. “I therefore 
so run,” saith he, “not as uncertainly.” By which 
we may understand, with some commentators, not 
as to an uncertain goal — or, with others, not with- 
out attending to the prescribed marks or line for 
the direction of the races—or, according to a third 
interpretation, which I prefer, not without bemg 
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placed within the view of the spectators and um- 
pires of the race. The Apostle thus proceeds: “So 
fight I,” or, as the Greek word may be more pro- 
perly rendered, “so box I, not as one that beateth 
the air.” The passage here recited to you alludes, 
as do the words of the text, to the struggles of 
boxers. St. Paul says of himself, that he did not 
waste his blows in the air, but aimed them at their 
proper object, so as to secure for himself victory. ~ 
In the text, which immediately follows, he ex- 
horts his converts to employ all those expedients 
that are necessary for their success in the many and 
arduous struggles they are to make for the salva- 
tion of their souls. He exhorts them “to watch, 
to stand fast in the faith, to quit themselves like 
men, to be strong.” And for those reiterated and 
earnest admonitions there was abundant need, for 
the Corinthians were in danger of being drawn 
aside in their faith by many artful and mischievous 
teachers — they were in danger of being corrupted 
in their practice by the example of their country- 
men, whose licentiousness was so foul and so noto- 
rious as to give occasion for a Greek word by which 
is meant that to act like a Corinthian is to act like 
a sensualist—they were in danger of being alienated, 
through fear, from belief in their crucified Master, 
by the unjust and severe persecution which threat- 
ened his followers. In order, then, to preserve them 
from these various perils, St. Paul concisely and 
energetically says — “watch ye, stand fast in the 
faith, quit you like men, be strong.” 
. After this explanation of the text, the remaining 
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part of my discourse will be employed in enforcing 
the instruction given by the Apostle. The general 
result of my remarks upon it will be this. 

Clearly to discern, and steadily to pursue what 
is right, are qualities essential to the formation of 
a completely Christian character. Even good af- 
fections, unless guided by a sound judgment, not 
only subject us to trying inconveniences, but betray 
us into gross inconsistencies. On the other hand, 
however keen be our penetration, and however cor- 
rect our opinions, the want of resolution prevents 
any beneficial effect, and causes us either to languish 
in inactivity, or to act occasionally with guilt. 
Doubtless we frequently meet with an undue stiff- 
ness in some men in pursuing what they have once 
determined to do; and by superficial observers, that 
stiffness is mistaken for a meritorious kind of cou- 
rage. Yet concerning men of this description, it 
may be remarked, that they are very eager in fol- 
lowing the caprices of humour, and the extrava- 
gances of passion, and very slow in regarding sage 
and salutary counsel. They seldom lay out that cir- 
cumspection upon the first resolution, and therefore 
in abiding by it, they eventually add sin to error. 
The most judicious reasoning, the most correct ex- 
postulation, and the most affectionate advice, are 
laid before them to no purpose. They conduct 
themselves as if immutability were indiscriminately 
and universally a perfection of human nature ; and 
such it unquestiouably would be, if infallibility were 
what it evidently is not, a property belonging to 
that nature. They think it a glory not to changea 
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determination once formed and avowed, though the 
reasons upon which it is founded be ever so un- 
sound, and the probable consequences to which it 
tends ever so injurious. Never to give up an opi- 
nion once embraced—never to relax a resolution once 
taken—these, my brethren, were indeed the boasts of 
certain heathen philosophers, whose strange para- 
doxes have been recorded and exposed by two dis- 
tinguished writers of antiquity. But such lan- 
guage, and such a spirit, even if they were venial in 
a Stoic, are most dangerous in every man, who pro- 
fesses to bow the knee in the name of Jesus Christ. 
Weak and frail, as we all are in our judgments, we 
subject ourselves to innumerable evils from fancy 
and humour, from our early prejudices, and unruly 
appetites, from the absurd customs, and the conta- 
gious vices of the world in which we live—and shall 
we make a merit then of persisting in the notions, 
or the determinations, or even the wishes, which are 
suggested to our minds in a situation so replete with 
danger? “ Happy,” says Solomon, “is the man, who 
feareth always—that is, the man, who startles at 
possible consequences, and provides against the un- 
known—the man, who is jealous of himself, and 
alarmed at the remembrance of his own fallibility 
and his own infirmity—the man who, instead of re- 
lying upon himself solely and invariably, desires the 
advice of the wise, and the assistance of the good— 
the man who pauses before he ventures to stake his 
honour or his innocence in this life, and his salva- 
tion in the life to come.” On the contrary, “he that 
hardeneth his heart,” says Solomon, “shall fall into 
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mischief.” Indeed, it is scarcely possible, that he 
who affects to set himself above instruction—he who 
depends implicitly and indiscriminately upon his 
own understanding—he who consults his desires and 
his humours, instead of appealing even to that un- 
derstanding itself, should pass through existence 
without the foulest stains and the most piercing 
sorrows. 

In points of faith, as well as of practice, this stub- 
bornness, mingled as it always is with pride, seems 
very Inconsistent with the character of a true 
Christian. Have I not, exclaims the Calvinist, 
from my earliest infancy been taught to hold the 
doctrine of reprobation and election? Do I not 
conceive that doctrine necessary to display the true 
glory of God; and when you press me with argu- 
ments drawn from known conceptions of his justice 
and his clemency, shall I listen to them in opposi- 
tion to the peremptory language of an inspired 
apostle upon the irresistible power of God as exer- 
cised according to his own infallible wisdom, his 
own uncontrolable will, his own unimpeachable ho- 
liness, and his own inscrutable purposes? Let not 
my piety be shocked by your philosophical ha- 
rangues upon the divine attributes, or your per- 
verted interpretation of scriptural terms concerning 
the merits of works, as the subjects of future re- 
ward. ‘Tush, says the sceptic, from the opposite 
quarter, away with your showy panegyrics and so- 
lemn sophistry upon the excellence and necessity of 
revelation, I have, for many years, explored the 
works of God, and in them I have such a view of 
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his perfections, and his dispensations, as must ever 
prevent me from adopting Christianity as the word 
of God. Let not my understanding be insulted by 
reasonings adapted only to the visions of the mystic, 
or the terrors of the superstitious. I have contrived 
to live, and I am resolved to die in the disbelief of 
tenets so little worthy of reception from men who 
are capable of impartial and profound research into 
the constitution of the moral world. Thus similar, 
you see, is, not indeed the language, but the spirit of 
obstinacy, mistaken for constancy, as it actuates the 
gloomy Calvinist and the hardy infidel. Each stands 
fast by inveterate professions, which investigation 
might lead him to qualify or to retract. Each be- 
trays weakness, where he bears most confidently 
upon his own strength. Neither will submit to take 
St. Paul for his guide into a happy medium between 
the lubricity of the changeling and the pertinacity 
of the bigot. 

If we direct our attention from the faith of men 
to their actions, we shall find that obstinacy at once 
more hateful and more ridiculous, because it is often 
united with great laziness and great inconsistency. 
Under the influence of that laziness, mixed as it 
sometimes is with lurking conceit, you will listen to 
no reason opposed to your resolutions—you will 
suffer no persuasion to induce you either to exa- 
mine or abandon it; and then all on a sudden you 
will rush into an opposite conduct—opposite, re- 
member, but equally unwarrantable in itself, and in 
its tendencies equally fatal. 

Such no doubt will ever be the case, because it is 
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not reason, but passion and imagination, by which 
you are guided; and when you reflect on the num- 
berless errors and sins, which in such a condition 
must be committed, little cause will you have for 
continuing in that state of self-confidence and self- 
admiration, which the spirit of intrepidity is apt to 
excite. Sure indeed I am, that to such a man dis- 
trust and humility would be more becoming and 
more safe. 

But further—there is a disposition, in some re- 
spects, the reverse of what I have heen describing 
to you, and at the same time very deplorable. 
Men there are who, in matters of doctrine, suffer 
themselves to be carried away by every idle blast— 
who catch at this or that opinion, because it has the 
gloss of novelty—who are seduced from the sound 
form of religion by artful or violent fanatics, recom- 
mending their own peculiar dogmas upon the ground 
of superior sanctity in the teacher and the taught; 
and while from one part of human infirmity, in the 
precipitation with which such notions have been 
once embraced, we have another instance of the same 
infirmity manifested in the pertinacity with which 
they are retained. ‘These misguided men are watch- 
ful indeed against the smallest encroachments of 
common-sense. They stand fast in opposing as- 
sumption to argument, and ideal experiences to the 
general moral sentiments and habits of their fellow- 
creatures and fellow-Christians. They quit them- 
selves like dogmatists too illuminated to be in- 
structed, and like zealots too impetuous to be re- 
strained. They are strong in contending for the 
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new and mystical sense which has been affixed to 
the technical or polemical phraseology of an Apos- 
tle, who not only wrote in an ancient language, but 
in forms of it considerably, I do not say, disfigured, 
but obscured by the intermingled idioms of two 
other ancient languages, and in whose epistles are 
some things which, in the earliest ages were hard to 
be understood, and which the illiterate and unstable 
of St. Paul’s contemporaries wrested, as they did 
other parts of Scripture from other sacred writers 
to their own destruction. They call it humility to 
reject the proffered aids of learning; and they give 
themselves credit for saving grace, when, with sin- 
cerity, as well as fervor, they spurn the beggarly 
elements of good works. But this train of evils 
arises from the proneness of the illiterate and the 
inconsiderate to change the better tenets in which 
they were once educated, and in their readiness to 
pass from one paradox to another, if it be loudly 
praised, and vehemently enforced by a favourite 
pastor. 

To a man of reflection, very humiliating, and yet 
very instructive, is the view which such a case pre- 
sents of human frailty through the progress of its 
transactions to the close of its career, when the ap- 
peal is made to feeling not to reason, in supplying 
the only sure criteria of a right faith. Fondness for 
novelty engenders at first versatility in belief; that 
versatility is followed by ambition of singularity ; 
that ambition is increased by sympathy with other 
men, whom we consider not as rivals, but associates 
in the common pursuit of spiritual distinction from 
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the bulk of mankind. By the co-operation of these 
causes pride and fanaticism gradually gain an entire 
ascendancy over the affections and the judgment, 
which soon becomes ductile to them, and by various 
progressions they ultimately produce an inveterate 
and invincible rigidity in opinion, a contemptuous 
aversion to farther inquiry, a restless impatience of 
dissent however modest, and discussion however 
sober. Most assuredly such a state of mind has no 
encouragement from Scripture, where we are direct- 
ed to prove all, things, and cleave to that which 
after such proof is perceived to be good—to be on 
the watch against rash and deceitful teachers—to 
stand fast in the sound form of doctrine once deli- 
vered to true believers—to quit ourselves like men 
who disdain tobethe blind followers of blind guides— 
to be strong in resisting every attempt to seduce us 
from those simple and sublime truths which are alike 
approved by reason, and sanctioned by Revelation. 
If from the religious opinions we turn towards 
the practice of mankind, we mect with persons 
who easily bend to importunity, who open their 
ears to every adviser, and who suffer themselves at 
one moment to be flattered, and at another to be’ 
terrified into measures which, upon sober reflection, 
they could hardly fail to condemn. This instability 
is sometimes to be seen even inmen, who, on many 
points, have clear understandings, and in whom the 
fruits of good sense and honesty are blasted by their 
want of courage to persevere in that course of which 
they once approved. Thus, my brethren, you may 
enter upon life firmly persuaded that it is your duty 
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and your interest to do the will of God; some un- 
foreseen and unpleasant difficulty in the affairs of 
the world arrests you, and you suffer yourselves 
from momentary hope, or momentary fear, to swerve 
from that will. Under some circumstances, I con- 
fess, we may lament rather than despise such frailty; 
but it well behoves you to beware, for if you hap- 
pen to be of a resolved and constant spirit upon all 
other occasions, and if in matters of religion you 
are pliant and unstable, do not deceive yourselves. 
The apparent weakness may be in the head. But 
the consequence of that weakness long indulged 
will often be a latent and progressive corruption in 
the heart. Yes, my brethren, if you do not watch 
against such corruption, and strive to subdue it, you 
will gradually contract evil habits, and then you 
will be drawn into a situation the very opposite to 
instability. You will imperceptibly learn to prefer 
evil to good; you will at last become insensible to 
the promises, and incorrigible by the threats of reli- 
gion itself. Are not young men led astray by evil 
company into practices, at the mere mention of 
which they shuddered in the innocent days of their 
boyhood? Do they not, in time, proceed from one 
act of wickedness to another, without the immedi- 
ate instigation of profligate companions? Do not 
they, who in their youth might plead that they have 
been drawn aside by the wicked counsels of their 
acquaintance, become in their turn the corrupters of 
the rising generation? Do they not represent it as 
unnecessary for men to watch—as too laborious for 
men to stand fast in the faith—as mistaken and mis- 
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spent courage to stand like men in resisting their 
passions—as real weakness to be strong in contend- 
ing with the allurements of the flesh and the world? 
Such is often the end of those who, from the origi- 
nal constitution of their minds, or from acquired 
habits, suffer themselves to be led aside from duty, 
But where the guilt of mankind is not thus compli- 
cated, still the want of vigilance, and the want of 
firmness will disqualify them for arduous exertions 
in the course of virtue. Self-examination, self-de- 
nial, self-command, cannot be practised without great 
circumspection upon the approach of danger, great 
firmness on its arrival, and great circumspection 
combined with great firmness to prevent its return. 

Whether you remember what has been passing 1n 
your own lives, or look to the motives and actions 
of other persons, you will see the propriety of the 
Apostles’ injunctions for you to quit yourselves like 
men. It may require, I grant, unwearied diligence, 
and unremitted caution to follow that course. But 
perseverance in right will not be less effectual for 
your good, than perseverance in wrong for your evil. 
The desire of quitting yourselves like men, accom- 
panied by correspondent endeavours, will enable you 
to prevail over all the obstacles which may impede, 
and all the inconveniences which may annoy you, in 
your passage from time to eternity. You will have 
the noble consciousness of acting well in every step 
which carries you forward towards heaven. In every 
conquest you make over your inordinate affections— 
in every renunciation of temporal advantage for the 
sake of the high prize that is set before you, there 
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will be not only a distinct and vivid remembrance, 
but a strong and triumphant feeling of your pro- 
gress in righteousness. That you should at any 
time have fallen (and who among the sons of Adam 
does not sometimes fall?) will, in such a frame of 
mind, enable you to rise again with redoubled 
vigour. Peter, you have read, in a sudden moment 
of cowardice, denied his Master. Peter quickly 
repented. Peter returned to his duty with reno- 
vated alacrity and zeal. He then stood fast in the 
faith; he quitted himself like a man, and for the 
honour of his dying Master he was strong in de- 
fiance of every danger to his repose, his comfort, and 
even his existence. 

Let us now consider the most effectual methods 
of avoiding such mischiefs as result from that pli- 
ancy, which in this discourse I have so pointedly, 
and, let me add, so justly condemned. The first 
and the most obvious expedient is for you to with- 
draw yourselves from temptation; and let me affec- 
tionately and earnestly entreat every young man 
who hears me not to trifle with my well-meant coun- 
sel. Now if, with the kind of reflection which plain 
common-sense will enable every one of you to em- 
ploy, you should be conscious of any particular 
weakness, tell me, I beseech you, is it not infatuation 
for you to throw yourselves within the reach of trials 
which it may often require the greatest fortitude to 
surmount? If you be, as young men with ingenu- 
ous tempers sometimes are, of an easy and unresist- 
ing nature, ought you not to shun such company 
as will tempt you to laziness, or to profaneness, or 
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to debauchery, or to dishonesty—company, in which 
if you were of a modest and sober disposition, you 
will now and then be derided for your singularities— 
company, which may insensibly lay hold of your 
good-will, and then in order to screen yourselves 
from the unmerited and galling taunts of your asso- 
ciates, you will at last be presumptuous enough to 
incur the displeasure even of your God. Young 
men, if it be not your principal aim to secure your 
innocence, you can have no plea from bad advice, 
because you were forewarned of it, and still are se- 
cretly inclined to follow it. But when you find 
that certain opportunities, and certain conversations, 
and certain examples overcome your virtuous reso- 
lutions, why will you hover on the brink of your 
danger? Why do you not show your firmness, as 
well as your prudence, in a timely retreat? Whe- 
ther young or old, whether we inhabit the glitter- 
ing palace or the homely cottage, whether we reside 
in the bustling city or the retired village, we all of 
us have some inward weaknesses, some ruling pas- 
sion against which we ought to be upon our guard. 
But he that, having failed once, deliberately throws 
himself into the way of failing again, can have no 
plausible apology for what he calls the infirmity of 
his nature. Let me deal with you very plainly, for 
I am speaking to you very truly. Even your harm- 
less amusements, which I condemn not—your neces- 
sary business which I commend—your daily avoca- 
tions will sometimes expose you to the sight of ob- 
jects that allure you, and to the hearing of conver- 
sation that may delude or deprave you. Is it not 
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enough then to encounter other dangers, which 
come upon you inevitably—or will you make those 
objects and those conversations matters of cool and 
deliberate choice? Believe me, it is far easier for 
you to avoid the snare than to disengage yourselves 
from it, when negligently or perversely you have 
permitted yourselves to be caught in it. 

In the second place, keep your minds under the 
influence of moral and religious truths; and this 
you may do sufficiently by attending the public 
worship of your Maker, by pouring forth private 
devotions when you repose upon your pillow by 
night, or in the morning rise to your honest labour, 
and by occasionally reading with seriousness the 
holy word of God. Let me assure you, that we 

have all of us a wonderful, though often an unper- 
~ ceived power over our own opinion. Men are to be 
found whose views of things are entirely changed by 
the method in which they meditate upon them. 
Many of you, for instance, begin with thinking lazi- 
ness the root nearly of all evil—with believing 
prayers and thanksgivings in the sanctuary to be a 
reasonable service—with dreading the effects of sot-- 
tish drunkenness and unblushing libertinism upon 
your health, and character, and future happiness. 
But if you have again and again failed to quit your- 
selves like men, the chances are, that single irregu- 
larities will terminate in habit, that levity will pass 
into presumption, and that the whole strength of 
your judgment, warped by the sorceries of your cor- 
rupt inclinations, will be thrown on the side of vice. 
You will then be on the watch against every un- 
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welcome and secret whisper of self-condemnation— 
you will stand fast in defending the new tenets 
which you have adopted—you will be active cham- 
pions in resisting the old opinions which you have 
determined to reject — you will begin to ridicule 
diligence as a debasing and burthensome drudgery— 
you will venture to turn religion itself into a subject 
of mockery — instead of seeing any merit in striving 
against your carnal affections, you will be disposed 
to make it your boast to be a man of what you 
miscall spirit in the arts of seduction, or the ex- 
cesses of intoxication. They who look attentively 
at real life will acquit me of exaggeration in these 
statements, and of moroseness in these warnings. 
Keep therefore your imaginations and your appe- 
tites in a state of constant control. Review and 
correct, not only every confirmed, but every rising 
prejudice in favour of vice, and look with just suspi- 
cion, and even horror, upon the bad opinions and 
the bad habits of many who are around you. Above 
all, let a deep sense of Almighty God, of his glorious 
attributes, of his revealed will, of his future dispensa- 
tions as the righteous governor in the moral world, be 
seated in your souls. Is he not present with youin 
the chamber and the field? Has he not preserved 
you from innumerable accidents and calamities? Can 
he not make you miserable or happy for ever? 

To conclude,—was it by acting otherwise than I 
advise you to act, that the Apostles held fast the 
truth, or were qualified to count it all joy when 
they fell into divers trials? Did they make any 
mean and dastardly concessions to the popular opi- 
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nions or the corrupt customs of the world? Did 
they handle the Gospel deceitfully, in order to please 
the fastidious Athenians? Did they disguise the 
deformity of sensual indulgences, that they might 
conciliate the favour of the luxurious and licentious 
Corinthians? Did they explain away the precepts 
of their Master, that they might soften the fierce- 
ness, or soothe the pride, of the Roman magistrates 
by whom they were persecuted? No, surely; they 
were alike inflexible to the solicitations of perfi- 
dious friends, and undismayed by the menaces of 
their most cruel enemies ; they put on the helmet of 
salvation; they bore in their hands the sword of 
faith ; they were strong in the whole armour of God. 
But, through the gracious providence of the Deity, 
you are not required to engage in contests thus ex- 
tensive and thus perilous. Be it so. But will you 
sink under the less difficulty, because you are not 
called upon to contend with the greater? When 
the ordinary temptations of life befall you, are you 
authorized to be negligent, or to be weak, for no 
other reason than that you never will have any 
opportunity for displaying your fidelity and your 
might in combating the extraordinary ? Doubtless 
in some countries, where the Gospel is the esta- 
blished religion, your memory will supply you with 
hateful and frightful occurrences, which show that 
in our own days the tyranny of Christian inquisi- 
tors is not less formidable than was of old the inhu- 
manity of heathen persecutors. Granted, too, it 
must be, that in the countries to which I advert, it 
is most difficult for human patience or human cou- 
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rage to stand fast in the cause of truth, But in 
this land of freedom civil and religious, hunger, | 
thirst, and cold, the dungeon, the scourge, the axe, 
and the cross, are not parts of our moral discipline 
in the profession of our faith. Be it so. But are 
we therefore quite secure? Have we no need to be 
upon the watch against other dangers? In reality, 
my brethren, the task imposed upon every one of 
you, and myself, is sufficient to exercise the utmost 
fortitude which any of us possess; and be our situa- 
tion ever so obscure, and our sphere of action ever 
so confined, there is abundant reason for us all to 
implore the assistance of the Deity, that in seasons 
of trial we may stand fast. Let, us then be strict 
and firm in our attachment to virtue, because we 
know that the Supreme Being beholds our actions, 
and will not suffer our labour to be expended in 
vain. In order then to quit yourselves with seri- 
ousness and constancy, turn your thoughts towards 
that future state to which you may be summoned 
within one year or one day. Here a splendid and 
unbounded prospect lies before you; for, compared 
with the glory which shall be revealed hereafter, 
what, I beseech you, are the most enchanting plea- 
sures, or what the most terrifying distresses, of this 
present state? If a.solemn judgment at the bar of 
the Almighty, and the rewards and punishments 
which must instantaneously follow it, be distinctly 
fixed in our view, it is scarcely possible but that the 
most wavering sinner will at last be constant, and 
the most timorous become courageous. Yes, my 
brethren, an habitual converse with God will by de- 
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grees produce in you that elevation of soul which 
looks down without any emotion of flattering hope, 
or abject fear, upon all that this fleeting scene can 
bestow, and all that it can take away. It will ena- 
ble you to feel a seasonable and instantaneous alarm 
when your own irregular passions, or the treache- 
rous suggestions of your companions, would lead 
you to violate the commands of God. It will ex- 
cite in you a spirit of vigilance, and a spirit of 
heroism, through all the stages of your Christian 
course, and in all the struggles of your Christian 
warfare. It will give purity and sincerity to your 
directions, vigour and firmness to your hope, en- 
largement and ardour to your charity. No earthly 
pleasure will decoy you from acting like men. No 
earthly dangers will deter you from being steady in 
your faith as to the genuine and hallowed doctrines 
of the Gospel, or being steadfast and immoveable in 
your practical obedience to the Lord. 
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SERMON XXXVI* 


ON PRIVATE PRAYER. 


Matruew xiv. 23. 


He went up into a mountain apart to pray. 


THE judgments of men have in all ages been dis- 
tracted, and their morals, I fear, injured by imperti- 
nent and invidious comparisons. Objects which are 
only distinct from each other have been represented 
as contrary and incompatible, and their value, which 
changes with the circumstances of particular men, 
has been absurdly calculated from general rules and 
theoretic principles. Hence the idle debates that 
have been agitated, sometimes by the visionary phi- 
losopher, and sometimes by the melancholy recluse, 
on the comparative excellence of speculative and 
practical life, and of the social or solitary. Yet 
common sense will surely tell us, that speculation, 
unless coupled with practice, may confer intellectual 
superiority, but cannot imply any moral merit; and 
we may learn from the same director, that if the 
temptations to vice be in a social state many, the 
opportunities for virtue in a solitary one are few. 
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Let us not then deceive or torment ourselves with 
these senseless or fruitless researches. Let us not se- 
parate what ought to be united, or place those duties 
in a state of artificial hostility to each other which 
have a natural tendency to confer and to receive 
mutual advantage. 

He that contemplates virtue most frequently is 
likely to practise it most successfully. He that re- 
tires from the world to examine his heart in silence 
and solitude, will return into action with purer prin- 
ciples and calmer passions. The Saviour of the 
world ascended up into a mountain to pray; but it 
is also recorded of him, that he went about con- 
stantly doing good. He dismissed the multitude, 
that he might discharge his duty towards God; but 
he did not dismiss them till he had taught and re- 
lieved them. In the whole course of the Sacred 
History you will find our Saviour’s life a mixture of 
contemplation and action, of exemplary exactness 
that does not offend our good sense, and amiable 
freedom that does not relax our virtue. You meet 
him in the market-place, the synagogue, and the 
festal entertainment. You learn also that he with- 
drew himself from the crowd into deserts, or a 
mountain, or a garden—that he there held immedi- 
ate intercourse with the great Father of Spirits, and 
employed himself in meditation, in fasting, and in 
prayer. 

And here it may not be amiss to inform you, 
that for the accommodation of travellers, or of 
those who lived at a distance from great towns, 
many places, called Proseuche, were erected in 
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Judea, to which persons, who were devoutly dis- 
posed, might betake themselves, and offer their ad- 
dresses to Almighty God without rude interruption. 
Upon a principle not very dissimilar from this, cru- 
cifixes are erected near the highway in Popish 
countries ; and if some offensive circumstances tend- 
ing towards idolatry were happily removed, the op- 
portunities and encouragement offered to prayer are 
highly meritorious, and deserve not only to be 
praised, but imitated among ourselves. <A distinc- 
tion is. to be made between monastic retirement and 
frequent devotion. The one is not commanded, and 
seems unfit for us with our social feelings, and in 
all our social relations. But to pray must ever be 
our duty, and is in our power ever. Even when 
plunged in the business of the world—when an- 
noyed by its cares—when charmed with its very 
pleasures, a truly good man will sometimes elevate 
his thoughts to heaven. He may not prostrate 
-himself on his knees, or spread forth his hands, or 
observe any regular forms of supplication ; but sen- 
timents of reverence, affection, and confidence, and 
gratitude rise within his bosom; and he will give 
vent to them in a concise and fervent address to him 
who measures our piety not by the length, or num- 
ber, or loudness of our prayérs, but by the sincerity 
of the motives from which they proceed. 

It must however be owned, that when we reflect 
on the majesty of Almighty God, and on our own 
extreme frailty, even this good work will be per- 
formed with more steady recollection, with greater 
propriety, and greater fervour, in the stillness of our 
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closets than amidst the tumults of this restless 
world, and the glare of those alluring objects which 
solicit our senses on every side. As the text has 
often been wrested to support the wild and fan- 
tastic cause of those who contend for the necessity 
of religious retirement, I shall consider the real na- 
ture and extent of it as a duty. Aware I am well, 
that questions of this kind have not often reached 
your ears; but in the solemn and imposing garb of 
superstition such doctrines may not be totally un- 
known to you; and therefore, for two reasons, it will 
not be improper for me to guard my text from gross 
misconceptions. The first is, that while you perform 
diligently and faithfully the offices of your various 
stations—while you provide for the comfort of your 
children, and your own decent support—while you 
are good husbandmen, good servants, and good mas- 
ters of families, you may not be discouraged by any 
idle fears, that you are not serving God. The next 
is, that however laudable such pursuits may be, you 
must not suffer them to engross your whole attention; 
for in those seasons when the laws of your country, 
or the customs of the world, permit you to have in- 
tervals of leisure, you will do well to employ that 
leisure in serious meditation, in examining your 
past conduct, and in preparing for the improvement 
of whatever is right in it, and the amendment of 
whatever is amiss. I need not dissuade you from 
the austerities of the hermit; but there may be 
great use in rousing you from the lethargy of the 
worldling, whether he be a rapacious miser, a listless 
trifler, or a thoughtless, hardened debauchee. 
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Now I confess myself at a loss to conceive what 
countenance the advocate of solitude can borrow 
from the Sacred Writings. Of Moses, of Samuel, of 
Daniel, and the Prophets, we find that they were 
employed in active life, and many of them held very 
arduous and important offices in the Jewish state. 
They were engaged in the founding of states, the 
building of cities, the operations of war, and the 
intricacies of politics, and the ceaseless toils of go- 
vernment, and the cultivation of wastes. To the 
example of these holy men may be opposed the con- 
duct of John, who lived in the wilderness, where he 
fed on locusts and wild honey, and where the coarse- 
ness of his dress was adapted to the abstemiousness 
of his diet. But the particular purpose for which he 
came into the world, as the precursor of the great 
Messiah, may account in some measure for this 
striking singularity. Add to this, that he professedly 
came in the spirit of Elias ; and therefore to preserve 
a consistency of character he shunned the amuse- 
ments and the business of the world, avowedly and 
indiscriminately. But this behaviour, conformable as 
it was to the station he held, and to the ideas the 
Jews entertained of the second Elias, is not to be 
applauded as a model for the generality even of the 
Jews themselves. Yet less can it bea matter of obli- 
gation to us, who live under the easy yoke of Chris- 
tiany, the social spirit of which is not compatible 
with such a plan of conduct, and the letter of which, 
I am confident, no where prescribes it in direct 
terms, or by fair implication. Be it observed, too, 
that John himself did not hold up his own example 
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for the imitation of the people. When asked by 
them, what they should do to flee from the wrath 
to come, what was his answer? That they should 
abandon their houses, their occupations, and their 
families? That they should retire to the shaggy 
mountain and the gloomy wilderness? No; it was a 
series of plain and salutary precepts adapted to their 
several callings, and calculated to make them worthy 
members of the community to which they belonged. 

Now in our Saviour’s life, as I before observ- 
ed, we see no traces of rigorous mortification, 
or assumed melancholy—no peevish opposition to 
harmless pleasure—no haughty contempt of useful 
business. His discourses were spent in pressing 
men to exercise those graces which adorn the social 
state. The active, and even the passive courage 
which he recommended, could not be exercised in 
a desert; and accordingly you find that the Apostles 
themselves did not sequester themselves from man- 
kind, but mingled with men of all nations, and of all 
religions—of all ranks and of all ages—with the 
elegant Athenian, and the haughty Roman, and the 
fierce Scythian—with Alexander the coppersmith, 
and Festus the governor. From their illustrious 
example no argument can be drawn to justify that so- 
litary and austere way of life, in which the mistaken 
zeal, or the sombrous temper of many well-meaning 
Christians, has induced them to place the highest 
perfection. Let us leave these visionary and useless 
plans of serving God to oriental devotees—to the 
dronish Bramin, and the superstitious Dervise. As 
Christians we have a nobler and ampler field opened 
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to us for the display of our virtue, and for the exer- 
cise of our noblest faculties on the most important 
objects. But you will take care not to misappre- 
hend my meaning. Iam not letting you loose into 
the world, on the supposition you have a privilege 
to act there, as if this were the whole of your exist- 
ence; and to say the truth, it is rather upon the 
rejection than the belief of another life, that the 
best arguments can be founded for solitude. When 
we sce the prosperity of the wicked, and the suffer- 
ings of the virtuous—when we reflect on the heavy 
evils and the sharp disappointments of the world— 
when we see the snares that are laid by the cunning 
for the well-meaning, and the cruelties that are ex- 
ercised by the strong against the defenceless—when 
we recollect that all these irregularities are never to 
be rectified by future and more exact retribution, 
and that our own uprightness and innocence is nei- 
ther a shield of defence to us here, nor a ground of 
hope hereafter—then it would not be strange if men 
of feeling hearts and cultivated understandings 
should give way to disgust and fretfulness, and re- 
treat from a scene of confusion in which there was 
so little chance for them to support their dignity, or 
preserve their tranquillity. They would retire, not 
to pray, but to lament that prayer was useless. 

But the prospects of the Christian are far 
brighter, and he knows that by sustaining a proper 
part in society he does not disqualify himself for 
communion with God in this life by meditation, or 
in a better by immediate admission into the presence 
of the Most High. But how will he be most able to 
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sustain that part? Must he give up his whole mind 
to temporal affairs? Must he never look onward to 
a state that is to succeed his dissolution ? Must his 
thoughts never be thrown back on his own conduct, 
and his eyes never raised to the throne of Heaven ? 
No, surely. For in proportion as he sincerely feels 
the truth and importance of religion, he will be able 
so to use the good things of this world as not to 
abuse them—so to taste of pleasure as not to be in- 
toxicated with it—so to labour for the honest acqui- 
sition of wealth, that he may not set his whole af- 
fection upon that which he cannot carry into his 
grave, and which thieves, before he is summoned to 
eternity, may break through and steal. 

Let me put home to you these plain questions, 
and weigh them well, that you may not now lull 
asleep your consciences by excuses, which cannot 
avail you in the last day. Business, you say, is too 
oppressive, or pleasure too enchanting, to leave room 
for the intrusion of serious refiection, or the use 
even of momentary devotion. If the plea were 
true, business and pleasure ought for this reason to 
be abandoned ; but I know it to be false. In the 
quieter and more sedentary employments, is it im- 
possible, think you, for the artificer at the loom to 
snatch a few moments for the service of his God? 
From his manual task certainly his thoughts and 
his conversation will stray, and is religion the only 
mark to which they never point? The argument 
- goes on to yourselves, whose occupations wholly lie 
in the healthy and invigorating operations of agri- 
culture. And consider, now—did one day ever pass 
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—do even many hours ever run on in succession, in 
the course of which, however intense your labour, 
however eager your zeal, however important your 
task—I say, did one day, and I had almost said one 
hour ever pass, in which your whole mind was taken 
up solely with the business immediately before you? 
And why then is your God in Heaven the only sub- 
ject on whom you never reflect—especially among 
scenes where the verdure of the grove, the rich em- 
broidery of the fields, the serenity of the sky, and 
the splendour and genial warmth of the sun, every 
instant spread before your eyes such bright marks of 
his wisdom and goodness? ‘That you should pray, 
it is not necessary for you to go up in the mountain; 
for in the fields you are surrounded by ten thousand 
objects, which ought to awaken your attention, and 
induce you to pour forth your praises to him, by 
whom they are made. 

It must, however, be allowed, that in the general 
course of things, and by a long intercourse with the 
world, our hope languishes and our devotion cools— 
a sort of hardness and numbness gradually gathers 
upon our whole minds. But in order to prevent 
these effects, which grow more and more dangerous 
every day, it is in our power, all of us, sometimes to 
make voluntary efforts of recollection, and to call up 
our dissipated thoughts to that state which, whether 
we prepare for its approach or not, is advancing 
nearer and nearer, and assuredly will bring on a 
change most awful and most interesting to our im- 
mortal souls. You can break through the common 
order of your temporal business to bend the force 
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of your thoughts on some temporal project, which 
you conceive accompanied by extraordinary diffi- 
culties, or productive of essential advantages. 

Inthe same manner you can sometimes call up re- 
solution to step aside from the flowery paths of gaiety 
and voluptuousness, and to endure the rugged feel- 
ings of austerity and toil; and why then, upon 
questions so very important as those of religion, do 
you imagine that they, and they only, can be dis- 
patched with ease, taken up in any moment you 
please, and treated in any way you please? Or, let 
me rather ask, why is the chamber, in which you are to 
commune with yourself, terrible to you? And why 
is solitude a burden? Not merely because they in- 
terrupt our favourite pursuits of wealth or pleasure, 
but because they would lay us open too closely to 
ourselves--show us our real danger, and our real 
faults, and convince us of what we already suspect, 
that the season of reformation is come, and must 
not be neglected. Be it so. That danger is how- 
ever increased, and those faults become incorrigible, 
if we never have courage and diligence enough to 
chase away that busy swarm of vain and deceitful 
images, which hover around us, and to collect and 
purify those scattered desires, which rove after the 
fleeting concerns of this vain, unsatisfactory, and pe- 
rishable life. Even the best of us, God knows, are 
too much immersed in its cares, and too fondly at- 
tached to its amusements. We are delivered over 
from one folly to another, and from one pursuit to 
another, eager to snatch the treasure, which may 
soon be wrested from us; or rioting in enjoyments, 
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which we blush to remember. We are in danger 
from peculiar temptation to wickedness in every age 
—amidst every condition, in every kind of occupa- 
tion, and in every degree of amusement. We are in 
danger from the contagion of evil example, from the 
impressions suddenly made upon us when we are off 
our guard in the agitations and competitions of 
social life, and from a variety of opportunities for 
sin and incitements to it, when the number and 
nearness of objects affect us strongly. Hence then 
arises the absolute necessity of our leaving the mul- 
titude sometimes, to give up ourselves to the so- 
lemnities and the severities of self-examination, and 
the awful stillness of religious contemplation. But, 
be assured, I mean this to be, not a lasting but a 
temporary and occasional retreat—which we may at 
will, and on just occasions, resume or relinquish— 
which is consistent with the innocent enjoyments 
and necessary engagements of our different stations— 
and which, so far from injuring our duties in secular 
affairs, enables us to discharge them with more pro- 
priety, and I will add, with more facility and more 
vigour. 

In these seasons of retirement you will find many 
great and valuable opportunities for trimming your 
lamps, which the public theatre of the world affords 
you not. Here are no flatterers to deceive, no ene- 
mies to intimidate ; but you by serious and resolute 
inquiries know yourselves even as by your Almighty 
Judge you areknown. Here you may trace out all 
the secret sources of the corruptions which have 
polluted you, and of the passions which have led 
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you astray; and here too may your acts of prayer 
and adoration be more earnest and more regular 
than generally they are in this sanctuary. In the 
Church of God you must guard against ostentation 
and singularity—you must content yourselves with 
general expressions of praise and confidence, and 
with a prescribed form of wership adapted to others 
as wellas to yourselves. But in the hour of retire- 
ment you may suffer all the pious fervours of your 
soul to break forth in rapturous expressions of joy 
—you may search and drag forth all your hated sin, 
and cry aloud for mercy—you may remember all 
the repeated kindnesses you have yourselves ex- 
perienced—all the seasons of sickness and afflic- 
tion, under which you have been comforted and 
relieved—all the worldly schemes, and hopes, in 
which you have been crowned with success—all the 
means of grace you have received and improved. 
You may remember them in the brightest colours, 
and you may feel them in the deepest recesses of 
your soul, and while you are far removed from the 
loud din of the world, and the pryings of men, you 
may lift up your hands and eyes and your voice to 
Heaven, in giving thanks to the blessed creator of 
Heaven and earth. Here too, your sorrows or cares 
may be laid down before the throne of your God, 
who can allay their bitterness ; and all your wants, 
and those of your beloved children and friends may 
be at full enumerated and accompanied by earnest 
and repeated supplication, so that seeking diligently 
you cannot fail to find, and knocking importunately 


you shall at last have the door opened to you. 
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SERMON XXXVIL* 


THE TWO COMMANDMENTS, 


MatTrHew xxi. 40. 


On these two Commandments hang all the Law and the Prophets. 


In discoursing on the text just now delivered, I 
shall lay before you a few preliminary observations 
upon the import of two words, which occur in it, 
and which you may have been accustomed to under- 
stand in a sense too confined. First, I shall point 
out to you some striking circumstances in the occa- 
sion, upon which our Lord pronounced an authori- 
tative sentence on the supreme importance of the 
two commandments—to love God, and to love our 
neighbour ; and secondly, I shall insist on the sa- 
cred obligations, which lie upon. us to obey those 
commandments with the whole force of our minds, 
and throughout the whole extent of our lives. 

When our Lord speaks of the sacred writers 
themselves, he says, Moses and the Prophets ; but if 
he mentions the sacred writings, he accommodates 
his language to a technical and arbitrary arrange- 
ment, which had been established among his coun- 
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trymen, which implied sometimes a twofold and 
sometimes a threefold division of holy writ. Thus, 
in the last chapter of St. Luke, you read—* that all 
things might be fulfilled which are spoken of the 
Son of Man, in the Law, the Psalms, and the Pro- 
phets ;” but in the text and in many other places Christ 
adheres to another classification—the Law and the 
Prophets. Now under the word Law was signified, 
not only the Book of Exodus, where the Law was first 
given from Mount Sinai, and the Book of Deutero- 
nomy, where it was again communicated andenlarged, 
but the whole Pentateuch, or five books ascribed to 
Moses. By the Book of Psalms, or as the original 
word means, the Book of Praises, you are to under- 
stand not merely the hundred and fifty composi- 
tions, of which the greater part are supposed to have 
been written by David, but the Book of Job, the 
Proverbs, the Song of Solomon, and Ecclesiastes. 
The term Prophets is of yet wider signification, and 
includes not only the writings of the four greater 
and the twelve minor prophets, but all the histories 
admitted into the Jewish Canon, and written some 
before the captivity, some during it, and some after 
it. And now you will see the comprehensive sense 
of the phraseology, which I am explaining to you; 
for in all the moral parts of the Jewish Scriptures 
here enumerated, whether poetical or prosaic, whe- 
ther prophetical or historical, doctrinal or preceptive, 
the love of God, and the love of our neighbour, form 
the great corner-stone of our duty; and where you 
read—“ on these two commandments hang all the 
law and the Prophets,” some commentators, perhaps 
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with more refinement than truth, have suggested 
that the metaphorical phrase is taken from the cus- 
toms of the Jews, among whom their sacred books 
were publicly and reverently suspended in the 
temple; and therefore the figurative term applied 
by Christ would have been more intelligible and 
more forcible to the mind of a Jew, than, upon the 
first hearing, it usually is to our own. 

But farther—you will observe that the love of the 
Deity is taught in all the Law, all the Psalms, and all 
the Prophets. You will farther take notice, that 
the love of God is every where, in the same scrip- 
tures, nearly or remotely connected with the love of 
our neighbour, and that even in speculation they 
were separated only by the national pride and reli- 
gious intolerance of the Pharisees, with whom our 
Lord is represented as conversing, in the chapter of 
my text. 

I shall now point out to you some striking 
circumstances in the occasion, upon which our 
blessed Lord pronounced an authoritative sentence 
on the supreme importance of the two com- 
mandments, to love God, and to love our neigh- 
bour. We hear that the Pharisees assembled toge- 
ther on finding that Jesus had put to silence the 
Sadducees. Now the rational and salutary direc- 
tions which he had laid down for the regulation of 
our conduct, had many stubborn obstacles to en- 
counter in the prejudices of both these Jewish sects. 
The Sadducees endeavoured to obscure and narrow 
the speculative doctrines of the law; and the Pha- 
risees weakened its practical influence by laying an 
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excessive stress upon ritual observances. The Sad- 
ducees affected superior wisdom; and the Pharisees 
assumed the appearance of superior sanctity. The 
Sadducees, like their legitimate successors in certain 
philosophers in later times, seemed to measure the 
magnitude of their knowledge by the scantiness of 
their faith. With the wayward and untractable spirit 
of some modern fanatics, the Pharisees lowered the 
dignity of true religion by squandering their zeal 
upon trifles, by pouring forth the bitterest invectives 
against those who differed from them, and by mul- 
tiplying, under the supposed authority of Heaven, 
either tenets to be admitted, or rules to be ob- 
served, which really originated in the superstition or 
the hypocrisy of their advocates. Each aspired to 
popularity, and professed a sincere and unshaken 
regard for the writings of Moses. Each with a 
most criminal and perverse emulation obscured the 
genuine lustre, and counteracted the right efficacy 
of those writings. Each imputed to the other the 
worst motives, and neither were anxious to inquire, 
whether their own were the best. You are not to 
suppose that the Pharisees were provoked merely at 
the confutation of their inveterate and hostile rivals ; 
for, if Jesus had confined his objections to the 
wrong opinions and the wrong practices of the Sad- 
ducees only, his answers might have given occasion 
for triumph rather than alarm to the Pharisees; and 
he might have found even in their prepossessions a 
readiness rather to welcome than to reject his own 
pretensions. But they well knew that the same 
piercing discernment, the same steady impartiality, 
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the same unwearied diligence, which had_ baffled 
their antagonists, were likely to be employed against 
themselves. From a sense, therefore, of common 
danger, they met together for the purpose of en- 
tangling Christ by some captious questions. This 
disposition they manifested upon many other occa- 
sions, and in the present it is marked by an aggra- 
vation, which is well worthy of our notice, and 
which should teach us to examine most severely the 
possible deceitfulness of our own hearts. The Pha- 
risees with folly. most contemptible, and presump- 
tion most odious, imagined that Jesus, like them- 
selves, was more anxious for the interests of a party, 
than for the cause of truth. With that blind zeal, 
which often detects its own craftiness, and exposes 
its own absurdity, they suspected, that instead of in- 
culcating some solid and comprehensive doctrine, 
Jesus would endeavour to captivate his hearers by 
novelty of opinion and singularity of language. 
They expected, perhaps, tbat he would have put for- 
ward the belief in a Messiah as the first and great 
commandment. Itis deed the common feeling of 
weak and wicked men to impute their own weak- 
ness and wickedness to competitors ; and therefore 
we may be offended, but cannot be surprised, that 
the Pharisees anticipated, in the replies of Jesus, 
the same bigotry and selfishness which belonged to 
themselves. They conducted, however, their cause 
with all the skilfulness of which they were capable, 
and they entrusted the opening of it to a lawyer, or 
one whose professed especial business it was to 
study and to expound the Jewish law. With an air 
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of seeming candour, which after all was intended to 
veil his latent ill-will, he addressed Jesus in terms of 
respect, calling him Rabbi or Master; and you will 
observe that Rab, Rabbi, and Rabboni, were among 
the Jews three titles of distinction progressive in 
dignity. The lawyer then asked, “ What is the great 
commandment in the law?” Without hesitation, 
and without artifice, Jesus answered, not only in 
the spirit, but according to the letter of the law— 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and all thy mind, and all thy soul. This is 
the first and great commandment.” Not waiting 
for any second question, which inflamed curiosity 
or disappointed malevolence might suggest, Jesus 
adds—“ and the second is like unto it—Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself”. Both command- 
ments are produced—both are approved—both are 
enjoined. 

Thus far then upon the general import of the pro- 
positions, Jesus left no room for suspicion to the 
prejudiced, or cavil to the perverse. He had made 
no direct or oblique opposition to the authority of 
Moses. He had employed expressions, for the accu- 
racy of which he could appeal to those writings, the 
divine origin of which was equally allowed by him- 
self and his opponents. But it often happens, that 
they who agree on some fundamental principle differ 
upon the extent to which it is to be applied. The 
Pharisees themselves hoped that Jesus would pro- 
ceed to interweave with the words of Moses some 
opinion of his own, which they might have com- 
bated for want of conformity to the law, not merely 
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as delivered by Moses, but as interpreted by them- 
selves. Even in this hope they were disappointed, 
for though the answer of Jesus by implication con- 
demned their false glosses and unauthorized addi- 
tions, yet it is expressed in terms so concise, and yet 
so energetic, that the most skilful disputant could 
not evade, nor the fiercest adversary accuse. On 
these two commandments, says Christ, hang ad/ the 
law and the prophets. By this answer, so concise, 
and yet perspicuous, so simple and yet irrefragable, 
the Pharisees were silenced, but not conciliated— 
they were even convinced, but not reformed. 

When our Lord had avoided the snare laid for 
him upon the two great commandments of the law, 
he entered into some discussion upon the dignity of 
the Christ, as compared with that of David, who 
guided by the spirit had called him Lord; and plain 
it is, that in this transition he meant to avail him- 
self of the advantage which he had already gained 
upon one subject, and therefore boldly passed to 
another point, upon which the Pharisees were se- 
cretly more intent, and on which they, from the very 
first, had been eager to ensnare Jesus, and to de- 
fame him. Here too, our Lord was equally success- 
ful in eluding cavil and baflling opposition, though 
by an inverted process, he interrogated and his op- 
ponent answered. Probable indeed it is, that from 
gestures, murmurs, or other signs of deliberate and 
confederate malice, Christ, from the very beginning 
of the conversation penetrated the motives of those 
who surrounded him, and that he intended some 
kind of rebuke in his first answer on the great com- 
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mandments, and directed it against the grovelling 
prejudices and mischievous comments of the Pha- 
risees. 

Thou shalt love the Lord thy God, said Moses, 
and it was equally maintained by the Pharisees and 
by Christ, that he had said it peremptorily and ex- 
plicitly. Now the love of God, as understood and 
taught by Christ, is seated in the deepest recesses of 
the soul. It diffuses its salutary influence over the 
noblest faculties of the mind. It sanctifies the best 
affections of the heart. But was this, think you, 
the just and enlarged view in which it was consi- 
dered by the Pharisees? Far from it. Their 
boasted piety was formed of other materials. To 
pay tithes—to wash the platter—to observe the new 
moons—to keep fastings frequently, and to be seen 
of men to fast—to make long prayers, and to be 
heard of men to pray—to contend for traditions 
which Moses had not authorized—to enforce ob- 
servances which Moses had not required, constituted 
that religion, for which the Pharisees extravagantly 
applauded themselves, and for which they confi- 
dently claimed the tribute of submission and admi- 
ration from the credulous whom they had deluded, 
or the timid whom they had awed. 

Thus tuo, in regard to the second commandment, 
Moses had said—“ Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself ;” and it was allowed equally by Christ and 
the Pharisees, that such were the words of Moses. 
But Jesus, on many occasions, corrected the errors, 
and counteracted the misrepresentations of the Pha- 
risees upon the import of those words. He made 
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that essential which they considered as subordinate— 
he expanded what they united to contract. He de- 
clares it necessary to love enemies as well as friends 
—to love our neighbours, not from the fleeting or 
feeble impulse of the moment, but from the deep 
and fixed convictions of our souls ; and under the 
word neighbour, too, he meant to include not only 
those who lived in the same country, or spoke the 
same language, or were governed by the same law, 
or professed the same religion, but all mankind— 
for all mankind are the creatures of God, and if we 
love the Maker, we must, in order to be consistent, 
extend that love to that which he has made—we 
must love the Jew, indeed, whom the Pharisee 
viewed as the peculiar, and perhaps sole favourite of 
Heaven; but we must love also the Sadducee, whom 
the Pharisee hated—we must love the Samaritan, 
whom the Pharisee shunned—we must love the 
Gentile, whom the Pharisee affected to despise. 

In truth, my brethren, if you would act up to the 
spirit of the Gospel, even as it was in some degree 
cherished, and in the same degree disliked by 
the Pharisee, you must not suffer the love of your 
neighbour to be narrowed and enfeebled by any 
fortuitous circumstance of rank, or locality, or reli- 
gious persuasion. You must consider acquaintances 
and strangers—friends and foes—countrymen and 
foreigners—the members of your own and every 
other Christian community—the followers of Con- 
fucius and Mahomet as well as of Christ—Heretics 
and Schismatics—Dogmatists and Sceptics—Mono- 
theists and Polytheists—the enlightened and peace- 
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ful inhabitant of towns in a civilized society and 
the wild savage roaming for his prey through the 
trackless forest—the sceptered monarch and the 
humble cottager—you must consider all of them as 
forming one great flock, placed here in one spacious 
fold, under one good shepherd, who in his own good 
time, and for his own good purposes, will hereafter 
separate the better from the worse, and consign 
them to their proper stations, according to the mea- 
sure which he only can know of their respective 
merits and demerits. 

Subjectively they are neighbours, in the view of 
the devout philosopher, when he meditates on their 
common participation of the same nature, their 
common dependence npon the same providence, 
and their common responsibility to the same judge. 
Objectively they become neighbours, whenever it is 
in your power to bestow upon them good, or to 
protect them from-evil. Such is the capacious and 
diversified scenery—such is the interesting and holy 
spectacle—such are the instructive and at the same 
time ample materials for reflection set before you in 
the love of our neighbour, as illustrated by the pre- 
cepts, and consecrated by the example of your 
blessed Redeemer. 

After these explanatory remarks on the circum- 
stances under which the words of the text were 
spoken by our Lord, I shall in the second place en- 
force the two great duties imposed upon us by the 
Law, the Prophets, and the yet higher authority of 
the Gospel. Doubtless, in this and many other 
sanctuaries, those duties have been laid before you 
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frequently and impressed upon you earnestly. But 
much does it behove this congregation to remember, 
that, in the excellent catechism prepared for our 
use by our learned and pious forefathers, the very 
earliest opportunity is taken for informing the very 
youngest hearer, that in the decalogue they may 
chiefly learn what they owe to God and their neigh- 
bour. To Christians indeed of all ranks, of all 
ages, of all churches, do I recommend the frequent 
and serious perusal of the terms, in which their 
religious and social duties are explained to you in 
the catechism of our Common Prayer book ; and 
sure I am that you have there before you a com- 
position simple without languor, and copious with- 
out prolixity, equally adapted to the reflecting sage 
and the humble Christian—equally distinguished 
by soundness of matter and propriety of arrange- 
ment—and equally calculated to make you useful 
members of society and devout worshippers of God. 

Now the solid and large principles laid down in the 
text re-unite those conceptions upon many inte- 
resting and sacred truths, which specious refinement 
in one quarter, and rash interpretations in another, 
would tear asunder. They confute the hollow and 
profane paradoxes of those spurious philosophers 
who represent the love and even the belief of a Deity, 
as a superfluous addition to the love of man. They 
expose the weakness of those ostentatious and cla- 
morous visionaries, who would erect a showy and 
unsubstantial fabric of faith upon the ruins of good 
works. Why are you required to love God? Be- 
cause he is righteous and benevolent. Why are you 
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called upon to love your neighbour? Because your 
neighbour has been made by that God capable of 
some advances in virtue—because he is himself 
commanded by the same God to exercise his bene- 
volence towards his fellow-creatures—and because 
his fellow-creatures are placed in a state, where their 
benevolence towards him must be conducive to his 
happiness. Man is required to love his neighbour 
as himself ; and did any human being ever love him- 
self reasonably without perceiving that he must in- 
cur disgrace and danger and guilt by forfeiting the 
love of all his neighbours ? 

You cannot reflect upon the Deity without per- 
ceiving that thousands and tens of thousands in va- 
rious countries, and through many successive gene- 
rations, have, like yourselves, been created by that 
Deity, and like yourselves preserved by him. You 
cannot reflect on the whole race of mankind with- 
out feeling that, in loving them, you direct your love 
towards the very beings by whom yourselves must 
sometimes wish to be loved; and of whom you 
know, that through infancy, boyhood, youth, man- 
hood, and age, they are subjects of that love which 
God exercises towards yourselves, and all his moral 
and rational creatures. Yes, my brethren, the ap- 
parel you wear, the food you eat, your refreshment 
by sleep in the night, your capacity for labour in the 
day, your social rights, your domestic comforts, 
your intellectual and moral improvement, all your 
innocent enjoyments in this world, and all your con- 
solatory expectations of a world to come are the 
gracious gifts of your heavenly father. Would you 
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not love any fellow-creature, who bestowed on youa 
portion of these blessings? How then can you be 
justified for not loving unfeignedly and fervently 
that being to whom you are indebted for all ? 

And as in viewing his moral dispensations, you 
find the provision which he has made for your spi- 
ritual welfare—easy and obvious is the transition 
from the love of God to the love of that being, who 
spake as never man spake—of him, whom a voice 
from Heaven pronounced to be the well-beloved Son 
in whom God is well pleased—of him, who is the 
brightness of hisFather’s glory—who, having humbled 
himself by taking not only the likeness of a man, 
but the condition of a slave, became obedient unto 
death, even the death of the cross, for the sake of the 
whole human race. But if Christ-so loved us, 
ought we not to love our fellow-creatures for whom 
Christ has lived and died; and calling ourselves 
Christians can we forget that he has made it not 
only the bounden duty, but distinguishing test of 
his disciples, that they love one another ? 

Much I grant has been said eloquently, and much 
argumentatively, by some writers of antiquity, upon 
the power and wisdom of God, as discernible in the 
natural world—something too has been said, here 
and there, on the resemblance to God, which may be 
attained by acts of benevolence; and certain it is, 
that these excellent men were led on by their re- 
searches on physical objects to moral feelings, and 
were strongly impressed by admiration, and reve- 
rence towards the first great cause. But I intreat 
you to bear in mind one important fact—the love of 
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God is not the leading doctrine in any system of 
philosophy, or any code of religious belief, except our 
own. But the love of God, expressly, repeatedly, 
eminently, peculiarly, is the language of revealed 
religion. It is made, avowedly, the fundamental 
principle both of the Mosaic and the Christian law ; 
and as a complex sentiment it includes veneration, 
gratitude, an agreeable consciousness of dependence 
upon the greatest, wisest, and best of beings, mixed 
with an ardent feeling, which strongly resembles 
filial affection. Mark then, I beseech you, the spi- 
ritual advantage which the Scriptures afford to every 
man, every woman, and every youth, who now hears 
me, in the sacred intercourse of their minds, and 
hearts, and souls with the Almighty. Yes, the study 
of these Scriptures will enable every man, every wo- 
man, and every youth to ascend from the great ex- 
cellencies attained by heathen sages to the greater 
and more valuable graces set within the reach of 
every Christian. It will enable them to ascend 
from admiration of God to love of him—from con- 
templation to worship—from calm resignation to 
strong affiance—from the cheerless submission of 
dependants to the joyful and willing obedience of 
sons—and if sons, then heirs—heirs of God, and 
co-heirs with Christ. Such are the peerless and 
splendid characteristics of your religion. 
Granted it must be that, in the text, no mention 
is made of those external acts, by which we are sup- 
posed to perform the will and conciliate the favour 
of the Deity; but as the love of God is directly en- 
joined, surely the effects, and the signs of that love, 
VOL. V1. 28 
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to which indeed we, independently of any intrinsic 
command, are impelled by the very constitution of 
our nature, must be inculcated by implication. The 
love of God, as I told you, is founded on the rela- 
tion in which we stand to him as our creator and 
preserver ; and shall we be content with perceiving, 
as we must do, distinctly, and allowing, as we may 
do, coldly? Shall we not offer up thanks to him 
by whom we are created? Shall we not pour forth 
supplications to him by whom we are preserved? 
Do we not owe-obedience to him as our moral go- 
vernor? And can we be said to obey, if we neglect 
those acts of homage, which, under every form of 
natural religion, have been more or less practised 
with good intention—those acts, which in his re- 
vealed religion are frequently and explicitly enjoined 
—those acts, which are most congenial to the un- 
corrupted feelings of the human heart? 

Seasons there are, in which it may be peculiarly 
proper for a religious instructor to insist upon the 
obligation to love our neighbour, as co-incident, and 
really co-ordinate with the command, which requires 
us to love of God, and to show that by co-operation 
each is advanced to greater excellence, and attains 
more effectually its own proper end. There are 
persons too, who, setting up lofty pretensions to 
piety, represent the teacher of sound morality as an 
enemy to what they call vital Christianity, and who, 
though compelled to qualify the charge, rarely 
abandon it, even if, virtually or professedly, the in- 
structor employs Christian language, and reasons 
upon Christian principles. Let me then point outa 
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short and easy process by which you may be 
enabled, not perhaps to divert the current of their 
general opinions, but to blunt the edge of their in- 
dividual reproaches. It is impossible, say they, to 
love God too much. Granted, but the same may 
be said with equal truth and equal propriety on the 
love of our neighbour. We must not eat upon the 
mountains, nor lift up our eyes unto idols. Granted, 
but hath not the Lord God told us by his prophets, 
that he who hath not committed the sin of idolatry, 
hath also not defiled his neighbour’s wife, hath not 
oppressed any, hath restored to the debtor his 
pledge, hath executed true judgment between man 
and man, has given his bread to the hungry, and co- 
vered the naked with a garment—is just and shall 
surely live '—Humbly, most humbly, ought we to 
walk with God. Granted, but in the very same 
scriptural sentence, are we not instructed to do jus- 
tice, and not merely to exercise, but love mercy? 
But never let it be forgotten in a Christian congre- 
gation, that by every act of justice, and every act of 
mercy, we obey God himself, and by such obedience 
evince the unfeignedness, constancy, and efficacy of 
the love, which is most unquestionably due to him. 
Never let it be forgotten, that our Lord himself most 
humbly not only preached the Gospel, but went 
about doing good, and that in his miracles the fea- 
tures of power are not brighter than those of bene- 
volence. Never let it be forgotten, that when he 
pronounced with approbation the first great com- 


mandment, he declared the second to be like unto it, 
232 
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and described both as inculcated by the law and the 
prophets. 

Looking to both as so sanctioned by Christ, and 
so taught by the Prophets, I admit the unfairness, 
and even the impiety, of depreciating either; but I 
do contend, that if, under pretence of zeal for the 
honour of religion, as contrasted with morality, any 
indirect attempt be made to loosen what Christ has 
bound together, such an attempt must be injudi- 
cious, and may be erroneous. ‘The subject now as- 
sumes a form which makes it of the highest import- 
ance not to misunderstand it; and therefore in ex- 
amining it, I must entreat you to indulge me with a 
little more of your time than is commonly allowed 
to sermons from the pulpit. 

Socrates, as we learn from a great Roman moral- 
ist, lamented that perverse spirit of disputation 
which, in his time, severed the useful from the right, 
and he justly contended, that in the constitution of 
our nature the attainment of both is compatible— 
that on principles of duty the pursuit of both, 
rightly understood, was laudable—that, in point of 
fact, nothing can be ultimately useful which is not 
honourable, and that every thing honourable is ul- 
timately useful. In the same manner will a con- 
siderate religionist deplore every doctrine which 
tends to sever the love of God from the love of our 
neighbour, and leads us into a secret persuasion, that 
abundant piety will expiate defective philanthropy. 
The deceitful heart of man is, I fear, too prone to 
beguile him into such persuasion, and upon that 
persuasion he may secretly act, and secretly rely ; 
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though he does not, like the heathen polemic, uni- 
formly and openly proclaim it. And as self-conceit 
is nearly allied to self-delusion, occasions may arise 
when, obliquely comparing his own tenets and his 
own condition with those of other men, he may ex- 
plicitly maintain, that they who love God are far 
more pleasing in his sight than they who love their 
neighbour. Now every accurate judge of human 
nature must be aware, that on such subjects greater 
dependence is to be placed upon that which is pre- 
servative, than upon that which is remedial; and, 
therefore, supposing that they who now hear me 
have, in substance, not in express words, sometimes 
been ear-witnesses of the doctrines to which I just 
now adverted, and trusting that they have not yet 
been decoyed into assent, I shall lay before you the 
following series of observations. 

Such is the occasional and inevitable sensibility 
of the human mind to impressions from omnipo- 
tence and omniscience, that even they whose sym- 
pathy with their fellow-creatures is rare, or tran- 
sient, or torpid, may without hypocrisy and without 
fanaticism, give themselves credit for piety, as show- 
ing itself in reverence, in submission, and in some 
expressions, let me add, of thankfulness. My wish, 
therefore, is to impress upon your minds the neces- 
sity of keeping both the great commandments; and 
therefore I shall here endeavour to expose the fal- 
lacy of that reasoning, by which we enter into a 
kind of compromise with our consciences, and rest 
our claims to acquittal for the habitual neglect of 
one virtue upon the voluntary cultivation of ano- 
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ther. The being whom you profess to love, so far 
as wonder, or veneration, or even gratitude is im- 
plied in the term, has endowed you with the faculty 
of discerning beauty and order both in the physical 
and the moral constitution of things; and in the 
exercise of that faculty, you experience a complex 
and vivid sentiment, which, in the language both of 
religionists and moralists, may be called love, and 
which is accompanied, you will observe, by a con- 
sciousness of duty. But if your fellow-creatures 
were destitute of that benevolence which you un- 
dervalue, and were exposed to the numberless evils 
which must flow from the want of it, would the 
character of the Deity be quite amiable even in your 
sight? If you admit and adore the boundless per- 
fections of God, are you altogether consistent in an 
utter disregard to men, in whom there is the same 
approbation of those perfections, and some imper- 
fect resemblance to them in their honest though 
limited endeavours to imitate them? The same 
Being has furnished you with placability and com- 
passion, with the love of your country, or your kin- 
dred, or your neighbourhood, and other social affec- 
tions; and can you seriously believe that those af- 
fections were given in vain, or that the objects of 
them are placed before them for no end that is 
worthy of that very wisdom, and that very righte- 
ousness, which you ascribe unto God? The diffu- 
sion of our good will among related objects, as 
many sagacious moralists have remarked, is a matter 
of direct experience; and, on the same ground, 
should not the love of God be carried on to those 
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who are placed in the same relation to him with 
ourselves—those who adore as we ought to adore 
him—those who trust as we ought to trust in him 
—and those who, in the progress of piety, aspire to 
that perfect love of him which casteth out fear ? 
Would you consult facts? Is it not then necessary, 
let me ask you, for the happiness, and even preserva- 
tion of the human race, that the love of our neigh- 
bour should operate before the love or even the 
knowledge of God can be introduced into the mind? 
In the liveliness and the frequency, as well as the 
earliness of the feeling, do we recognize the pro- 
perties almost of instinct. Do not the rudest forms 
of it tend to mitigate the miseries, and to check the 
outrages incident to a state of barbarism? Does 
not the spirit of it pervade the artificial and orna- 
mental, but surely agreeable and useful courtesies 
of civilized life? And in those acts of clemency, 
mercy, and loving-kindness, which belong to the 
higher classes of virtue, is not the exercise of it 
marked by the appropriate and charming name of 
humanity ? 

After such ample and diversified preparation in 
the structure of our mind for the love of our neigh- 
bour, must we not discern that a second command- 
ment is eminently worthy of the honourable station 
assigned to it by that heavenly teacher who pro- 
nounced the first great commandment to be the 
love of God ? 

On the other hand, in respect to the selfish and 
unsocial affections, are you not aware, that in re- 
straining their excess, you give a decisive proof of 
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sincerity in your love towards God, that you per- 
form a task, meritorious in proportion as it is diffi- 
cult—that you excite in others the same sentiment. of 
veneration and love for their own participation in 
his kindness—that you increase the general sum of 
human happiness—that you are by these means the 
instrument of his gracious designs, and upon the 
surest grounds of reason and religion make your- 
selves the objects of his approbation? If then, by 
the internal frame of your minds, and the properties 
of your external condition, you, as moral agents, 
have opportunities and incentives to love God and 
your neighbour also, is it altogether proper or safe 
for you to perform the one and omit the other ?— 
But further—unprofitable, though acceptable to 
God, must be every act of homage—but acts of be- 
nevolence to your neighbour are profitable to them; 
and can you doubt, but that, if performed at once 
from a sense of duty to God, and a sense of good- 
will to your neighbours, they will be acceptable to 
him? Or will you deny that, if you be capable, as 
doubtless you are, of performing them, they are in- 
dispensible parts of the obedience due to God?— 
Consider that to the love of man there are impedi- 
ments, which do not operate against the love of 
God. No man, whose understanding was not dis- 
ordered, ever hated God, not even in those moments 
when the modes of his agency, or the nature of his 
attributes, or the reality of their existence, were con- 
troverted—and though the gloomy views taken of 
his dispensations may sometimes be such as, upon 
the supposition of their justness, produce dissatis- 
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faction or dismay, yet they who, from the prejudices 
of their education, or the scantiness of their know- 
ledge, are guided by such views, may with truth af- 
firm, that in their reverence to God, and. their 
thankfulness to him, there is no alloy of hatred. 
They may so affirm for this plain reason, because 
such persons too generally claim to themselves a 
place not among the reprobate, but the elect, and 
election, as an act of favour, must to some extent 
produce love. If, indeed, those persons supposed 
themselves to be placed in the situation to which 
they consign many of their fellow-creatures—if they 
imagined that by an irreversible and irresistible de- 
cree they were disabled from obeying the will of 
God—that they were compelled to disobey it, and 
that for such disobedience they were to be punished 
for ever—in such a case, whatever language the de- 
sire of preserving a character for sanctity before 
men, or their awe struggling with despondency, or 
the habit of speaking in the terms of a favourite 
sect, might induce them to hold on the glory of God, 
yet there could be no acknowledgement of God’s 
mercy, for none is shown to them; there could be 
no gratitude to the henevolence of God, for they are 
not the objects of it—when misery not to be averted 
or abated impends over their souls, there can be no 
room for indifference—there would be a necessity 
for hatred irrevocable, and invincible. Yes, my 
brethren, hatred mingled with fear—suspending 
hatred but not mitigating it—is all which unhappy 
and misguided men would feel, and itis that which 
they must feel, though fear might now and then 
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restrain them from looking stedfastly at what is 
passing within their own bosoms, and from trusting 
their own ears with direct curses of their Maker. 

But the love of God is in little danger of being 
converted into hatred by the confirmed Calvinist, 
because, as I told you, he believes that his own 
name is sealed among the saints in the book of 
Heaven. It is in no such danger with the sober- 
minded believer, because he holds it impossible for 
an infinitely perfect being to hate any thing that he 
hath made, or to: have any pleasure in the death of a 
sinner—because, not thinking of himself more 
highly than he ought to think, he is thankful for 
the ordinary but sufficient aids proffered to him in 
working out his own salvation with fear and tremb- 
ling—because, in the punishment of the wicked who 
have abused their freedom of choice, he sees justice, 
and in the reward of the righteous, who have chosen 
well, he sees justice blended with benevolence—be- 
cause, in a judgment to come, as represented in the 
great scheme of redemption, he meets with many 
occasions to contemplate the mercies as well as the 
terrors of the Lord—and because, leaving untouched 
those secret things which belong to omniscience 
alone, he, in the visible works of God, finds abund- 
ant reason to pronounce them very good, and on this 
solid foundation would rest the glory of God. Thus 
with the advocate for reprobation and election, as- 
serting to himself the favourite parts of his system 
upon the one hand, and with the more enlightened 
and discreet believer on the other, the love of God is 
not endangered by their respective tenets. 
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But for the hatred of our neighbour new occa- 
sions will continually arise in the bustle of life, and 
therefore, for the purpose of precaution, the love of 
our neighbour should be cherished diligently. 
Even your virtues, such as attachment to your kin- 
dred, your country, your religion, may be carried to 
excess, and under false notions of merit betray you 
into violations of the second great commandment ; 
and if this be the case, how numerous and how ag- 
gravated must be the transgressions of it from the 
direct operation of our selfish and unsocial affec- 
tions? But farther—the love of our neighbour is 
I fear peculiarly endangered by the Calvinistic sys- 
tem from motives by which our hearts are too apt to 
be led astray. The wickedness of the reprobate is 
itself a proper object of hatred; and that the Al- 
mighty, for his own glory, did of his own will, ordain 
the offence and reject the offender is a consideration, 
which in the mind ofa Calvinist must inflame hatred 
byan additional sentiment of horror,though a rational 
Christian will always mingle pity with disapproba- 
tion towards the agent. But in the Calvinist, pride 
too often predominates over pity, in his reflections 
upon beings whom he considers as graceless, help- 
less, hopeless, outcasts from Heaven, and rebels 
against God. For why should he love the man whom 
God hates? Why should he assist the man whom 
God hath abandoned to a reprobate mind? Why 
should he offer consolation or instruction to those 
whose minds God hath so constructed, that seeing 
they cannot see, and hearing they cannot under- 
stand? Why should he not select for approbation 
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those who, like himself, by the appointment of the 
Deity, are the chosen objects of God’s favour—to 
those who, after a call, cannot err—who, after a de- 
cree, cannot perish—who, after assurance of such 
decree, cannot be deceived or disappointed ? And 
if in the course of his agency, he should despise, 
should hate, should oppress the reprobate—if he 
should deride their faint and feeble attempts to do 
right—if he should exaggerate their guilt, when 
they do amiss, how can his own salvation be affected, 
for the call is indisputable, the decree is irreversible, 
the assurance is infallible. 

Do I then suspect that every Calvinist will perse- 
cute the defenceless? Or that no Calvinist will relieve 
the poor? Far be such blindness from my head, and 
such uncharitableness from my heart. Narrow and 
crooked, indeed, must have been the path of my re- 
searches into the rise, the progress, and the direction 
of human motives, if I had not preserved the wise 
provision of nature in those impelling and repelling 
causes, by which men, with the loss indeed of consist- 
ency, but without any immediate consciousness of 
inconsistency, are sometimes preserved from the legi- 
timate consequences of their own favourite error. Is 
it not recorded, that the disciples of Epicurus acted 
better than they reasoned? And do we not know, 
that when the tenets of their sterner rivals, the 
Stoics, upon the equality of crimes, was brought to 
the test of experience, the moral sense implanted in 
the heart of man revolted —the practice became 
right though opinion was wrong—and yet that in 
the very front of practice, opmion continued to be 
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stifly maintained? Such is frequently the differ- 
ence between profession and action in the Calvinist 
or the reprobate, and in Christians of other classes 
towards the heretic. Eager in defending their pe- 
culiar creed, they without hesitation and without 
compunction will consign him to Hell, and yet were 
they to see him grievously tormented, the kinder 
feelings of the soul would instantaneously be awak- 
ened, and urge them to dip their finger in water and 
cool his tongue. The tendency of Calvinism to 
cramp and enfeeble the love of our Maker is obvious 
to every reflecting mind, and in the diversified con- 
cerns of life, it will in some degree produce the most 
baleful effects. That tendency, however, as I am 
well aware, may to some extent be counteracted by 
the restraints of human laws—by the established de- 
corums of civilized life—by near relation—by early 
friendship—by a common interest in secular con- 
cerns—by the soothing expectation of personal ad- 
vantage, and by that constitutional tenderness which 
now and then triumphs over the blind tyranny of re- 
ligious zeal. But the tendency, which I am now 
ascribing to Calvinism, is certainly to obstruct the 
love of our neighbour, as a being unworthy of that 
love, and to increase also the force of other motives, 

which generally and visibly generate hatred. Happy 

it is, however, for the Calvinist and for his fellow- 
creatures, that he is more disposed to assert his own 
right to be numbered among the elect, than to fix 
upon individuals, whom he believes to be reprobate, 
and from whom, in consequence of that belief, his 
good-will is likely to be withdrawn. 
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But while we lament the prepossessions and infir- 
mities of the Calvinists, let us take heed unto our- 
selves. Little must he be accustomed to analyse 
causes and effects, and to discriminate the ostensible 
from the real motives of action, who does not per- 
ceive, that to the love of our neighbour, a misguided 
sense of religion has produced many other hin- 
drances than those which I have ascribed to the 
general tendency of Calvinism. Yes, my brethren, 
intolerance, under all its various modifications from 
insult to persecution, from the clamours of bigots 
and the anathemas of councils to the dungeons, and 
the chains, and the racks, and the flames employed 
by the inquisitors for the glory of God, are the pro- 
duce of spiritual pride. That pride lurked in the 
bosoms of the Pharisees when they maliciously op- 
posed the pretensions of Christ to be received as the 
promised Messiah, and insidiously explored his opi- 
nions on the two great commandments of the law. 
That pride steals upon the soul under numberless 
disguises, and diffuses itself through the whole intel- 
lectual and moral constitution of our mind. For- 
midable it is alike fromits subtilty and its violence. 
With equal facility it associates itself with hypo- 
crisy and sincerity. It spreads with the force of 
contagion through multitudes and individuals. It 
warps the judgment of the wise, and cramps the 
energies of the virtuous. It records ignorances and 
errors in the blackest catalogue of sins; and when 
the supposed sinner is thrust out of the synagogue, 
or when he is deprived of liberty, character, or even 
life, it cheers us with the belief that we are promot- 
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ing the glory of God. The greater part of our self- 
ish and unsocial affections, by whatever colouring 
they may soften the deformity of means and ends, 
rarely seek, and more rarely obtain, justification 
from our moral sense. But spiritual pride, amidst 
all its encroachments on the comforts of life, and all 
its wildest excesses, is invigorated by a consciousness 
of merit, in every triumph over the salutary rules 
of civilized life, and every tender and delicate sensi- 
bility of the human soul. Zeal, indeed, in the pur- 
suit of its object, casts away every other considera- 
tion of real or supposed duty, and inspires its vota- 
ries with afhance in their own righteousness—when 
the holy son abandons to perdition his graceless 
father, and thus affords a proof to his own heart, 
that he seeks the approbation of God rather than 
the praise of man. Such are always the tendencies 
of spiritual pride. But against an enemy so danger- 
ous to our innocence and our usefulness, no vigi- 
lance can be too keen, no resistance too firm, no 
desire to possess the opposite qualities of candour 
and moderation too ardent, no efforts to acquire — 
them too frequent or too strenuous. 

It is my duty, as a lover of justice, to admit that 
the Calvinist is often entitled to the praise of piety, 
and that in applying his tenets and practice he is in- 
fluenced by, what appears to him at the moment, 
good intention. But asa serious and diligent searcher 
into the movements of the human heart, and as a 
teacher of that pure and benevolent religion which 
came down from above, I think it no less my duty 
to state that, under various circumstances, an ha-~ 
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bitually misguided conscience may be scarcely less 
fatal to the real interests of virtue than a hardened 
one. That a kind of obduracy is gradually formed 
in the deepest recesses of the soul, which makes it 
inaccessible to all those kinder feelings of pity, and 
of candour, which the Calvinist indeed may con- 
tinue to exercise towards the members of his own 
sect, but which he would consider as unnecessary 
and perhaps criminal, if extended to his reprobate 
fellow-creatures, constituting, as he imagines, the 
great majority of mankind. Well, therefore, does it 
become me to warn you against the first step to- 
wards opinions, which, strengthened by sympathy 
with other men, and enlivened by a feeling of meri- 
torious dissent from the common opinions of a de- 
generate world, may ultimately lead us to misunder- 
stand, and to misrepresent, the real properties of 
things, and to call evil good, and good evil. 

Reflect then, I beseech you, on the numerous and 
powerful causes which may obstruct you in the dis- 
charge of the duty which you owe to your neigh- 
bour, even while you suppose yourselves to perform 
really the duty which you more immediately owe 
unto God. Let me point out some of them. In 
the love of God, as such, you are not directly called 
upon to make any sacrifice of those gratifications 
which are pleasing to your selfish or unsocial affec- 
tions in the mistaken pursuit of happiness. You 
are not engaged in any sensible struggle with some 
of the most delusive and most vehement emotions 
of the heart. You are not employed in any direct 
resistance to restless jealousy—none to towering 
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pride—none to grasping avarice—none to rampant 
ambition —none to boisterous anger — none to 
rankling malice. You have only the easy and pleas- 
ing task of contemplating, of acknowledging, of 
praising the divine perfections; and having done 
thus much intentionally, and with the testimony of 
an approving conscience, will you say within your- 
selves, that you may becomingly or safely leave un- 
done what relates to the love of your neighbour, and 
yet look for the favour of your Heavenly Judge ? 
With the circumstances, which thus render the 
love of your neighbour difficult, let me now con- 
trast others which facilitate and endear it. From 
the magnitude and the solemnity of the subject, the 
mind of man, when ascending to the love of God, 
is employed chiefly in those seasons of solitude, 
when we commune with our own hearts, or upon 
other occasions, when the sight of God’s works, or 
the study of his Word disposes us to contempla- 
tion; and though every little, or every great event 
may, in well-disposed minds, recal to their remem- 
brance the power and goodness of God, even while 
they are openly engaged in the ordinary business of 
life, yet, as we know from the recorded characters 
of many fellow-creatures, there is now and then 
danger, that the habit of meditating on the attri- 
butes and the dispensations of omnipotence and 
omniscience may not be propely regulated, and may 
eventually terminate in wild enthusiasm, or moody 
quietism. But for the love of our neighbour will 
be found opportunities in the recurrences of every 
revolving day—in every station, whether high or low, 
VOL. VI. 2c 
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for in the lowest may the widow give her mite—and 
in every condition, whether prosperous or adverse, 
for the most adverse may afford a cup of cold water. 
But, if such opportunities be disregarded, will it be 
supposed that the love of God, separate from the 
love of your neighbour, will call forth all the powers 
with which you are furnished, and even trusted as 
moral agents; and if it does not, as most assuredly 
it cannot, will the excuses, which you easily frame to 
justify yourselves be so easily allowed before your 
Maker? Whatever brightness the notion of a Deity 
may diffuse over the universe, yet he must ever 
himself be a distant object, viewed through the me- 
dium of faith, and therefore the want of love to- 
wards him might leave in the mind only a dreary 
void. But from the entire absence of love towards 
our neighbour, the world, and all its concerns, would 
be darkness visible, serving only to discover scenes 
of confusion and woe. To justify yourselves by 
loving your Maker, while you do not love your 
neighbour, do not imagine that man, arrayed as he 
is with a crowded, varied, and splendid assemblage 
of social qualities, would reach the high excellence 
for which he is designed, if all his talents, and all 
his hours were dedicated to the meditations of the 
recluse, or the orisons of the devotee; do not ima- 
gine that by bowing the knee in the hallowed name 
of Jesus, you have acted up to the example which 
Jesus set before you, of good-will to men; do not 
imagine that by researches on the attributes and 
works of the Deity, by hymns in his praise, by sacri- 
fice on his altar, by thanks for past blessings, or 
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supplications for future protection, you have dis- 
charged the whole of your Christian duty. For 
this were error and inconsistency scarcely less fatal 
than that which I imputed to those presumptuous 
dogmatists who contend for the love of man to the 
exclusion of the love of God. Do you then appeal 
to the text? There, surely, the love of both is re- 
commended on the same occasion, and placed on 
the same high footing of authority in the reli- 
gion of Moses, and the religion of Christ. Will 
you consult other passages in Scripture? Listen 
then to the simple and pathetic language of that 
teacher, who is described to you as pre-eminently 
the follower whom Jesus loved. In the Epistle of 
St. John we have this truly wise and pious declara- 
tion, “God is love: and he that dwelleth in love, 
dwelleth in God, and God in him.” Thus far he in- 
culcates the first commandment. What value does 
he assign to the second? “ Beloved, let us love one 
another; for love is of God, and every one that 
loveth is born of God, and he that loveth not 
knoweth not God—for God is love.” 

Thus in the writings of this Apostle, the same 
foundation is laid both for the love of God, and the 
love of our neighbour. It is placed in the perfec- 
tions of the Deity himself—God is love. The same 
high distinction is assigned to both; we are to love 
one another, because love is of God—because every 
one that loveth is born of God—and because if God 
so loved us as to send his Son to announce, as from 
the mercy-seat, the forgiveness of our sins, we there- 
fore ought to love one another. From the fertility 
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of the mind in suggesting specious reasons for 
doubtful actions, the objector may here say, I love 
God, because he is perfect ; but how does it thence 
follow that I ought to love man, surrounded as he 
is by such numberless and glaring imperfections ? 
Be it so; but who art thou, man, who thus darest 
to sit in judgment on the faults of thy fellow-crea- 
tures, to overlook thy own, and to point thy 
scorn, or vindicate thy apathy towards a race of 
beings upon whom, whether they be just or unjust, 
the Maker of*heaven and earth hath caused the 
glorious sun to shine, the refreshing dews to descend, 
and the clouds, which obey his voice, to drop fatness 
in the former and the latter rain ? 

To conclude. Some Christian duties there are, 
which, though important, are yet represented by 
Christianity itself as less pleasing in the sight of 
God than the love of our neighbour, producing its 
fairest fruits in acts of kindness. The word which 
is, in St. Pauls Epistle to the Corinthians, trans- 
lated charity, would more properly, and even more 
emphatically have been rendered fove ; and it is the 
very word, you will observe, which St. John again 
and again uses in this very signification. Now from 
the properties which, with the most glowing elo- 
quence, are ascribed to it by St. Paul himself, you 
will perceive that he distinctly and exclusively means 
by it the love of our neighbour. “'Though I speak,” 
says he, “with the tongue of men and of angels, 
and have not charity—to avoid singularity I will re- 
tain the word charity—I am become as a sounding 
brass, or a tinkling cymbal. Charity,” he adds, 
“never faileth; but whether there be prophecies 
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they shall fail,” by which he may mean interpreta- 
tions of Scripture; “ whether there be tongues they 
shall cease ; whether there be knowledge,” by which 
is often signified exclusively the knowledge of sacred 
writ, it “shall vanish away.” Nor is the Apostle con- 
tent with preferring charity to prophecy, and tongues 
to knowledge. No, no, my brethren, after a copious 
and luminous description of the excellencies in- 
herent in charity, and of the salutary effects proceed- 
ing from it, he thus concisely and emphatically 
concludes, “ And now abide faith, hope, charity ; 
but the greatest of these is charity.” If the man 
doth not cherish that spirit of candour and modera- 
tion which endears in every possessor the love of 
our neighbour to every observer; if he is puffed up 
by airy vanity, or swelling haughtiness ; if he vaunt- 
eth himself from imaginary superiority in spiritual 
endowments, or in temporal distinctions of rank, or 
wealth, or fame; if he behaveth himself unseemly, 
in coarse ribaldry to shock the modest, contemptu- 
ous taunts to wound the unoffending, or brutal harsh- 
ness to weigh down the unfortunate; if with un- 
ceasing and unrelenting rigour he seeketh his own ; 
such a man must be warned that his faith however 
firm, and his hope however ardent, will profit him 
nothing at the tribunal of his Maker. Even his 
boasted love of God, when traced through all its in- 
tricate windings, and up to all its remote sources, 
will be found insincere, as well as unavailing, unless 
he presume to controvert the decision of St. John, 
that inspired teacher, who, concerning a man _pro- 
fessing to love God, and really hating his neigh- 
bour, hath pronounced that he is a liar. 
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Whether then we reflect on the external condi- 
tion, or the internal faculties of men; whether we 
consult our judgment, or our feelings; whether we 
look to the principles of natural religion, or the 
principles of revealed, we are led to one and the 
same result on the duties prescribed in my text. 
That result has been clearly and forcibly started by 
St. John, who to a series of directions, in which the 
most enlarged virtue is combined with the most ex- 
alted piety, has. subjoined this most instructive and 
most impressive close—“ This commandment have 
we from the Father, that he who loveth God love 
his brother also.” 
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SERMON XXXVIII. 


MY MEAT IS TO DO THE WILL OF GOD. 


JOHN iv. 34. 


Jesus saith unto them, my meat, or (as a very sensible trans- 
lator has lately rendered the words) my FooD, is to do the will of 
him that sent me, and to finish his work. ° 


Virtue, whether we consider it as a habit in 
practice, or in disposition—whether we analyze its 
principles or its obligations—whether we examine 
its properties by the abstractions of philosophy, ‘or 
the dictates of common sense, must ultimately be 
resolved into the will of the Deity, and of course 1s, 
in its most perfect state, inseparable from religion. 
Doubtless, by various writers, intent, as it should 
seem, upon the establishment of favourite theorems, 
or heated by their imaginations into undue and un- 
distinguishing fondness for particular terms, it has 
been described under various denominations. Some 
expatiate upon its beauty, and others upon its use- 
fulness. It has been said to consist in the confor- 
mity of our actions to the fitness of things, to recti- 
tude, to truth, to general good.. But when the 
ideas contained under these words are unravelled, 
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and the propositions into which they have been in- 
troduced are traced to their legitimate consequences, 
we shall find that they presuppose an established 
system of causes and effects, from which beauty, or 
usefulness, or fitness, derive their origin; that they 
imply an adaptation of the human mind to love that 
beauty, to discern that usefulness, to approve of that 
fitness, to assent to that truth, to promote that ge- 
neral good; or, in other.words, such a correspond- 
ence between the physical and the moral world— 
between the agency of man, the subjects upon which 
he acts, and the final causes of his action, as must 
evidently be ascribed to the ordinary or extraordi- 
nary dispensations of the Deity. By the will of 
that Deity happiness is connected with virtue. By 
the same will the desire of happiness is interwoven 
in our very nature; by the same will then we are 
commanded to be virtuous, in order to be happy; 
and thus a perfect harmony subsists between the 
works and the words of God—between the attri- 
bute of holiness, and that of benevolence—between 
the powers and the duty of his moral creatures— 
between their duty and his will. By whatsoever 
process too the knowledge of our duty be obtained, 
whether it proceed from natural or revealed reli- 
gion—whether we be instructed by enlightened 
sages, or inspired apostles, still the rules on which 
that duty is contained must be adapted to such visi- 
ble works of God, as we experimentally find to af- 
fect the exercise of our moral faculties, and lead us 
into the belief of a moral government. The sanc- 
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tions, which having the force of obligation, commu- 
nicate to those rules the property of laws exist by 
the appointment of God, and the ends to which 
those sanctions are subservient must be the pur- 
poses of God. With consummate propriety, there- 
fore, our blessed Lord describes the work which he 
was sent to do as the will of his Father, and in 
performing that will, the supernatural powers which 
he employed were instruments for giving fuller effi- 
cacy to the authority of his injunctions, and the in- 
fluence of his example, and for furnishing him with 
additional opportunities of showing his perfect obe- 
dience to God, and his tender love towards man- 
kind. 

In farther discoursing upon the words of my 
text, I shall first explain some occurrences that 
are recorded, and some expressions that are em- 
ployed in the course of the interesting history of 
which that text makes a part; secondly, keeping in 
view the metaphorical language of our blessed Lord, 
I shall unfold the import of it, as it may be gene- 
rally applied to men, who practising and loving vir- 
tue would perform the will of God; and thirdly, I 
shall consider it as peculiarly illustrated by that pu- 
rity of conduct, and that sanctity of heart, which 
are ascribed to the Author and Finisher of our 
Faith in completing the work assigned to him by 
his Father. And looking upon this part of the sub- 
ject as more important than the preceding, I shall 
make some prefatory observations upon sacred bio- 
graphy, as contrasted with profane, more especially 


as exemplified in the Gospel of St. John. 
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Jesus, it seems, had come to a town, that in He- 
brew is called Sichem, which means a portion, or as 
by the Jews it was contemptuously named Sychar, 
a falsehood, in allusion to what they held to be the 
false religion of the Samaritans. The Old Testa- 
ment furnishes us with many similar instances of a 
play upon words, and for the disposition of the Jews 
to employ this property of their language to the 
prejudice of the Samaritans, it were easy enough to 
account from the activity and malignity of religious 
intolerance. The disciples had left their Master 
weary with his journey, and sitting, not as our 
translation obscurely and improperly says thus, but 
according to the purport of the original word used 
by St. John, odrws,* negligently, and as with little 


* IT am aware that another interpretation is given to the word 
by respectable scholars, who consider ovrws as a consecutive par- 
ticle, as we say in English narrative “and so” for ‘‘and then.” 
This doubtless is the sense of the word in three passages quoted 
by Krelsius from Josephus. V. Ant. i. 16. ov rods 70 péyeOos 
Tijs Tapavopias Tapiddyvras—mpos dé TO ovyyerves Kal TO Taya Kat 
Adyols dy owoporijcar, okoThoarvTas, o’Tw TorhoacOa Ty TeEG- 
Belay; ib. vill, 11. 1, éret oé péyar éx puxpod Kal pndéy dytos 
éroinoa—otrus oe rdduy Kabapijow: B. J. li. 8, 5. Cwodpevor 
oxevaspaot Auyois, OUTwWs &moOVOYTAaL TO GHpa Wrypois Vdacr. I 
admit that the sacred writers -have in one instance so used the 
word, Acts xx. 11. dvaGas dé, kal KAdoas dprov, Kal yevodpevos 
—oirws éémrOe, “so,” or “then he went out.” But I do not 
agree with him in applying the same sense of the word either 
to this verse in St. John’s Gospel, or to Acts xxvii. v. 17. and I 
have the satisfaction to observe, that Abresch and Schlewsner 
hold “ forte” as I do, to be the better explanation. Both the 
Scholiasts on otrws, in the 1198th line of the Ajax of Sopho- 
cles give ws érvxey as one meaning of the word otrws. Such 
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or no effort of choice, but rather by mere accident, 
he had found a place. And in this difference of 
opinion from our learned translators, I am support- 
ed by the concurrence of such distinguished scholars 
as Wetstein, Abresch, and Schleusner; and, as you 
may read in Whitby’s commentary, of Chrysostom, 
and Theophylact, who explained odtws by araas, 
ws ETUYE. 

Having then sitten down by Jacob’s well, which 
is situated to the south of the city, our Lord sent 
his disciples to buy meat, and while they were gone 
a Samaritan woman came to draw water. In east- 
ern countries, you will observe, this office was gene- 


also is its meaning in the first Philippic of Demosthenes, éray 
yap tpeis, éf ov dy akovnre, b,7e dy TUxn padiws Wydiceabe, ri Kal 
xp) mpocdoKgy; i. e, “ cum vos ex iis modo, que audieritis, 
quicquid in mentem venerit temere statuatis, quid tandem ex- 
pectandum vobis est.’” Thus also St. Luke, in the xviith of 
Acts, v. 27. goPotpevol re pi) eis Tiy obpriy éxréowot, yaddaoar- 
res TO okevos, ovTws épépovro. Here again the English Version 
is obscure and faulty; “And fearing lest they should fall into 
the quicksands, strike sail, and so were driven.” I know not 
whether our translators by the word “so,” meant ‘“ then,” or 
<‘after striking sail ;’’ but I conceive the real meaning to be 
‘* they were driven on as chance would have it at the mercy of 
the waves and winds.” Among the different significations of the 
Latin word sic, we have ‘“‘ temere,” or “ negligenter.” 

Cur non sub alta vel platano, vel hac 

Pinu jacentes szc temere, 

Horace, Carm. |. 11. Od. xi, v. 13. 


Leporem venator ut alta 
In nive sectetur, positum sic tangere nolit. 
Horace, Serm, |. 1. 2, v. 105. 
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rally performed by unmarried females, or when it 
fell to the lot of those who were married, as was 
evidently the case with the Samaritan woman, we 
may conclude that she was too indigent to employ 
servants. The inhabitants of the east were very 
curious as to the quality of the water they drank, 
and from the intense heat of the climate they usually 
sent for it in the morning or the evening. But as 
St. John follows the Roman calculation of time, 
which divided the day into twelve equal parts from 
sun-rise to sun-set, and as he speaks in the chapter 
of the sixth hour, it is possible that the Samaritan 
woman met Jesus about noon, when, upon seeing 
her draw water, he said, “ Give me to drink.” 
From the disputes which subsisted between the 
Jews and the Samaritans upon the number of the 
sacred books, whether it should include the Penta- 
teuch only, or that larger collection called by the 
Jews the Law, the Psalms, and the Prophets, and 
about the proper place of worship, whether it should 
be Jerusalem exclusively, or Mount Gerizim as well 
as Jerusalem, they viewed each other with the most 
fierce and unrelenting abhorrence. This spirit began 
early; for we read in the 30th of Ecclesiasticus, 
v. 26, “ there be two manner of nations which my 
soul abhorreth—they that sit upon the mountain of 
Samaria, and they that dwell among the Philistines.” 
The same spirit continued for many ages ; and hence 
we find in the Gemara, “him that has learnt the 
first written law, and the Mishna, or secondary 
law, and not the doctrine imparted to the disci- 
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ples of the wise, Rabbi Eleasar holdeth for a ple- 
beian, Rabbi Samuel for a blockhead, Rabbi Janai for 
a Samaritan, Rabbi Achi for a sorcerer.”** As to 
the situation of the parties, while our Lord was 
upon earth, it may be seen in many passages of the 
New Testament. What was the language of the 
reviling Jews? Thou art a Samaritan, and hast a 
demon; for so the Greek word ought to be ren- 
dered here and elsewhere. Again, the Jews, you 
are told in the chapter of the text, have no dealings 
with the Samaritans ; and here you will permit me 
to remark, that the original words, if correctly 
translated, which in our common version they are 
not, carry with them a sense extremely applicable to 
my subject. Commercial dealings between the 
Jews and Samaritans were not indiscriminately pro- 
hibited by national usage, or religious traditions. 
But as the Egyptians are said, in the history of 
Joseph, to have thought it an abomination to eat 
with the Hebrews; so the inhabitants of Judea and 
Samaria shunned all convivial intercourse with each 
other. “ It is an abomination,” says Raschi in his 
gloss upon the Gemara, to eat the bread, or drink 
the wine of a Samaritan.”}~ The words used by 
St. John perfectly agree with this practice: oJ 
yop cvyyporvras Lovdaios Dapacelrous; they did not 
eat nor drink together — they lived not in the 
same house—they employed not the same domestic 
utensils. But among these religious zealots, as 


* See cap. 3, page 512, of the Excerpta in Wagenseilii Sota. 
t See p. 515 of the Sota. 
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among their over-righteous and contentious suces- 
sors in later times, hatred would occasionally make 
a temporary truce with avarice; and bigotry itself, 
with all its characteristic loftiness, scrupulosity, and 
stubbornness, would nowand then be dazzled with the 
prospect of an advantageous bargain, and truckle to 
the rival pretensions of worldly prudence.* Let 
it not be supposed that this mutual avoidance of 
society between the Jews and the Samaritans was 
unaccompanied by baneful and even criminal conse- 
quences. For the frequent occurrence of it must 
have awakened the remembrance and. sharpened 
the asperity of all the religious prepossessions by 
which it had been originally produced, and with 
which it was habitually associated. When the weep- 
ing mother, in a well-known tragedy of antiquity, 
had with difficulty prevailed upon her two sons 
contending for a throne to meet together in her 
presence; and when they fiercely disdained to ad- 
dress, and even behold each other, she said to one of 
them, 


* Though not necessary, it may not be improper to men- 
tion another privilege retained by the Jews, They might re- 
turn the blessing of a Samaritan; and as the exercise of this 
right was not very extensive, nor very difficult, if the man who 
fell among thieves had been a Samaritan, possible it is, that 
the priest and Levite, instead of binding up his wounds, would 
have recommended him to heaven when they passed by on the 
other side. Well it were, if similar instances of shadowy piety 
and barren humanity were never to be found among those who 
live in better times, and under a better law. 
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« Turn thy face, 
Look on thy brother ; better wilt thou speak, 
Eye fixed on eye, and better he receive 
Thy words.” 


Portrer’s Translation of the Pheenisse, 489. 


Surely Jocasta here reasoned upon a principle which 
is deeply seated in the recesses of the human heart, 
and most extensively affects the duties and the in- 
terests of human life. Who among ourselves that 
dispassionately looks back upon his own experience 
will deny, that after cheerful and innocent inter- 
course with those whom he was accustomed to dis- 
like, many a latent feeling of anger has subsided ; 
many a fault, which during the absence of the ob- 
jects had been seen in the darkest colours, has disap- 
peared, and many an amiable quality has been unex- 
pectedly brought into view? Who that carries about 
him the penetration of a philosopher, or the can- 
dour of a Christian, must not have formed many 
an anxious, and many a serious wish, that they who 
widely, but conscientiously differ from each other 
upon disputed points of faith, might have the 
chance at least of exchanging contempt for esteem, 
hatred for love, suspicion for confidence, when oc- 
casional participation in the pleasures of courteous 
and guileless converse had unfolded to both parties 
their real character and inward worth? From un- 
toward combination of circumstances, a solitary 
experiment, I may grant, may sometimes fail; but 
in minds not entirely destitute of virtuous sensibi- 
lity, repeated experiments, assisted by calm reflec- 
tion, will generally terminate in the happiest results 
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Yes, my brethren, good sense and good feeling - 
would gradually obtain an honourable triumph over 
the sullenness of the bigot, the irascibility of the 
polemic, the haughtiness of the hierarch, the acri- 
mony of the sectarian, the scruples of the meek and 
lowly religionist, and perhaps even the stern and 
studied reserve of the wary but ambitious and obse- 
quious worldling. 

You will observe, my hearers, the interpreta~ 
tion which I have adopted of the Greek word 
cuyyxpy@rat, was proposed by the learned Bosius, 
to whose remarks I have in my own papers* 


* Bosius, c. 5, in his interpretation of vewreoical ériOuplat, V. 
22, c. 2, Epist. to Timothy, gives what I think the right inter- 
pretation of cvyypévrac: “non una utuntur cibo et potu.” 
The word cvyxpérrae occurs only this once in the New Testa- 
ment; but the corresponding terms, cvyxonodpevos and ovy- 
xXejous are used, the first by Basil in the Catena of Fathers 
upon John, and by Clemens, in the 6th book of the Brpwpdress, 
and ovyxpiors by the same Clemens, in the Ist book of the 
Xrowpdrers; though this word, as he observes, was unknown to 
lexicographers. Zuyxpnodpevos is also used by Polybius, 1. 1, 
c. 20. of the Romans passing over into Sicily : rapa Tapayzi- 
vey kal Aoxpdy, ére dé kal ’EXearéy cal Nearodiréy, ovyxpn- 
odpevor mevrnkovropovs Kal rermpes. He either borrows and 
uses what belongs to another, or uses it together with the 
owner. As applied to things then, it may signify to have deal- 
ings. But in the passage before us it is applied to persons. 
Bosius observes, that in words belonging to food there is often 
an ellipsis: thus Luke ix, v. 52. “ they went into a village of 
the Samaritans,” Wore éroiwacat avrov. So again, Acts c. x, 
v.10. “‘he was hungry,” kcal #0eXe yevodoOa. This is very 
true, but does not assist in the solution of the phrase we are now 
considering. ‘The compound word, as applied to persons, is, I 
grant, not to be found in profane writers ; and in St, John there 
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subjoined corrections and additional illustrations ; 
which, as they are supported by passages in the 
Greek and Latin languages, and depend upon prin- 
ciples of verbal criticism, it were unnecessary for 
me to produce at this time in this sanctuary. But 
the good sense of my hearers will readily suggest to 
them, that the explanation I have given is more 
clearly and more closely connected with the occa- 
sion upon which St. John employs the term, than is 
the phrase “ to have no dealings with the Sama- 
ritans.” Our Lord, you see, was thirsty ; he wished 


is no reason to admit an ellipsis of the food, or thing used, in 
addition to the case expressing the persons with whom it is to 
be used. But the profane writers employed the simple verb 
to express what St. John expresses by the compound verb, the 
act of living familiarly, and therefore occasionally in convivial 
intercourse with other men. XpfoOac ru, says Budzeus 
Comm. Ling. Gr. p. 263 est aliquo uti, h. e. ovynpepeterr, 
oveny, ut Cicero Pro Cluent. Uti tali matre noluit ; Iseeus, “ yuri 
dé Yowpevos hiv Kal wept rAELoTOU ToWtpEvos ArdyTwr.” Horace 
and other writers employ the word wtz with this import : 

Me capitolinus convictore usus amicoque 

A puero est. 

Again, Utere Pompeio Grospho, “ take Grosphus for your 
familiar companion.” Again, Si sciret regibus uti, “if he 
knew how to live on terms of familiarity with great men.” So 
Lucilius, 1. 14. 

Quem metuas seepe, interdum quem utare libenter ; et Tur- 

pilius in Pedio, 

Nuptias objeci, amicos utor primores viros. 

N.B. Bosius’ interpretation is in the 2d volume of the The- 
saurus Theologico-Philosoph. by German Protestant Divines, 
published at Amsterdam 1702. This work was followed in 
1751 by two large folio volumes, called Novus Theologico- 
Philosoph. Thesaurus, collected by Theodore Haszeus and Con- 
rad Ikenius. 
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to drink from a Samaritan well water drawn for him 
in a Samaritan vessel by a Samaritan woman. She, 
therefore, knowing that Jesus was a Jew, and sup- 
posing that his mind was imbued with Jewish pre- 
judices against her countrymen, naturally enough 
wondered at the request of Jesus, because he was 
a Jew. But our Lord gently reproved her mis- 
conception of his real mission, and added, that if 
she had known who it was that spoke to her, 
she would first have asked of him, and that he 
would have given to her the living water. When 
by her answer she appeared to understand his words 
literally, and of course erroneously—when she had 
expressed a doubt of his ability to supply her with 
water, and under the influence of pride mingled. 
with bigotry, had boasted of her descent from Jacob, 
from whom her countrymen had inherited the well ; 
he told her, that whosoever should drink of the 
water he should give, never should thirst more; and 
then, after setting before her many illustrious proofs 
of his supernatural knowledge, he explicitly declared 
the person speaking to her to be the Christ. Thus 
amicably and effectually did our Lord enlighten her 
ignorance, and correct her prepossessions. He re- 
buked, but did not revile ; he instructed, but did not 
insult. 

Just before the woman was departed the disciples 
returned. They marvelled that he talked with the — 
woman, and yet none of them ventured to say either 
to her what seekest thou, or to Jesus why talkest 
thou with her? Afterwards they prayed him to eat, 
and he answered, “I have meat to eat, which ye 
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know not of.” They too, like the Samaritan woman, 
misunderstood the language of our Lord, and said, 
“ Flas any one brought him to eat ?” But this eager 
question of the Apostles, which, at first sight, car- 
ries a specious air of tenderness, and respect to their 
Master, was mixed with a base alloy of aversion to 
the Samaritans. They were anxious to know, not 
merely whether their Master had eaten meat during 
their absence, but whether he had permitted the 
unhallowed hands of a Samaritan to present it to 
him. Gradually, however, did Jesus lead them also 
out of their mistake, and in terms most emphatical 
did he lay before them that truth which supersti- 
tion had obscured, or precipitation overlooked. 
“ My meat,” says he, “is to do the will of him that 
sent me, and to finish his work.” 

Now, in the answer which our Lord here gives to 
his disciples, we have an instance of the familiar 
and judicious way in which he conveyed instruc- 
tion, by availing himself of little accidental events, 
and drawing his imagery from surrounding objects ; 
and indeed this excellence has not only been re- 
marked by Locke, Jortin, and other able defenders 
of Christianity, but seems to have been discerned 
by one of its most formidable adversaries, Lord 
Shaftesbury, when, having commended what he calls 
“familiarity of style in the more ancient parts of 
Holy Writ, he contrasts the vehement and majestic 
language of our Saviour in his gravest admonitions, 
or declamatory discourses with the parables, simi- 
lies, and other methods of milder censure and re- 
proof—with his exhortations to the disciples and 

2p 2 
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his particular designation of their manners—and 
with the pleasant images under which he often 
couches his moral and prudential rules.”* Instead 
of having recourse to rhetorical harangues, and lo- 
gical deductions, our blessed Master made the very 
senses of his hearers auxiliary to the operations of 
their reason. He taught them to associate the most 
obvious scenes, and the most common occurrences 
with truths the most momentous. What they had 
heard or seen at the moment—what they had been 
themselves doing—what they had observed to be 
done by others, were wrought into the form of a 
metaphor, which seldom could be mistaken by the 
most dull, or slighted by the most inattentive. 
Doubtless the writers of ancient poetry threw a ful- 
ler light upon the embellishments of their style by 
the circumstance of proximity between literal terms 
for external objects, and figurative terms taken 
from them. Socrates, the most sage and virtuous 
father of ancient philosophy is distinguished by the 
skilfulness with which he employed the little inci- 
dents of conversation, and the little peculiarities of 
manners, when he would elucidate the most obscure 
doctrines, and enforce the most salutary counsels. 
But the way in which our Lord is known to use 
this mode of instruction far exceeds all the graces 
which we find in these writers, who are justly al- 
lowed to have exhibited the finest models of com- 
position merely human; and among the various ex- 


* See Shaftesbury’s Miscellaneous Reflections,—Miscellany 
2, chap. 3, 
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cellencies which a reader of discernment may dis- 
cover in the language of the Scriptures, the text, 
which we are now considering, will strike him most 
powerfully. The terms of it derive peculiar force 
from the recent and previous request of the disci- 
ples that their Master would refresh himself with 
meat. They resemble also the colloquial style of 
other nations in expressing that which we do with 
pleasure and satisfaction. Even in the most orna- 
mental kinds of composition, imagery drawn from 
the senses of taste and smell, and the objects by 
which they are respectively gratified have been suc- 
cessfully employed ; and the intenseness which nature, 
for the preservation of the individual, has given to 
the desire of allaying thirst and hunger, supplies 
very pertinent and very luminous terms of metaphor 
to express the most earnest solicitude of the human 
mind for the attainment of intellectual, moral, and 
religious gratification. The principle indeed, upon 
which as a question of taste, the figurative phrase- 
ology of my text may be elucidated and defended, 
lies deep in the philosophy of the human mind. It 
must be traced in the influence of contiguity and 
resemblance, in the successive and simultaneous, or 
I should rather say, in the separate and conjoint 
operation of the senses, and in the variously modi- 
fied effects of such operation upon the affections, 
the imagination, andthe language of mankind; and 
as some fastidious dealers in refinement are wont to 
display their ingenuity in cavils and sarcasms upon 
the style of the Scriptures, I have drawn up a series 
of critical illustrations, and metaphysical arguments, 
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far too copious, and perhaps rather too recondite 
for the present occasion. But if the view which L 
have taken of those principles be right, the meta- 
phorical expressions used by our Lord, though bor- 
rowed from common life, and employed upon a most 
solemn and interesting subject, are at once intelli- 
gible without debasing coarseness, and impressive 
without artificial decoration. The images too, which 
are set before us in other parts of the narrative, 
whence my text is taken, rise naturally out of the 
events recorded there by St. John, follow each other 
in a clear and easy order, and form an assemblage 
of beauties most agreeable to our taste and moral 
sentiments, both from their variety when seen sepa- 
rately, and their harmony when surveyed collec- 
tively.* 


— 


& : ‘ eee - 
* The comic writers of antiquity frequently borrow their 
imagery from food, 


Istic mihi cibus est quod fabulare, Plautus, Cistell. 


Sapientize etas condimentum est: sapiens etati cibus est. 
Plautus, Zrinumm. Act. ii. sc, il. v. 82. 
So too Aristophanes, in the Rane, v. 757. 
pada y’ éromrevery boxe, 


dray Karapdowpat AdOpa TH deordry, 


«‘T seem to have exquisite food, such as is eaten even by the 
éromrac in the sacred mysteries, when I secretly curse my mas- 
ter.” These passages, it is true, have a mixture of comic vi- 
vacity, and therefore may be thought somewhat unfit to illus- 
trate, or at least to justify the grave language of Holy Writ. 
I shall therefore enter more largely into a vindication of the 
general principle upon which the expression of our Lord may 
be vindicated from the imputation of levity, or vulgarity, and 
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Proceed we now, in the second place, to consider 
the import of the text, as it may be applied to men, 


by whom virtue is both loved and practised as the 
will of God. 


after stating the opinions of some philosophical critics, I shall 
illustrate them by dignified passages selected from writers of 
the highest class. Mr. Burke admits that smell and taste have 
some share in ideas of greatness; ‘‘ when,” says he, “ they 
are moderated, as in a description or narrative, they become 
sources of the sublime as genuine as any other, and upon the 
very same principle of a moderated pain; a cup of bitterness—to 
drain the bitter cup of fortune—the bitter apples of Sodom, these 
are all ideas suitable to a sublime description.” Under a pecu- 
liar state of concomitant circumstances, the affection of smell, 
even in its fullest force, and when it leans directly upon the 
sensory, and so far is painful, may, while the sentiment stands 
not nakedly by itself, contribute to sublimity— 

At rex solicitus monstris oracula Fauni 

Fatidici genitoris adit, lucosque sub alta, 

Consulit Albunea, nemorum que maxima sacra 

Fonte sonat; sevamque exhalat opaca Mephitim. 

And again, 

Spelunca alta fuit, vastoque immanis hiatu 

Scrupea, tuta lacu nigro, nemorumque tenebris, 

Quam super haud ulle poterant impune volantes 

Tendere iter pennis, talis sese halitus atris, 

Faucibus effundens supera ad convexa ferebat. 


Upon the former of these passages the critic tells us that 
the stench of the vapour in Albunea happily conspires with the 
sacred horrors and gloominess of that prophetic forest.—( Sud- 
lime and Beautiful, sect. 21, p. 157.) Upon the latter he has 
not said, what in conformity to his principles we may ourselves 
say, that the disagreeable quality is united with images of 
allowed grandeur—that the surrounding scenery protects what 
otherwise might be offensive or ridiculous—that the depth of 
the cavern, the vastness of the chasm at the entrance of it, the 
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When we reflect upon his glorious attributes, 
upon the various and endearing relation in which 
he stands to us, upon the exercise of his power 


black hue of the adjacent lake, and the thick darkness of the 
grove, co-operate with the destructive exhalation in giving dig- 
nity to the whole composition. In explaining the general 
agreement of the senses, he observes that the ideas of sweet- 
ness belonging both to taste and smell, are metaphorically 
transferred to sights and sounds, the objects of two nobler 
senses; and of taste he tells us that it is a term employed to 
express not merely “a perception of the primary pleasures of 
sense, but of the secondary pleasures of imagination, and of 
the conclusions of the reasoning faculty, concerning the various 
relations of these, and concerning the human passions, manners 
and actions”—(p. 30.) Let us pass on to the sense of smelling, 
the examination of which will throw additional light upon the 
operations of the other sense which we have been considering. 
‘It is somewhat surprising,” says Mr. Dugald Stewart, “ that 
the Abbe Sicard should have overlooked the aid which the 
sense of smelling seems so peculiarly calculated to furnish for 
rearing his proposed metaphysical structure. Some of the most 
significant words relating to the human mind (the word saga- 
city, for instance) are borrowed from this very sense; and the 
conspicuous place which its sensations occupy in the poetical 
language of all nations, show how easily and naturally they ally 
themselves with the refined operations of the fancy, and with 
the moral emotions of the heart. The infinite variety of modi- 
fications besides, of which they are susceptible, might furnish 
useful resources, in the way of association, for prompting the 
memory, where it stood in need of assistance. One of the best 
schools for the education of such a pupil would, probably, bea 
well-arranged botanical garden.—(See some account of a boy 
born blind and deaf, with a few remarks and comments, p. 37. 
Again, in p. 43.) 

I cannot help quoting here a very curious observation of Mr. 
Wardrop’s, with respect to the partialities and dislikes con- 
ceived by Mr. Mitchell, in consequence of the moral expression 
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and his wisdom for the gracious purposes of kind- 
ness to us, upon the tendency of all his commands 
to lead us to good, and all his prohibitions 
to preserve us from evil, we must be conscious, that. 
obedience to such a Being is not only becoming, 
but most agreeable, and that the performance of his 
will supplies that support to the soul, which meat 


which he seems to have attached to particular sensations of 
smell: “ When a stranger,” says he, ‘“‘ approached him, he ea- 
gerly began to touch some part of his body, commonly taking 
hold of his arm, which he held near his nose; and, after two or 
three strong inspirations through his nostrils, appeared decided 
in his opinion: if it happened to be unfavourable, he suddenly 
went to a distance, with the appearance of disgust; if favour- 
ble, he shewed a disposition to become more intimate, and ex- 
pressed, by his countenance, more or less satisfaction.” Re- 
markable it is, of a similar association between our moral feel- 
ings and the action of smell, we have an instance recorded in 
the Book of Genesis. Isaac had been stricken with blindness ; 
he had sent his eldest son, Esau, to hunt for venison; Jacob, 
who personated Esau, approached the anxious and affectionate 
father; Isaac listened to the voice, and doubted; he felt the 
hands, and was satisfied; he bade his son come nearer to him 
—<“ He came near, and kissed him; and he smelled the smell 
of his raiment, and blessed him, and said, See, the smell of my 
son is as the smell of the field, which the Lord hath blessed.” 
(c. Xxvii. v. 27.) The Father of Poets, when he would repre- 
sent to us the magnificent spectacle of Jupiter sitting on his 
ethereal throne, and shaking the great Olympus itself with his 
nod, has heightened the picture by a significant epithet : 
"ApPpdova & dpa xairar éweppwaoarro dvaKros 
Kparos am’ &8avdrovo. 

Thus, again, among the marks by which Aineas discovered 
the presence of his divine parent, we have not only the rosy- 
coloured neck, the flowing robe, and the stately march, pre- 
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does to the body—that it not only preserves as it 
were our existence as moral and religious agents, 
but invigorates our strength for every laborious task, 


sented to the sense of sight, but another circumstance, to be 
recognized by another sense : 
Ambrosizque come divinum vertice odorem 
Spiravere. 
So again, when the Oceanides visit Prometheus, he exclaims, 
Tis dxw; ris ddua moocérra p’ adeyyis, 
: Prom. v. 115. 
Where the Scholiast says, dia rijs dopijs xpovoeirae ry THY 
‘OxeayiSwrv dguiiv. The examples here adduced abundantly 
shew that smell will supply images for that which delights the 
imagination, and that which interests the affections; and be- 
fore I close this part of the subject, I may state with propriety 
that Oriental poetry is richly fraught with metaphors or com- 
parisons, furnished not only by the variegated colours, but the 
sweet odours of flowers. The subject which we are discussing 
is, however, more immediately connected with the sense of 
taste, and therefore, after remarking, in addition to Mr. Burke’s 
explanation of the word, as applied figuratively to the complex 
operations of fancy, judgment, and the affections, that in the 
Latin language sapere and sapientia are employed to express 
the noblest energies of the human intellect, I shall proceed mi- 
nutely to examine the import of phrases used again and again 
by writers of the greatest celebrity. In Euripides we have ex- 
amples where yeveoOa: occurs figuratively, and as it may be 
worth while to observe, always carries with it an unfavourable, 
but very strong signification : 
“Ooris yap ovK eiw0e yeverOat kaxév. Hecuba, v. 375. 
‘Qs dpre wévOous rovde yetouar mixoov. Alcestis, v. 1072. 
"Arap movwv b1) pupiwy éyevodpny. Herc. Fur. v. 1353. 
Tijs ons bé rodpns cicopa yeyevpévos. Hipp. v. 663. 
So too Sophocles has in the Trachinians, v. 1103. 
“Adhov Te wbx Owy pupiwy éyevodpny. 
It is difficult to pronounce whether the word in another pas- 
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and heightens our relish for every rational enjoy- 
ment. There is, we know, a spiritual as well as 
an animal life. Our minds, if considered especially 
in reference to the moral parts of our constitution, 


sage is to be considered as figurative or literal, and yet under 
either signification the image suggested by it is terrible and 
sublime: 
Ir’, & raxetiat rolvipol 7 ’Epivvies, 
Teveabe, pu) peidecbe mavdjpov orparod. 
Ajax, v. 854. 

Taste, drink their blood. In a fragment which Stobeus has 
preserved, and which Palairet, of whom I shall make further 
use, has noticed in his observations on the New Testament, p. 
58, Sophocles has also 

Kaxéy dyevoros. 

TevecOac is a term of sufficient dignity to have found admis- 
sion into epic and lyric poetry with a metaphorical sense, In 
the speech of AEneas to Achilles, we read at the close, 

"AXN Gye, Oasoor 
Tevodped’ dd\Ahrwy xadkhpecty éyyxelno. 
liad, L. xx. v. 257. 
Experiamur alter alterum. Pindar repeatedly uses the word in 
a favourable sense, as in Pyth. ix. 61. 
Teverae & adds areipdyrov, 
As Damm explains it, specimen infinite roboris edit, periculum 
roboris facit. Again, in the Nem. lil. 74. 
puplay 


A’ aperay aredet vow yeverat, 
Innumeras wirtutes insufficiente animo degustat. Again, in the 


Isth. 25. 
Kéap tpvev yeterat, 
Periculum facit hymni componendt, i. e. lete et volenter facit. 
Again, in the Isth. 1,29. yevdpevor oreddvwrv vikdgopwr, 

Gustantes coronas victrices. Herodotus, in the first book, uses 
yevecOau roy ayadar, and in the sixth book yeteo@at édevOepias. 
(See Notas Gronovii on the second Book, p. 90.) The simili- 
tude which subsists between the words of my text and a pas- 
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have, no less than our bodies, their peculiar sensa- 
tions and faculties, and their causes both of nourish- 
ment and decay. Let us then briefly consider the 
resemblance which the effects of corporeal suste- 


sage in Thucydides, struck forcibly the mind of our learned 
countryman Mr. Wasse. In the speech of the Corinthians, in 
the Ist book of Thucydides, we have the following words: 
pare éopriy Go Te tyryeioOat, } 7d ra déorra wpagsac. Wasse, in 
his Notes, cites the words of my text, and adds the following 
quotations from Origen and Sallust: doy dri of ro Betov é&n- 
racpévuws oéPerv Oédovres evAoydy Te TpaTToLeY, poeradapPavorres 
T&v SnporedGy Eopray* éopri) yap, ws dynot rts Kat roy “EAXnve- 
Koy coder, Kadds Aéywr, ovdeyv AAO EoTIY, i} TO Ta O€ovTa 
aparrev, Contra Celsum viii. 392. Sudorem, pulverem, et alia 
talia relinquant nobis, quibus illa epulis jucundiora sunt. Bell. 
Jug. 

It is somewhat. remarkable that, among the Latin writers, 
James, when used metaphorically, bears an unfavourable sense, 
as aurt sacra fames. Sitis, on the contrary, as a metaphorical 
term, is sometimes used favourably, and in one passage of an- 
tiquity, as in the words of my text, there is a direct reference 
from the figurative to the literal signification, which renders 
the figurative more bright and impressive. Thus, when distin- 
guishing the salsum from the venustum, and the facetum, Quin- 
tilian tells us: “Sane ut illi in cibis paulo liberalius aspersus, 
si tamen non sit immodicus, affert aliquid propriz voluptatis ; 
ita hi quoque in dicendo habent quiddam, quod nobis faciat 
audiendi sitim.” (L. vi. c. iii.) There seems, indeed, to be 
something unfavourable, where Horace says, in the Epist. xviii. 
L. i.) “‘ Argenti sitis,” and Juvenal, in Sat. x. “Fame sitis.” 
The verb szézo leans towards the unfavourable meaning of ex- 
cess, where Cicero, writing to his brother, says, ‘‘ Nec sitio ho- 
nores, nec desidero gloriam.” L. iii. Ep. iv. But the same 
writer, in his Oration for Plancus, uses the word in a favourable 
signification, ‘‘Deinde sitientem me virtutis tua deseruisti.” 
In the way of comparison, but not of metaphor, Cicero thus 
writes in the book de Senectute in the person of Cato, Greecas 
literas senex didici, quas quidem sic avide arripui, quasi diu- 
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nance may bear to those of a. well-disposed mind, 
and well-regulated conduct; for it may be found in 
their immediate, and more remote operations—in 
that which is conducive to pleasure, and that which 


turnam sitim explere cupiens.” In the declamations, ascribed, 
perhaps improperly, to Quintilian, there is a passage, which 
Burmann has, by conjecture, made intelligible, and in which 
the metaphor of eating is used with some degree of dignity, 
«« Neque enim ignoro esse quosdam, qui quamquam nomen sa- 
pientiz facile atque avide, ut sic dixerim, dederunt.” I quote 
the passage as it is printed, but “facile atque avide” are ill 
assorted with ‘dederunt,” nor does there seem any necessity 
for the preparatory and apologetic phrase, “ut sic dixerim.” 
But if we read with Burmann, “ ederunt,” the whole passage 
becomes intelligible and consistent, and is an additional in- 
stance of the metaphorical principles which I am endeavour- 
ing to elucidate. 

But farther, the idea of a feast is, we know, often employed 
by the sacred writers in describing the kingdom of heaven, 
and the same train of thinking is found in Horace, when he 
describes the joys of the celestial regions, 

Hac arte Pollux, et vagus Hercules 
Enisus, arces attigit igneas ; 
Quos inter Augustus recumbens 
Purpureo bibit ore nectar.—Od, I. ill. 3, 12. 
Human life is by the Roman poets sometimes compared to a 
feast, 
Inde fit, ut raro, qui se vixisse beatum 
Dicat, et exacto contentus tempore, vita 
Cedat uti conviva satur, reperire queamus. 
erm. ie Vaw 117. 
Lucretius had in his third book, said, 
Cur non, ut plenus vite conviva, recedis ? 

Lambin, in his note upon the passage of Horace, and Wasse, 
in his remarks upon the passage of Thucydides, judiciously re- 
fer to an oration in Dio Chrysostom, where, with great copious- 
ness and great splendour, the resemblance between life and a 
feast, and between men.and guests, is represented in what Dio 
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is necessary to use. We are parched it may be 
with thirst, or we pine with hunger; we meet with 
some cool and refreshing stream, or with food at 
once wholesome, and delicious, and hence instanta- 


calls the substance of what he had heard from avOpwrov yewpyou 
éy aypolkw ruvt pOnd Kat péder, Orat. Charidem. p. 304. The 
comparison is pursued through many pages in many forms, but 
I shall content myself with citing two very brilliant passages as 
sufficient for my purpose: (p. 305.) zapayiveoBae dé rovs 
avOpwmous eis TOY Kéopoy éopraoorras, io Tov Baowéws rev 
Oedy KekAnpévous ér’evwxiay tive re Kal Boivny haprpar, arar=- 
rwy arodavoovras Tov apabdy’ Karaxetoar dé dddovs &draX7, 
cabdrnp év Seirvy rods per dpetvovos xwpas, rovs 6€ pavdorépas 
rvydéyras. After describing the materials of the banquet, and 
the behaviour of the guests, he states as the result, that they 
who conducted themselves virtuously, were raised, by the will 
of God, from the pleasures of an earthly to the enjoyment of 
a heavenly feast: (p. 309.) Tatra ovy 6 Oeds émioxoréy cal 
Tavra opoy, as év di oikw, Orws Exacros eloTiadto, Tous [edrés= 
rous del wap avroy Kay TO opddpa apecbels THYN, pévety avTod 
Kedevet, Kal ovpmdrnr Kal éraipoy érojoaro, kal Tov vékrapos 
Hon ovros ebwxetrar’ rovro bé Eocke péev TO Tijs cwhpoobyns mopar 
duavyéorepoy dé éorey éxetvov moAV Katka Dapwrepor, ws ay, oipat, 
Oeias dv Kal adnOovs owppocbyns. Let me add one more pas- 
sage, where the moral excellencies of men are displayed under 
similar imagery. When enumerating the sublime virtues of 
Cato, Lucan tells us in book the first, 
Huic epule vicisse famem. 

From profane writers let us pass on to the sacred. Our 
Lord, in a most solemn passage, says, Matth. xvi. 28. od py 
yevowvrat Oavarov, éws dy idwoe roy vidv rou avOowrou épxope- 
voy éy 7h Pactreig atrov. Tho note of Palairet runs thus: 
<< Frequentissime solent Greci verbum yeseoOar variis annec- 
tere nominibus, in experiendi significatione. Moschus, Idyl. iv. 
v. 10. 

Tod & ovris yéver’ &dXos aor porepos Pudvees 


bt \ / ra 
Ovd€é récov oherépnowy éyeboaro ppovriat kndéwr, 
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neously arises a sensation most agreeable. Let us 
turn from the body to the mind. Long have we 
desired an opportunity of controling some turbu- 


gustavit dolores : propius Leonidas in Antholog. Gr. 1. iii. c. 25. 
Epigr. 15. 


ro0eotvoa ddepov 
vaTior, dordpyou yevodpevoy Bavaro, 
gustavit mortem: id imitatur Tertullian. adv. Marcian. ce. iii. 
v. 149, ubi sic de Elia loquitur, 
Qui nondum debita mortis 
Gustavit, quoniam rursum venturus in orbem est.” P, 58. 

In Proverbs, c. iii. v. 8. we read, ‘It shall be health to thy 
navel, and marrow to thy bones.” I do not insist upon this 
instance, because our translators have well observed in the 
margin, that the word marrow means in the Hebrew watering, 
or moistening. But you remember in the Psalms, “ My soul 
shall be satisfied as with marrow and fatness, and my mouth 
shall praise thee with joyful lips.” (Ixili. v. 5.) The most beauti- 
ful instance is to be found in Isaiah, c. lv. v. 1. “ Ho, every one 
that thirsteth, come ye to the waters, and that hath no silver, 
come ye, buy and eat; yea come, buy ye without silver, and 
without price, wine and milk: wherefore do ye weigh out your 
silver for that which is no bread, and your riches for that which 
will not satisfy ? Attend, and hearken unto me, and eat that 
which is truly good; and your soul shall feast itself with the 
richest delicacies.” — Bp. Lowth’s Translation, Before many 
persons in this auditory it were unnecessary, and even indeco- 
rous, to apologize for critical discussion, when employed to elu- 
cidate and to vindicate the composition of the Scriptures, 


Addition to Sweetness : 

This quality is, we know, applied to the charms of compo- 
sition : 
Tov cai dxd yAwoons péduros yhukiwy peév avdy.— Miad. 
Non satis est pulcra esse poemata, dulcia sunto.—Horace. 
Fidis enim manare poetica mella 
Te solum tibi pulcher, 
Melliti verborum globuli. 
Petronius in Proem. 
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lent passion, or indulging some humane and gene- 
rous feeling—we have wished to show an enemy 
that we could forgive—to convince a friend of our 
sincere and zealous regard—to find occasion for 
clothing the naked, and feeding the hungry. Snch~ 
an occasion presents itself—it is eagerly embraced, 
and the action is succeeded by an immediate and 
lively sense of approbation. We rise at the instant 
higher in our own esteem. We anticipate in ima- 
gination the applause of wise and good.men. We 
aspire to the praise and sympathy of superior 
beings—if perchance such beings are allowed to 
behold what we are doing in this lower world. But 
above all we refer our conduct to the known will of 
Almighty God, and by the expectation of his favour 
our souls are refreshed. 

Philosophers have often remarked the wisdom 
and the kindness of our Creator in providing at 


<¢ The judgments of the Lord are sweeter than the honey and 
the honeycomb.”—Psalm xix. ‘‘ Pleasant words are as an ho- 
neycomb, sweet to the soul, and honey to the bones.”—Pro- 
verbs xvi. v. 24. 

Instances where yeveoOac is used with a dignified sense in 
Scripture : 

Psalm xxxiii. 8. yeboaoOe cal idere, dre Xonords 6 Kipuos. 
Proverbs xxxi. 18. éyetoaro, Ore Kady éore 70 épydeecOat. 
Epistle to the Hebrews, c. vi. v.4. ddévaror yap rovs &xak pw- 
rioBévras, yevoapévous Te Ths Swpeds rijs érovpaviov, Kal pera- 
xovs yevnolévtas mvevparos dylov. V.6. Kal caddov yevoapé- 
vous Ocod pijpa, duvdpers te wéddovTos aidvos. First Epistle of 
Peter, c. ii. v. 3. eirep éyetoasbe Ore Xonorods 6 Kvpros, quoted 
from the Psalms as cited above. Tetous, a trial, or experi- 
ment, 2 Macc. xii. 18. cidndas yetow ris rév ‘lovdulwy 
evToApias. 
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once for the safety and comfort of the human spe- 
cies, because for the most part objects injurious to 
our health are also offensive to our taste. On the 
other hand, where luxury has not debauched our 
appetites, that food, which is grateful to the palate 
is also salutary to the body. Thus too every good 
action we perform has a lasting and beneficial in- 
fluence upon our minds. It provides for us an ex- 
ercise that does not fatigue, and a gratification that 
does not corrupt, and in the simple but dignified 
language of Scripture, it becomes marrow to our 
bones. 

That vice is most unwholesome to the soul we 
have manifest and alarming proofs, from the pangs of 
ungenerous repining at the prosperity, or personal 
excellence of other men—from the corrosions of 
malice, whether impotent or triumphant—from the 
importunity of pampered appetite—from the agita- 
tions of undisciplined wrath—from the tendency of 
all criminal indulgences to become insipid by cus- 
tom, and noxious by excess—and from the nume- 
rous spectacles, which the world presents to us of 
debilitated youth, of comfortless manhood, and pre- 
mature old age. But the advantage of virtue is, 
that it needs no allurements of novelty—that it fears 
no obstructions from satiety—that it delights in ex- 
pectation—that it soothes upon reflection—and that 
for the rank and pernicious gratifications of sense, 
it substitutes the more unwearied and more perma- 
nent joys of an approving conscience. There is 
another point of resemblance not unworthy of our 
attention. For the guidance of the observer, and 
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in pity to the sufferer, the hand of nature has im- 
pressed many striking and many unequivocal marks 
upon all the varieties of disease, whether acute or 
lingering, to which the body is subject. But are 
not the senses employed—is not the judgment exer- 
cised—is not curiosity gratified—is not compassion, 
or indignation, or terror excited within our bosoms, 
when we trace by external signs, the disorders of 
the mind? Have you not yourselves had opportu- 
nities for tracing them in the tottering limbs, the 
restless fretfulness, and the tedious, painful, humili- 
ating transition from a bloated to an emaciated form, 
by which coarse and inveterate sottishness is often 
visited, and marked out to the notice of the commi- 
serating or disgusted spectator? Have you not traced 
in the wily glances, or the more direct and loath- 
some indications of unbridled lasciviousness—in the 
vivid flash of sudden passion—in the hideous dis- 
tortions of rage highly inflamed—in the bloodless 
and cheerless aspect of hatred stifled by fear—in 
the lowering and immovable frown of malignity 
brooding over schemes of revenge—in the crooked 
and down-cast leer of cunning—in the arched brow 
of pride—in the swelling and sweeping eye of scorn 
—in the sickly languor of hope long-deferred—in 
the wan and withered visage of avarice—in the lurid 
cheek and piercing watchfulness of envy—in the 
studied and over-wrought grimace of hypocrisy— 
in the quick tremors, or fixed gloom of superstition 
—in the staring wildness, the haggard leanness, and 
ghastly pallor of despair refusing to be comforted by 
the tender assiduities of friendship, and deaf to the 
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mild accents of reason and religion, charm they ever 
so wisely ? 

But further, while in persons, who are careless 
about virtue, or callous to piety, every quality that 
adorns our moral character is gradually diminished, 
the privilege of habitual righteousness is, that it 
calls forth our best powers to the best advantage— 
that it leads to the right use of means from the right 
choice of ends—that it gives us steadiness without 
diminution of ardour, and alacrity without waste of 
strength. 

Thus we have the direct evidence of experience, 
as well as the positive authority of revelation, for 
believing that the practice of every virtue has a 
favourable influence upon the general frame of our 
minds—that, like meat and drink, it not only cheers 
us for the present, but prepares us for the future— 
that it strengthens us with new might, and warms us 
with new fervour for greater and yet greater ap- 
proaches to Christian perfection. Undoubtedly one 
good deed both enables and disposes us to do another, 
even when we have nothing higher in view than the 
applause of the virtuous. But our improvement is 
accelerated by motives, which, in respect to the 
complex powers and duties of men, may be called 
the most proper, as well as the most exalted, when 
our moral excellencies are cherished by a principle 
of religion—when we refer all our opinions to the 
word of God, all our actions to his laws, all our 
hopes to his favour—when our meat is to do the 
will of him by whom we are made, and are to be 
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judged, and to finish that work, which he has ex- 
pressly appointed, and will abundantly reward. 

I now go on in the last place to consider, in what 
manner our blessed Lord performed the will of the 
Father who sent him, and thus encouraged us to 
partake of that spiritual food, which giveth life eter- 
nal. Would we learn then from Christ himself, in 
what the will of our Maker consists, let us contem- 
plate it in the whole tenour of his instructive and 
wonderful life. Did he fulfil that will by formal and 
pompous displays of superior wisdom—by austere 
and arrogant pretensions to superior righteousness— 
by solicitude for ritual observances—by dogmatism 
upon abstruse points of speculations—by a supercili- 
ous contempt of ignorance—or a ferocious intole- 
rance of error? No; but the will of God, such at 
least as was that which he exemplified, is to be found 
in lessons of virtue, attractive from their simplicity, 
impressive from their earnestness, and authoritative 
from the miraculous evidence which accompanied 
them—in habits of humility without meanness, and 
of meekness without pusillanimity—in unwearied 
endeavours to console the afflicted, to soften the 
prejudiced, and to encourage the sincere,—in un- 
shaken firmness to strip the mask from pharisaical 
hypocrites, and to quell the insolence of dictatorial 
and deceitful guides—in kindness to his followers 
—ain forgiveness to his persecutors—in works of the 
most unfeigned and unbounded charity to man, and 
in a spirit of the purest and most sublime piety to 
his father and his God. 


In the mind of this venerable Being therefore, 
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there must have been a peculiar capacity, a peculiar 
sensibility, or what has been forcibly, but not irre- 
verently called by a pious writer, a peculiar taste for 
the excellence of virtue. Labouring, as we ourselves 
do, under many imperfections, and cloudedas we are on 
many points by ignorance, we all of us discern a kind 
of fitness and lustre in rectitude and benevolence. 
But the fair proportions of holiness are more clearly 
understood, and more warmly admired by those who 
have made the greatest advances in Christian per- 
fection. If therefore good men thus perceive the 
intrinsic excellence of virtue with so much satisfac- 
tion, what a firm and animating sense of it must 
have resided in the bosom of our Redeemer, encum- 
bered as were his thoughts by no obstinate errors, 
disturbed by no unruly passions, and warped by no 
fantastic, wayward, and grovelling prepossessions ! 
You will farther observe, that the extraordinary 
part which Christ was ordained to act, and the glo- 
rious consequences which he contemplated as the 
recompence of it, must have been a continual source 
of joy to his most benevolent disposition. Do we 
not feel within our own breasts a sentiment of 
honest ambition to excel in wisdom and in virtue? 
Are we not conscious of a generous pride, when God 
has permitted us to be his instruments in promoting 
the happiness of our fellow-creatures ? Does not the 
desire of obeying God imply a deeper and more 
active principle than the affection we bear to any 
abstract form of virtue itself, however gracefully 
pourtrayed by the skill of the philosopher, and how- 
ever gorgeously imitated by the enthusiasm of the 
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poet? But if such be the case even with religious 
men, in a far greater extent must we affirm it of him, 
who had seen the Father. 

Let the benevolent man consider what satisfaction 
he feels, when it is in his power to bestow any last- 
ing or signal benefit even of a temporal nature 
upon one of his fellow-creatures. Let him then re- 
collect that the blessed Jesus came to promote their 
spiritual, and most important interests; and there- 
fore, that in proportion to the magnitude of his 
design, must have been the delight he received from 
the consciousness of ability to carry it into plenary 
execution. He indeed rejoiced, because his high 
commission was to announce the restoration, not 
merely of existence, for this is professedly admitted 
in many schemes of deism, and upon no principle of 
atheism itself can be disproved—but of such an 
existence as implied relief from all the sorrows, secu- 
rity from all the dangers, and recompence for all the 
toils, of our present condition—a recompence ex- 
tended to all nations of all ages, from the beginning 
of the world even unto the end—a recompence 
adapted to beings who had been placed in a state of 
moral discipline, and had there acquired such habits 
of virtue and piety, as qualified them not only for 
the attainment of rewards proportioned to their me- 
rit, but for the fruition of those superadded joys, 
which are promised to us in the solemn covenant of 
Heaven’s favour, and are there described with no 
less philosophical exactness than eloquent simpli- 
city and conciseness, as the free gift of God. He 
rejoiced to see, not merely that the creatures, for 
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whose sake he came down from heaven, were 
destined to a future state, which even in the view of 
natural religion, antecedently to revelation, was 
not improbable, but for a state of felicity where, by 
the irrevocable decree of Omniscience, this corrup- 
tible must put on incorruption, and this mortal must 
put on immortality. He rejoiceed, that not only in 
his crucifixion, and in his various sufferings, he was 
to display a perfect and present model of patience 
and humility to his followers in their passage through 
this vale of tears; but that in his resurrection from 
the grave they would have an intelligible example, 
a credible proof, a consolatory and animating earnest, 
of their own triumph over the power of death, and 
of their own admission into the society of the wisest 
sages from all climes—the most virtuous men of all 
generations, the glorious company of apostles, the 
goodly fellowship of martyrs, and multitudinous 
hosts of angels and archangels standing before the 
throne that is placed in heaven—living themselves 
in the continual worship of him who sitteth upon 
the throne for ever and ever, and as they cast their 
crowns before the throne, smging to the harps of 
God the song of Moses the servant of God, and the 
song of the Lamb of God, great and marvellous are 
thy works, Lord God Almighty, just and true are 
thy ways, O King of Saints. 

Let us ask our own hearts, with what earnestness, 
and what cheerfulness we engage in the service of 
those persons, whom we view with reverence or af- 
fection—when we are called upon to mitigate the 
sorrows of a virtuous parent—to promote the inte- 
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rests of a virtuous child—to supply the wants of a 
virtuous friend—to reward the merits of a virtuous 
man. But lighter than the dust of the balance is 
the excellence of man, when compared with the 
perfections of the Deity. Those perfections are 
ever present to the view of Jesus. He knew, say 
the Scriptures, what was in man. But more than 
this, he had pre-eminently the gift of prophecy, and 
alone understood all mysteries ; filled with all the 
fullness of God, he was enabled to comprehend far 
beyond all saints, what is the breadth, and length, 
and depth, and height of knowledge, in that plan 
which, at sundry times and in divers manners, had 
been carrying on for the redemption of mankind. 
In a degree quite unattainable, and even inconceiv- 
able by our limited faculties, he knew what are the 
attributes, what the works, what the counsels of 
God. Knowing, he also loved them, and in that 
love he found motives for indefatigable activity in 
doing the will of his heavenly Father. 

To conclude. The character of our divine Mas- 
ter thus viewed, will suggest to us some useful ob- 
servations. Though many of the duties performed, 
and many of the pleasures experienced by Jesus 
Christ be appropriate to himself, yet the principle 
upon which he acted is, in some measure, common 
to him and to ourselves, and will be followed by cor- 
responding effects. It rests, you see, upon a deep 
and rigorous sense of the transcendental dignity of 
holiness, and the supreme importance of the obedi- 
ence that is due to the omniscient and merciful Go- 
vernor of the Universe. 
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From the impulse of feebler and more precarious 
considerations—from the dread of worldly censure— 
from the love of worldly praise—from an anxious re- 
gard to our temporal concerns—or from the tempo- 
rary expectation of future punishment, we may in 
external appearance, we may in a slight degree, we 
may, upon scattered and sudden occasions, attempt 
a few of the actions that are recorded of Christ. 
In all such instances we may seem to ourselves to 
have begun the great work of salvation, and to have 
made more or less progress in it. But in reality 
we are very far from having finished it. How so? 
Because in all such instances, it is not a direct 
regard to the will of God, which sustains and en- 
livens our spiritual frame. Looking at the whole 
constitution of our nature, as we are moral agents, 
I allow that certain subordinate and_ subsidary 
principles of virtue have their proper objects, 
and their proper use. But it is the fixed con- 
viction of the understanding, it is the habitual dis- 
position of the heart, it is the constant and com- 
plete discipline of our characters as Christians, 
which can only qualify us for the joys of futurity ; 
and happy is it when all our wishes and all our 
powers are concentrated in the execution of that 
task which God himself has assigned to us. 

Finally, it becomes us to look up with gratitude 
to that Redeemer who has done and suffered so 
much for our sakes, who presents to us so amiable a 
pattern, and holds out to us so ample a reward. If 
indeed we seriously venerate the Majesty of God, if 
we are sincerely thankful to Christ for his love to 
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mankind, most eager will be our efforts to express 
that veneration and thankfulness. We shall then 
make that very principle, upon which Jesus accom- 
plished the will of his Father, the great rule of action 
to ourselves. We shall place religion not ina barren 
expanse of opinions, but in an abundant harvest of 
good-works—not in rash curiosity about mysteries, 
nor in tumultuous zeal for ceremonies, but in that 
devotion which is at once reverential and rational, 
and which, acknowledging God to be a spirit, pays 
to him a suitable homage in spirit and in truth— 
not, if we may allude to the metaphor of the text, in 
the artificial and luxurious repast which the vanity 
of man has prepared for the fastidiousness of the 
speculative, or his craftiness for the credulity of the 
ignorant, but in the better sustenance which reve- 
lation has prepared for those who hunger and thirst 
after righteousness. Guests, as it were, at a pure 
and plenteous, and hallowed banquet of benevolence 
and piety, we, by anticipation, shall obtain for our- 
selves that heavenly food, the partakers of which 
are exhilirated, not pampered—satisfied, not cloyed 
—nourished into strength to-day, and to-morrow, 
not oppressed with surfeit. Day after day, and 
year after year, we shall not only be strengthened in 
our spiritual life by the good we have already done, 
but shall feel our appetite for doing more much in- 
creased, and our relish for it when done exquisitely 
heightened. Our delight it will be to draw from 
that water of life, which is offered to us here; and 
it will be our ambition to dwell hereafter with that 
divine Teacher, whose meat it was to do the will of 
his righteous Father. 
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SERMON XXXIX. 


Joun iy. 34. 


Jesus saith to themn— my meat, or my food, ts to do the will of 
him that sent me, and to finish his work.” 


In a former discourse on these words, I laid he- 
fore you some explanatory remarks upon several 
circumstances which occurred during the interview 
of Christ with the Samaritan woman and his dis- 
ciples—upon the figurative phraseology which is 
frequently used in it—and upon some striking pecu- 
liarities in the mode of teaching, which our Lord 
employed upon this, and other occasions. Under 
the second head I examined how far the principle 
contained in my text is generally applicable to good 
men, who find pleasure in doing the will of God. 
I farther told you that, in the third place, I should 
consider the same principle more particularly in 
reference to the transcendental excellencies of our 
blessed Lord, in finishing the work to which he was 
appointed by the Deity; and that looking upon this 
part of the subject as more important than the pre- 
ceding, I should make some preparatory observa- 
tions upon sacred biography, as contrasted with pro- 
fane, more especially as exemplified in the Gospel of 
St. John. These observations I shall now bring 
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forward, and then deliver the contents of the third 
and last head. 

In this enlightened country we have access to 
great advantages from biography, without any dimi- 
nution of their worth from the self-imposed rigours 
of the recluse, the romantic flights of the devotee, or 
the potent charms of miracles said to be worked for 
establishing this or that regulation in monastic 
discipline, this or that ceremony in external worship, 
or this or that article of popular belief. Far be 
from me the arrogance, and I add, the uncharitable- 
ness, of supposing that my discernment is more 
clear, or my sensibility more keen, than those of 
other men. So however it is, that by the authentic 
memoirs of English worthies, such, I mean, as a 
Cranmer, a Latimer, a Hooker, a Chillingworth, a 
Hale, a Beveridge, an Usher, a Tillotson, a Barrow, 
a Hammond, a Joseph Mede, a John Hales, a Je- 
remy Taylor, a William Baxter, a Robert Barclay, 
a Clarke, a Milner, a Berkeley, a Locke, a Boyle, 
and a Newton, the beauty of holiness, as exempli- 
fied in a Christian hfe, 1s quite enchanting to me, 
and in the language of David, knits my soul unto 
my God—yes, my brethren, more closely, I confess, 
than do the elaborate arguments, or the learned dis- 
quisitions, or the animated and elevated diction of 
our most celebrated writers in the defence of reli- 
gion, whether natural or revealed. The agent him- 
self stands before me, while I read his actions; my 
views of his character are not bedimmed by general- 
ities, nor dissipated by extraneous matter. I feel as 
if every jomt were fitly adjusted, in making increase 
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through the whole body unto the fulness of the sta- 
ture of the true disciple of Christ. Wiser indeed 
we must all be on the amiableness, and the practi- 
cability of virtue, when it is practised so well; and 
by the natural transition of our thought from others 
to ourselves, we cannot fail in the moment of peru- 
sal to form wishes of being made better as well as 
wiser, not merely in conformity to any known and 
approved rule, but for the sake of resemblance to 
models which win our affection, or command our 
reverence. 

Example is in all points of view more efficacious 
than precept; and by aid of biography, such as that 
which I have been describing, the power of example 
is brought home to our business, and to our bosoms. 
Conscious that no illusion is practised upon us, we 
derive the most unalloyed pleasure from real occur- 
rences, and real personages—we hold a kind of ideal 
converse with our venerable countrymen, upon 
whom the grave has closed—we see their forms—we 
hear their voices—we honour them for their con- 
stancy through the trials of life—we admire their 
resignation in the hour of death—we anticipate the 
approving sentence of their Maker in the day of 
judgment—we imagine, or I should rather say, we 
feel that, seated in the sacred assembly of angels, 
archangels, and saints beatified, and the spirits of 
just men made perfect, they, at this very moment, 
are casting their crowns before him who sitteth on 
the throne from everlasting to everlasting, and that, 
raising their voices in the joyful and holy songs of 
heaven, they exclaim—* Worthy art thou, O Lord, 
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to receive praise and thanksgiving, and honour, for 
thou hast created all things, and for thy pleasure 
they are.” Rapt into ecstacy by the view of such 
Christian worthies, surrounded by such celestial 
glories, we voluntarily, or even involuntarily, say 
within ourselves, “ Let me die the death of the 
righteous, and let my last end be like his.” 

If, then, thus powerful be the effects of biography, 
as it relates to our fellow-creatures, how inestimable 
and inexhaustible must be the stores of knowledge 
laid up for us in the life of Christ himself! How 
much too would the honour of our religion be sup- 
ported, and the salvation of our souls promoted, if 
teachers and hearers would dwell on those biogra- 
phical parts of Scripture, which have not been 
stripped of their native beauty by the obliquities of 
casuists, the artifices of hypocrites, the dogmatism 
of bigots, or the wrangling of polemics ! 

Ever shall I disdain to depreciate the merits of a 
Roman and a Greek Biographer, whose works are 
well known to men of letters. The former is some- 
times elegant as a writer; he is always clear as are- 
lator; he is the sincere encomiast of good men, 
though unfortunate ; and the dispassionate censor of 
bad men, though prosperous. The latter is curious 
in research, abundant in matter, judicious and 
sometimes profound in observation, often magnifi- 
cent in imagery, severe in his moral tenets, and per- 
haps here and there credulous upon religious topics; 
and though misguided now and then by foreign 
testimony, on foreign occurrences, and in a foreign 
language, yet upon the whole he has been very suc- 
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cessful in farthering his professed purpose to exhibit 
what he calls images of virtue in illustrious person- 
ages. But neither of them approaches that lovely 
simplicity, that dignified ease, that saintly solemnity, 
that head-pleasing, heart-soothing, soul-thrilling 
unction, which every attentive reader, be he learned 
or unlearned, must to a greater or less extent, have 
observed in every one of the Evangelists. ‘Such 
they appear when compared with profane biogra- 
phers ; and contrasted they may be with each other, 
on the soundest principles of criticism, and without 
the smallest violation of decorum. 

To Matthew, Mark, Luke, let us promptly and 
largely adjudge the praise of diligence, fidelity, and 
veracity ; but for that excellence which consists in 
giving distinctness of colouring, harmony of fea- 
tures, aptitude of position, just prominence of figure, 
and a diffused glow of life to the picture of an indi- 
vidual, the palm of superiority must be awarded to 
St. John. The meekness of his temper, and the 
exquisiteness of his sensibility, are not only recorded 
in the Scriptures, but extolled again and again by 
the fathers of the Christian Church ; and when they 
are compared with the ardour of Peter, and the 
dutifulness of the other Apostles, they seem to have 
peculiarly qualified him for the preference given to 
him by his Master. Hence it is, that in the conver- 
sations which John recorded, there is often more 
copiousness of detail, and more tenderness of pathos, 
than we meet in many parts of the other Gospels, 
The miracles perhaps are not so numerous; but their 
absence is most abundantly compensated by dis- 
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courses of which there is no vestige in the other 
Evangelists, and which are pre-eminently character- 
istic of our holy Redeemer. Regardless, and in all 
probability ignorant, of the advantages given to 
style by studied arrangement, or polished phraseo- 
logy, St. John, when he writes, seems, in nearly the 
very same degree, to have the very same impressions, 
which he experienced when he saw, and when he 
heard. Hence, as different occasions required a 
difference in his manner, he is calm without languor, 
or earnest without vehemence, concise without 
abruptness, or copious without prolixity; but al- 
ways under the lively impression of feelings which, 
without effort, and without artifice, he communicates 
to every serious reader. The argumentative, the 
temperate, and as circumstances required, the indig- 
nant expostulation of Jesus with the Jews, who took 
up stones to cast at him—his interesting discourse 
with the Samaritan woman—his humane and instruc- 
tive counsel to the offender caught in adultery—his 
serious conversation with the disciples, when he 
washed their feet, foretold who should betray him, 
and forewarned the impetuous and presumptuous 
Peter, that soon he would deny his Master—but 
above all, the long, the solemn, the affectionate ad- 
dresses by which he endeavoured to console his fol- 
lowers on the approach of his crucifixion—these, 
my brethren, are direct and decisive proofs of the 
peculiar and unparalleled graces, which I ascribe to 
the Gospel of that disciple whom Jesus loved. How 
short, and yet significant is the description which 
the Evangelist there gives of himself! how honour- 
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able it is, and yet unostentatious! How superior it 
is to the mast profuse and gorgeous encomiums! 
How well does it harmonize with the predilection 
felt and expressed for him by that Divine Teacher, 
whose food it was to do the will of his Heavenly 
Father! 

The foregoing remarks will, I hope, enable you 
to understand more clearly, and to feel more strongly, 
what I have now to advance, in considering how far 
the principle contained in my text is elucidated 
by the transcendental excellencies of our blessed 
Lord in finishing with earnestness and with de- 
light the work, for which he was sent from above. 
That by the wise’ and righteous laws of the moral 
world, virtue is upon the whole favourable to tem- 
poral happiness, is generally admitted by the most 
profound and impartial writers on ethics; and is it 
probable that such a teacher as Christ, suffering and 
acting for such important purposes, should be en- 
tirely and indiscriminately excluded from the bene- 
fit of these laws? The distinctions of wealth and 
honours, I grant, are usually included among the 
constituents of that happiness ; but they become so 
only when they are accompanied by the conscious- 
ness that they were acquired without the commis- 
sion of sin, and have been employed according to 
the strictest rules of moral rectitude. Nay, even 
among men, the voluntary sacrifice of these distinc- 
tions for the preservation of our innocence and in- 
tegrity is justly considered as meritorious ; and they 
who make that sacrifice have a stronger, and more 
lasting hold on the admiration and affection of man- 
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kind than the most successful statesmen, or the 
most splendid conquerors. Now, it was peculiarly 
a part of our Lord’s character that he should ac- 
complish ali the high purposes of his mission by 
the want of external advantages, and by the exam- 
ple of resignation in such want; that the Son of 
Man should not have where to lay his wearied head ; 
that he should be found in fashion as a man; that 
he should take to himself the condition of a slave, 
and finally submit to a painful and ignominious 
death, chiefly inflicted upon other men, who were 
in a state of slavery. Hence, with an exactness 
and a perfection far exceeding what is recorded of 
any other human being, he exemplified the cele- 
brated maxim of the school of Zeno—*“ bear and 
forbear.” The fourfold classification of virtue was 
nearly common to all the ancient sects; and if, ac- 
cording to the tenets of one upon the aggregate, 
and in a scholastic sense of the term, describing 
what in our prayer-book is called a right judgment 
in all things, and justly stated there as a gift of the 
spirit, prudence cannot exist without temperance, 
justice, and fortitude—nor justice, temperance, and 
fortitude without prudence—nor wisdom without the 
assemblage of all these qualities—then we, in Christ, 
have the real wise man, whom Chrysippus and _ his 
adherents extolled, when merely ideal. To that wis- 
dom, manifested in temperance without austerity—in 
justice without severity—in beneficencc, as a part of 
justice, without ostentation—in fortitude without ex- 
cess, and in prudence without artifice, Christ added 
a meekness and lowliness of spirit, not incompatible 
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with constancy as a part of fortitude, and to these 
he superadded the purest, the most ardent, and the 
most sublime piety. Thus contributing severally 
and collectively to the completion not of his physi- 
cal perhaps, but his moral dignity, all divine graces, 
in all their fulness, dwelt bodily in Christ—they 
dwelt in him virtually, as contrasted in the concep- 
tion of the Apostle who used the word, with the 
Jewish temple and tabernacle—they dwelt in him 
really, as opposed to Jewish types and figures—they 
dwelt in him closely and indissolubly, so as to form 
a regular and entire body of perfection in righte- 
ousness. 

Incredible then it is, that Christ should have 
been deprived of the comforts and assistances which 
the sense of his own merit must have’a tendency to 
supply. ‘Thus should we reason in the absence of 
external testimony, that when finishing the task 
assigned to him, he was inwardly sustained by the 
consciousness of unfeigned resolution, and unremit- 
ted efforts to finish it well. But taking the Scrip- 
ture for our guide, we know that, in the mind of 
our Holy Redeemer, there was a strong desire, a 
peculiar relish, as a pious and learned writer has 
ventured to call it, for the beauties of virtue. 
Labouring then, as we ourselves do, under many 
imperfections, and clouded as our understandings 
may be by many errors, still we discern a fitness 
and grandeur in a right temper of mind, and a right 
course of conduct. They have been viewed in vari- 
ous lights by the wisdom of sages; they have been. 
decorated in various descriptions by the eloquence 
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of orators; they have been happily represented by 
one celebrated philosopher under a compound term, 
where the fair and the good are theoretically dis- 
played to us in the firmest union. Yet the exact 
proportion, the commanding dignity, the full and 
perfect beauty of holiness are more clearly under- 
stood, and more warmly admired by those who have 
themselves made the greatest progress in virtuous 
practice. But if good men see the intrinsic worth 
of virtue with so much satisfaction, what a fervent 
and animating sense of it must have existed in the 
bosom of Christ, encumbered as was his mind by 
no errors, sullied by no corruptions, seduced by no 
vain and fond prepossessions, disturbed by no un- 
ruly and tumultuous passions. Reflect on the wide 
difference of your own feelings, as you have acted 
differently through the various stages of your exist- 
ence. Have not your minds been cast down with 
shame, and grief, and terror, when you supposed 
yourselves to have incurred the displeasure of the 
Almighty? Were they not sometimes soothed with 
calm reflection, and sometimes gladdened with rap- 
turous afhance, when you were sensible of having 
endeavoured to deserve his favour? Remember then 
that Christ never incurred the displeasure of God, 
that in every thought, every word, every deed, he 
deserved the favour of God; and that the conscious- 
ness of thus deserving it must have been to hima 
never-failing source of consolation and triumph. 
You will further observe, that the extraordinary 
part which he was to sustain, and the glorious con- 
sequences which he contemplated as the reward of 
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it, must have produced the most unmixed joy to his 
benevolent disposition. 

To be deservedly of some importance in the esti- 
mation of wise and good men is naturally pleasing 
to that useful, and, I add, justifiable principle of 
self-respect, which the Pythagoreans recommended, 
and which seems to have been implanted in us as 
an incentive to praise-worthy actions. To be the 
instrument of the Deity himself in conferring some 
portion of happiness on our fellow-creatures, must 
give delight to every friend of religion, and exalt 
his views of human nature itself, as destined for 
such purposes. Hence we can ourselves realize in 
common life what in speculation we only believed. 
Indeed the direct and deliberate desire of pleasing 
God implies a deeper anda more active principle 
than the regard we feel for any abstract form of vir- 
tue, however adorned to our imagination by the in- 
genuity of the poet, or delineated to our reason by 
the sagacity of the philosopher. 

Let him who hath visited the fatherless in their 
affliction—who hath caused the tears of the widow 
to be dried up—who hath poured balm into the 
troubled spirit of a friend—who hath refreshed the 
traveller when weary, hungry, and thirsty, his soul 
fainted within him; let him, who with his own 
hands hath bound up the bleeding wounds of the 
stranger that had fallen among thieves, and at his 
own cost hath provided for him the comforts of 
abode, and the aids of medicine—who in the dark- 
ness of a prison hath consoled the aching hearts of 
unhappy persons that have been abandoned by the 
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world, and the world’s law, and are appointed to 
die—who hath done justice, and loved mercy, with- 
out taking any heed of the frowns of the sceptered 
oppressor, or hath borne witness to the truth in de- 
fiance of chains and dungeons, and the consuming 
flames from the armed inquisitor; let such a man 
tell us what he sees of comeliness and majesty in 
philanthropy enlarged and elevated by piety. When 
the desire of thus finishing the work assigned to a 
Christian predominates, all that our heads can con- 
ceive, all that our hearts can feel, all that our hands 
can execute, will be consecrated to’ the service of 
our Maker. . 

If then such be the case with religious men, in a 
far greater degree may we affirm it of him who had 
seen the Father, and by whom all the wonderful 
schemes, which at various times had been accom- 
plished for the redemption of mankind by various 
agents, by patriarchs, prophets, apostles, martyrs, 
and the Lord God himself, were distinctly and en 
tirely known. Here then you may perceive the 
delight which our Lord must have experienced in 
doing homage to his Father, and in how very just 
and very exalted a sense of the term his food, his 
daily bread, his very sustenance may be said to 
have consisted in finishing the gracious task which 
he was commissioned to perform. 

Individuals may have endowed seminaries for the 
education-of the young or hospitals for the solace 
of the aged, the recovery of the sick, and the solace 
of the needy—sages may have formed systems of 
ethics for general benefit—legislators may have 
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established rules, with adequate sanctions to enforce 
them, for the order and well-being of society—ora- 
tors may have stirred up an injured and virtuous 
people to vindicate their rights against the domestic 
oppressor or the foreign invader—heroes may have 
founded empires — patriots may have shed their 
blood in defence of their country—men of genius 
may have diffused knowledge, civilization, and na- 
tional prosperity by discoveries, or improvements in 
the ornamental and useful arts of peace; but their 
merits are light in the balance when weighed 
against the high achievements which distinguish the 
Saviour of the world. He came down from heaven 
upon an errand most interesting to ourselves and 
our fellow-creatures. He was to rescue us from the 
degrading captivity and tremendous punishment of 
sin. He was to be our guide in the path of real 
happiness through life and death, time and eternity. 
The durability, not less than the extensive useful- 
ness of the Christian religion, is a circumstance for 
which the Founder of it may justly claim superi- 
ority over all other persons, who have deserved 
well from mankind. Charitable edifices must pe- 
rish—theories of ethics lose much of their celebrity 
or their influence from the successive conflicts of 
competitors for intellectual fame —laws, from the 
fluctuations of human affairs, are reversed or modi- 
fied—empires are dissolved—states change their 
forms—civil rights, formerly reverenced, are soon 
infringed and destroved—the productions of art and 
industry, once diligently cultivated and highly esti- 
inated, give way to others more prized; and these 
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in their turn are swept away by the devastations of 
war, or gradually disappear from alterations in 
public taste or public convenience. But the Church 
of Christ is founded upon a rock, and the truths of 
which it is the depository are adapted to all times, to 
all places, to all the real interests and all the real 
duties of social life. Christ himself foresaw, and in 
substance foretold, what I am now stating to you, 
and the prospect of it must have furnished subjects 
which, in the language of the Psalmist, satisfied his 
soul as with the choicest delicacies. 

Much has been said, and by some writers of anti- 
quity said well, upon that philanthropy which expands 
itself from families to neighbourhoods, from neigh- 
bourhoods to our country, and from our country to 
the whole human race. But even in the closet, 
though our talents may be exercised, and our ima- 
ginations for the time enchanted by the description of 
this comprehensive principle, yet the ideas excited by 
it are indistinct ; and the affections, as embracing the 
whole range of our fellow-creatures, are excited 
very faintly. We cannot, from our limited oppor- 
tunities for observation, understand all their inter- 
ests, or all their wants. We cannot, from our 
limited sphere of agency, forward the one or supply 
the other. The attempt itself must be visionary 
and unsuccessful; or I should rather say, that from 
numerous and unalterable circumstances, it would 
often lead us into the neglect of many important 
duties which in reality are within our reach. I 
know not, indeed, that the experiment was ever 
imade; and sure I am, that every scholar must re- 
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member, and every enlightened Christian will la- 
ment the imperfections of one celebrated worthy, 
whom his poetical encomiast has pourtrayed, as be- 
lieving that he was born not for himself, but for 
the whole world. 

Yet in the character and the views of the blessed 
Jesus, this universal concern for the welfare of the 
human race is set before us, and shown not in the 
refinements of theory, but with the solid testimony 
of facts. He did understand all the real interests of 
mankind, and he did endeavour to promote them. 
His religion, by making us virtuous, will, even on 
this side of the grave, make us happy. It teaches 
us to consider and to conduct ourselves as the heirs 
of everlasting life. As all men have immortal souls, 
he was the benefactor of all men in making such am- 
ple provision for the salvation of those souls. Let us, 
therefore, not listen to the narrow and unscriptural 
doctrines of those teachers who would confine the 
eventual benefits of Christianity to this or that sect, 
to this or that church, or even to that part of the 
earth in which the Gospel has been hitherto propa- 
gated. 

The proclamation of mercy made by Christ ex- 
tends, under various modifications, to the whole 
human race ; for the whole human race have sinned, 
and stand in need of mercy. If the eternal salva- 
tion of mankind, and myriads and millions of moral 
agents, be in itself of such high moment in the moral 
government of God, how great must be the dignity 
of Him who was to execute the mighty plan; and 
what must have been the pleasure he felt in sur- 
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veying the wide and beneficial results of his divine 
mission! Let the benevolent man ask himself what 
satisfaction he experienced, when it was in his 
power to bestow any lasting or any signal benefit 
upon his fellow-creatures. Then let him recollect, 
that the blessed Jesus came to make us happy for 
ever; and therefore, that in proportion to the ex- 
cellence and the magnitude of this design, must 
have been the delight he received from the con- 
sciousness of power to carry it into plenary execu- 
tion. Have you not felt the glow of mingled 
admiration, gratitude, and love towards God, as 
exercising infinite power and infinite wisdom for 
the benefit of yourselves, your children, your friends, 
your neighbours, your countrymen, your fellow- 
creatures, through regions near and distant, and in 
already past generations, and in the present, and in 
many that are to come? And have not the same 
ardent and elevated sentiments attended your medi- 
tations on the same attributes, as communicating 
happiness to all intelligent beings in all the smaller 
and all the larger planets which roll around our 
sun, and in all the innumerable worlds belonging to 
all the systems visible or invisible, which by thee, 
Father Omnipotent, have been diffused through the 
boundless expanse of space ? 

Look, then, to your Redeemer. With the love of 
God’s creatures, much surpassing what, by any efforts 
in practice, or any researches in theory we can 
reach, Christ united the love of God himself—yes, 
my brethren, the love of God with all his heart, all 
his mind, and all his strength—a love far exceeding 
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man’s attainment, and perhaps even his comprehen- 
sion; and in this love of an infinite Being, by whom 
he was himself beloved, he must have found sup- 
port amidst all the miseries which he endured for 
the sake of those whom he came to redeem—amidst 
the pains of hunger, thirst, and cold—amidst the 
apostacy of many followers—the treachery of a disci- 
ple—the perverse cavils, and virulent invectives of 
Scribes and Pharisees—the brutal scoffs of the Jewish 
rabble, and Roman soldiery—the unceasing machi- 
nations, and unrelenting hostility of a wily, haughty, 
intolerant priesthood—and the excruciating pangs of 
death upon the cross. But further. Ask your own 
hearts with what zeal and cheerfulness you some- 
times engage in the service of those whom you are 
accustomed to view with affection or respect—when 
it is in your power to mitigate the sorrows of a vir- 
tuous parent—to promote the interests of a virtuous 
child—to supply the necessities of a virtuous friend— 
to reward the merits of a virtuous man—is not your 
eagerness more keen, and is not your joy more rap- 
turous, from the consideration of their moral quali- 
ties? Is it not the pure, the lovely, the magnani- 
mous sympathy of your own virtue with the virtu- 
ous? But what is the most crowded and most re- 
splendent assemblage of excellencies in man, when 
compared with the perfections of the Deity? Those 
perfections, then, you should remember, were ever 
present to the mind of Jesus. “ He knew,” saith 
the Scripture, “what was in man;” but he also 
knew what are the attributes, what are the counsels, 
what are the works of God. Knowing them, he 
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loved them, and in that love, he found subjects for 
unceasing admiration; he found motives to un- 
wearied activity in doing the will of his Father; he 
found what, in conversing with the Samaritan wo- 
man, he called the fountain which springeth up to 
eternal life, and of which he who drinketh will 
never thirst again; he found, what, upon another 
occasion, he described to the Jews as .the bread of 
life, which came down from heaven, and of which, 
whosoever eateth shall never hunger. 

To conclude. The character of our Lord, thus 
viewed, will suggest to us some practical considera- 
tions. 

Though many of the arduous duties performed, 
and consequently many of the moral pleasures ex- 
perienced, by him in the wonderful work of our 
redemption, be appropriate to himself, yet the prin- 
ciples upon which he acted are in some measure 
common to him and ourselves, and will be followed 
by correspondent effects, when we meditate upon 
those principles seriously, and conform to them sin- 
cerely. If the wisest sage of antiquity justly de- 
plored the misplaced talents of Greek disputants in 
separating the useful from the honourable and the 
becoming, greater reason must every reflecting 
Christian have to lament the errors or the sophistry 
of those writers who, under the pretence of dis- 
couraging superstition and persecution, would sever 
morality from religion. The controversies of anti- 
quity on the comparative merits of this or that vir- 
tue, arbitrarily discriminated by this or that techni- 
cal appellation, may induce us to suspect that the 
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consequence of such separation between morality 
and religion upon our spiritual life, would be an 
undue preference given to some habits of thought 
and action, while others equally, or perhaps more 
important are neglected—that decay in one quarter 
would be unperceived, while growth in another was 
over-valued—that tumour would be mistaken for 
strength, and .the flush of excess for the glow of 
health. But from just notions of religion, mixed 
with enlarged views of morality, we should have no 
reason to dread the two evils, which the separation 
of them is professedly intended to avert; and indeed 
it is by such union only that we can arrive at that 
lively and constant sense of duty, which may enable 
us to resemble the blessed Jesus. 

From the mechanical influence of custom, from 
the desire of worldly praise, from the fear of worldly 
censure, from a regard to our secular interests, from 
a terrifying expectation of future punishment, we 
may in a slight degree—we may in external appear- 
ance—we may on scattered occasions, perform some 
of the actions that are recorded of our Redeemer ; 
but in such a state of things, the will of God is not 
the food which sustains our spiritual frame. No; 
it is the habitual disposition of our souls, it is the 
insatiable hunger and thirst after righteousness, 
which alone can fix our character as real Christians ; 
and happy it is, when all our exertions are directed 
to the completion of that work which is appointed 
for us by our God. 

In the stillness of the closet, and amidst the so- 
lemnities of the sanctuary, I have sometimes doubt- 
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ed, whether solid wisdom or sincere piety be mucl» 
promoted by metaphysical distinctions, or critical 
refinements, or enthusiastic declamations on what 
is called the personality of that being in whom we 
all unfeignedly believe, as the promised Messiah, as 
the beloved Son in whom God was well pleased, as 
the crucified Redeemer, to whom, after his resurrec- 
tion from the grave, and his ascension into heaven, 
hath been given ‘a name that is above every other 
name. The disputant, whether heterodox er ortho- 
dox, may acquire renown for acuteness—the dogma- 
tist may find opportunities for exultation—the zealot 
may be furnished with materials for annoyance ; but 
the religionist is rarely improved in his reverence 
towards God, his good-will towards men, or even 
his personal conviction upon the general credibility 
of theism, or the practical efficacy of Christianity 
itself. Upon the nature of the ever-blessed Jesus, 
I am myself content not to be wise beyond that 
which is actually written for my learning in the 
hallowed oracles of God, and which, conscious of 
my responsibility to that God, I am accustomed to 
contemplate with firm assent and deep veneration. 
But his precepts, his actions, his virtues, these I 
contend, are perfectly intelligible to every attentive 
reader—they are perfectly credible to every impartial 
inquirer—they are most captivating when familiarized 
by reflection—they are most edifying when endeared 
by imitation. 

Well then does it become us to look with reve- 
rence and thankfulness to a Saviour who hath done, 
and who hath endured so much for our sakes —who 
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presents to us so perfect a pattern of goodness—and 
who holds up to us so magnificent a reward in the 
kingdom of his Father. If, indeed, you seriously 
revere the majesty of God, and if you are heartily 
grateful to him for his love to you in your redemp- 
tion—most earnest will be your inclination, most 
strenuous your endeavours, to manifest that reve- 
rence and that gratitude. You will then make that 
sound and comprehensive principle upon. which 
Jesus obeyed the will of God, the sure and sole rule 
of your own obedience. 

As moral agents you will place moral rectitude, 
not in giving yourselves credit for the sufficient dis- 
charge of your duty by restraining one passion, while 
you suffer others to exercise a capricious and impe- 
rious sway; but in striving to gain and to preserve a 
vigilant and steady mastery over every appetite, and 
every affection, which may endanger your innocence. 
As believers of Christ, more especially will you 
place religion, not in an implicit and infuriate at- 
tachment to controverted dogmas, but in unequivo- 
cal and substantial actions—not in curiosity about 
mysteries, or zeal about ceremonies, but in devotion 
at once fervent and rational, which, acknowledging 
God to be a spirit, leads to a suitable worship of 
him in spirit and in truth—not in the professions of 
your lips, but in the sensibilities of your hearts—not 
in starts of fanaticism, but in habits of virtue—not 
in ostentatious sanctity, but in genuine charity—not 
in spurious humility, disguising Pharisaical pride, 
but in perpetual efforts never to think of yourselves 
more highly than you ought to think, and in perpe- 
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tual resistance to those delusions which tempt you 
presumptuously to thank God, that by some peculiar 
and arbitrary illuminations of his grace you have 
been yourselves made what you do not suppose 
other men, and indeed nearly all other men living, 
to be—not, if I may be allowed to adopt the figu- 
rative allusion of the text, in the artificial and luxu- 
rious repast which metaphysical ingenuity has pre- 
pared for the fastidiousness of the speculative, 
overheated enthusiasm for the sympathies of the 
visionary, or priestly cunning for the credulity of 
the ignorant, but in the more simple, and therefore 
more salubrious food, which the Gospel has provided 
for the gratification of our best intellectual and 
moral faculties, and for the sustenance of our bene- 
volence and piety. Day after day, and year after 
year, you will love every Christian virtue more ar- 
dently, as you practise it more constantly—you will 
not only be strengthened in the spiritual constitution 
of the inner man by the good which you have al- 
ready done ; but you will find an increased appetite 
for doing more, and an increased relish for it when 
done with sincerity and with alacrity. It will be 
your first and unceasing delight to drink from that 
water of life which is offered to you here ; and it will 
be your highest ambition to dwell hereafter with 
that Holy Being whose food it was to do the will of 
his righteous Father. 
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PHILIPPIANS il. 5. 
Let this mind be in you, which was also in Christ Jesus. 


Ar the opening of that solemn season in which 
the great Redeemer of mankind is represented as 
persecuted, insulted, and crucified for your sakes, it 
cannot be improper to point out to your notice 
those wonderful instances of his love, and to draw 
from them such considerations as may confirm our 
faith, and engage our obedience. 

Plunged as we are in the business, or hurried 
away by the follies of the world, we seldom give way 
to serious reflections. The best of men think of 
Christ’s mercies to them with too much coolness, 
and the worst, alas, never think of them at all. The 
more decent among us are satisfied with a general 
acquiescence in the truth of Christianity, with a 
profession of our hope in its blessed author, and 
with a faint acknowledgment of the obligations we 
have to him. But even in this partial, this occa- 
sional service, the thoughts of our hearts seldom 
attend the words of our lips. If we confess our own 
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unworthiness—if we assent to the sufficiency of 
Christ’s merits to obtain, and the tendency of his 
precepts to forward our salvation, tell me, my bre- 
thren, are your affections inflamed, are your pas- 
sions subdued—are your manners regulated accord- 
ing to that law of righteousness which his Gospel 
inculcates, his example most amiably recommends, 
his authority most powerfully enforces? If the same 
mind is not in you which was in Christ Jesus, in 
vain will you call upon God through his name—in 
vain will you profess to stand up in vindication of 
his honour—in vain will you lay claim to those pri- 
vileges of his Gospel which are reserved for such as 
prove themselves his disciples in deed and thought 
as well as word—for such as walk before him in 
meekness of spirit and integrity of action—for such 
as with him renounce this world, and direct all their 
views, their hopes, their endeavours to that which 
is to come. 

To rouse some of you, then, from that deplorable 
state of ignorance and indifference in which you 
have long perhaps continued, and to guard others 
from those fatal mistakes into which many persons 
are betrayed by claiming the promises of Christianity 
without performing the conditions on which alone 
they can be obtained, is the purpose of this dis- 
course. I am sure all of you have an interest 
in this subject; I am sure you are ready to own 
it; would to God that the lowliness of your 
hearts, and the purity of your actions, were corre- 
spondent to that concession. If, however, you re- 
fuse your attention—if you sit unmoved at the enu- 
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meration of what a dying Saviour has performed 
and undergone for you sakes—if you listen unawed 
to the precepts and commands of him who brings 
with him the authority of an Almighty God, I am 
bound to pity and lament that obduracy, that ingra- 
titude, that lukewarmness, which I cannot reform ; 
but this I must add, that should you shut your eyes 
against the glorious prospect that the Gospel un- 
folds—should you deafen your ears to the repeated 
calls of mercy, the days will come, when that same 
Jesus, who is a source of consolation and joy to 
every disciple, shall appear to you endless confusion 
and shame—when you shall have nothing to expect 
from that goodness which you have neglected, and 
every thing to fear from that greatness which you 
have despised. 

Every act of favour which Christ Jesus has be- 
stowed on us, is connected with our moral deport- 
ment, and carries with it not less a direction than 
an encouragement for us to be virtuous. Hence the 
Apostle takes occasion to enforce the practice of 
patience and humility on his followers, by laying 
before them the amazing condescension, the sub- 
missive behaviour, the meek and humble mind of 
their spiritual Master. Were there no precept of 
Christianity to bind these duties upon us, the plain- 
est dictates of common-sense, the first principles of 
natural religion, should induce us to discharge them. 
For what right have we to be proud, whose most 
extended period of existence is but a span long— 
whose brightest talents are degraded by infirmities 
inherent in our very nature—and whose highest vir- 
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tues are sullied by numberless imperfections? Or 
with what propriety can we fly in the face of Heaven, 
and arraign the equity of its dispensations, who have 
received from the bounty of our God all that we 
have, and more than we deserve—who can escape no 
danger by our own undirected wisdom—who can 
repel no evil by our own unaided strength—who 
can sustain no affliction by our own unsupported 
fortitude? My intention is to engage you to the 
performance of these essential duties by motives, 
which should at least have more weight with a 
Christian audience. I shall, therefore, follow the 
path in which the Apostle has trod before me; and 
endeavour to conduct you to the perfection of holi- 
ness by the unspotted, bright example of Jesus 
Christ. Let us then first consider in what instances 
his patience and humility shine out conspicuous, 
and then let us point out to you, by what means you 
may in your conduct shadow out a faint, imperfect 
imitation of them. 

Humility is a virtue peculiar to Christianity. 
Philosophy extravagantly commended the dignity 
and intrinsic excellence of virtue, and consequently 
encouraged in its followers a spirit of pride, exulta- 
tion, and self-sufficiency. The Gospel, on the con- 
trary, makes a meek and humble disposition of mind 
the foundation of all righteousness. Hence those 
pathetic, those pious and gracious commendations 
by which Jesus distinguishes the poor in spirit; and 
his whole conduct was consistent with his repeated 
declarations. The Apostle has singled out that one 
great instance of this condescension, which in a 
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manner comprehended, and far surpassed all the rest. 
Christ, before his incarnation, was in the form of 
God. He was united to the Father by a principle 
of union utterly incomprehensible. He partook of 
God’s glory and God’s perfections. Yet in love to 
lost mankind, did he empty himself of this tran- 
scendent, this divine excellence. He was found in 
the fashion of a man—nay more than this, he did 
not make an ostentatious display of his dignity—he 
did not grasp at divine honours, as a prize to which 
he was certainly entitled—he made himself, on the 
contrary, of no reputation—he took upon him the 
form of a servant—and to close this amazing scene 
of condescension and benevolence, he became obe- 
dient to death, even to the death of the cross. 

Our blessed Lord’s family was poor, and his birth 
very obscure; ke associated with men not distin- 
guished by fortune or desert, by intellectual attain- 
ments, or elevated situation. With respect to him- 
self he appeared in a character scarcely raised above 
the contempt of a giddy misguided world. So far was 
he from feeling any passion for riches and honours, 
that he lamented the infatuation of those who were 
dazzled by their glare. He professed in the strongest 
terms their utter emptiness and insignificance; he 
lamented the dangers to which they expose a weak 
understanding or a corrupt heart; and he inveighed 
with the most alarming severity against the follies, 
the vices of those whose superficial greatness the 
giddy multitude revered, and whose supposed hap- 
piness the generality of their inferiors were too 
much disposed to envy. He never affected to con- 
ceal his own poverty; he never shunned the incon- 
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veniences to which it exposed him, but submitted 
without a murmur to the scoffs of the proud, and 
the insults of the vulgar. From the poor he chose 
out the companions of his labours, and the partners 
of his sufferings. To the poor he preached the 
Gospel, and insisted too on this very circumstance 
as the most solid proof of its authenticity—the 
most distinguishing mark of its excellence—the 
most eminent instance of its utility. The ad- 
miration, the gratitude of his hearers, sometimes led 
them to load him with the highest commendations, 
and to force upon him the most illustrious honours; 
but he studiously declined all their intended fa- 
vours; he artfully drew off the attention of his 
hearers from his own works to that piety which 
they owed to God, and professedly referred the 
praise of every pious precept, every holy action, 
every benevolent miracle, to the glory of him by 
whom he was sent into the world. Such was his 
condescension in those public scenes where his ex- 
ample was likely to have more extensive influence ; 
and if we attend him in his hours of privacy and re- 
tirement, we shall find him engaged in the same acts 
of humiliation, and influenced by the same lowliness 
of heart. Every proud thought, every aspiring wish, 
that arose in the breasts of his disciples, he instantly 
suppressed. ‘Though their acknowledged Master, he 
vouchsafed to become their servant; he repeat- 
edly pronounced that servant to be the greatest 
in heaven, who had made himself the least on earth; 
he founded his own claims to their respect on ac- 
tions which seemed most to forbid it; and in spite 
of the modest refusal, the well-meant opposition of 
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his disciples, he stooped down to wash their feet. 
Shall we then listen to the scoffs of infidels, who 
make the meanness of our Master’s situation an 
objection to the truth of his claims; who call his 
condescension, meanness, and who dare to brand his 
meekness by the ignominious title of cowardice. 

Would you know the full merit of such humility, 
compare it with the conduct of other teachers; go 
back to the boasted days of ancient wisdom and 
virtue, and bring me one instance of humility so 
amiable, so uniform, and in all respects so becom- 
ing. In vain will you search for it in the rigid aus- 
terity of the Stoic, the ostentatious singularity of 
Socrates, or the airy negligence of Epicurus. If 
your search is disappointed in the schools of the 
philosophers, pursue it in the cells of the hermit. 
He may deplore his own defects and unworthiness 
in the sight of God; but are not those defects 
mixed with impurity of desire? He may shrink 
back from the glittering advantages of the world, 
and despise their emptiness ; but could he resist the 
bribe when offered him, or preserve his integrity 
uncorrupted amidst surrounding temptations? He 
may acknowledge the imperfections of his nature; 
but has he voluntarily submitted to those imper- 
fections? Has he put off a more glorious nature ? 
Has he left the joys of heaven, to suffer the miseries 
of earth? This elevation, this perfection of virtue, 
is to be found in Jesus alone. 

Let us now bring forward that other part of his 
character, which equally ennobles our blessed Mas- 
ter, and equally challenges our love and admiration, 
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The natural calamities, to which mankind are ex- 
posed, are often subservient to moral purposes of 
the first magnitude. Distress sometimes serves as 
a punishment for past offences, and sometimes a 
kind warning against future ones; but the suffer- 
ings of the blessed Jesus were attended by no alle- 
viating considerations of this kind. He had no 
sins to lament, no wicked inclinations to subdue, 
and yet was he harrassed by severer misfortunes 
than the most atrocious offender ever incurred. 
His distresses were not only considerable in them- 
selves, but accompanied with the most dreadful 
ageravations. His virtues furnished materials for 
accusation; his acts of extraordinary wisdom and 
power provoked the most daring contempt, and 
rancorous opposition; and, what to a generous 
heart must have produced anguish intolerable, his 
kindest intentions were misinterpreted, resented, 
counteracted, by those very persons, for whose sakes 
they were formed. His sufferings were not merely 
productive of the most agonizing pain, but attended 
by circumstances of infamy, which the conscious- 
ness of innocence would have made more insup- 
portable. Yet to those great, those numerous, 
those unmerited evils did Christ subject himself, in 
obedience to the will of his heavenly Father, and in 
concern for the salvation of lost mankind. In the 
first instance he should animate our imitation, in 
the second he claims our gratitude, and in both his 
conduct would produce its proper effect, did we se- 
riously recollect how much he has done and suffered 
for us. What misery must Christ have endured, 
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and yet what resignation of mind did he preserve 
under it, when those moving complaints burst from 
his aching heart—foxes have holes, and birds have 
their nests, but the Son of Man has not where to 
lay his head? Christ is prefigured to us, by the 
prophets under the title of a man of sorrows, ac- 
quainted with grief. His patience too, as well as 
his distresses are there foretold, when we are toid 
that as sheep before her shearers is dumb, so the 
reviled, the injured Saviour of the world opened 
not his mouth. Every part of his conduct fully 
agreed with these predictions; he was accused, 
but had no advocate; he was afflicted, but no man 
spoke comfort to his soul; he was’ persecuted, but 
no justice checked the hand of the oppressor. To 
accomplish the great purpose for which he was 
born, and to fill up that character of patience 
which he had long displayed to a wicked gene- 
ration, he closed a life of misery with a death 
of shame. He, in whose mouth was no guile, 
submitted to all the infamy of a judicial condem- 
nation; he who deserved the amplest rewards, 
far beyond the reach of human gratitude, incur- 
red the severest punishment which the licenti- 
ous malice of his enemies could suggest, or their 
power inflict; he who was the Lord and giver of 
life, subjected himself to the most painful and ig- 
nominious death. And for whom didst thou un- 
dergo this extremity of misery? for the Gentile, 
who had disobeyed thy Father—for the Jew, who 
rejected thee—for them, and every creature de- 
scended from Adam, subjected to his wretchedness 
and involved in his guilt. When, therefore, we set 
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thy counsels at nought, when we make a mock of 
thy name and spurn thy proffers of forgiveness, we 
surely know not what we do. 

I come now to show by what means we may sha- 
dow out a faint, imperfect imitation of Christ’s 
patience and humility. Pride is a stubborn root 
of the mind which seldom yields to the culture of 
philosophy or religion. No fault is more widely pre- 
dominant, and none eradicated with greater diffi- 
culty. Menthe most contracted in their sphere of ac- 
tion, the most contemptible in their talents, and the 
most profligate in their morals, are yet the slaves of 
vanity. ‘They pride themselves in the profession of 
some imaginary accomplishment; they set a false va- 
lue on petty excellence, or lay claim to approbation 
for the very excess of their faults. Did pride add only 
to the disgrace of vice and folly, we might be content 
to regard it with silent contempt; but when it sullies 
the brightest honours of virtue and learning, it 
surely deserves our most serious attention. Men 
of genius overrate their own excellence, depreciate 
the merits of others, and look down with sovereign 
contempt on those who are destitute of those talents, 
which themselves eminently possess, extravagantly 
admire, and no less scandalously abuse. Intoxi- 
cated by their superiority to the generality of the 
world, they too often aspire to independence on God; 
and by their conceited opinions of themselves, and 
their haughty treatment of others, they bring those 
very excellences into disgrace, which become amia- 
ble only by the prudence of the possessor, and re- 
spectable by their alliance with religion. On the 
other hand, men of lives otherwise unexceptionable, 
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disgrace their merit by the want of that humi- 
lity which shades over even defects, and casts new 
lustre over every virtue. Considering themselves as 
the favourites of heaven, they judge too rashly of 
the faults into which their fellow-creatures are pre- 
cipitated, and with no less candour of their own. 
Under this disposition of mind they consider them- 
selves entitled to the richest favours of Providence ; 
and should its judgment ever overtake them, they 
suspect injustice in the ways of God, and too often 
suffer the alacrity of their obedience to languish in 
proportion to the discontent of their tempers. 

There is another effect of pride, which as it is 
expressly discouraged by our blessed Lord’s Gospel, 
must not be omitted. I mean to speak of this hate- 
ful passion when it inflames the fury of resentment, 
and embitters the rancour of malevolence. Pru- 
dence, the love of peace, or perhaps a natural bene- 
volence of disposition, would often incline us to for- 
giveness, were we not obstructed by our pride. It 
represents forbearance to us under the odious and 
contemptible character of cowardice, and by setting 
before our disordered judgments the insults of an 
adversary, or the contempt of the world, fills us with 
the most uneasy apprehensions. The man, there- 
fore, whose mind is roused by a sense of injury, 
raises himself to an imaginary consequence, points 
the collective force of his rage against affronts 
which he but suspects to be intended against it, and 
suffers himself to be impelled beyond every boun- 
dary of prudence and duty through the groundless 
fear of insults, which acts of hostility only provoke, 
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and of slander, which true greatnesss of mind would 
enable him to despise, and which humility would 
teach him not to deserve. 

All these kinds of pride does the Gospel ex- 
pressly forbid; and the character of its blessed 
Author is calculated to inspire us with contrary sen- 
timents. Though the Father had communicated to 
him all knowledge, he arrogated no praise to him- 
self. Spotless as was his life, he disclaimed the 
name of God, even when his conduct unques- 
tionably entitled him to that appellation, and the 
well-meant gratitude of his hearers disposed them 
to confer it. However insulted by the rabble— 
however derided by the priests—however injured 
and reviled by those whose best interests he was 
forwarding by the best means, he suffered not 
one angry reproach to fall from his lips — not 
one angry design to rankle in his bosom, and in 
the last agony of death breathed upon them a 
prayer and apology for his murderers. Christianity 
therefore requires of us, that we convert every in- 
tellectual or natural gift of God into a moral good, 
and that we dedicate it to the service of its Author 
and the happiness of his creatures. If we have 
learning it should be employed in informing the 
ignorant, and rectifying the mistakes of our bre- 
thren. Should we have riches or power, it is our 
duty to possess them with humility, and to apply 
them with prudence and integrity. When our 
efforts, aided by the grace of God, have raised us 
to some eminence of virtue, we should endeavour to 
draw after us the love as well as reverence of the 
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world—to exhibit our good actions in the most 
amiable point of view—and to extend the influence 
of our good qualities by their association with humi- 
lity—and by showing the effects of religion on our 
thoughts as well as lives, to win others to imitation. 
In a word, would we conform to that lovely pattern 
which Christ has set us, we must encourage the 
most charitable thoughts of our neighbours, and 
the most humiliating of ourselves. We must be 
benevolent to our friends, merciful to our enemies, 
respectful to our superiors, kind to our equals, and 
courteous to all mankind. It were amply worth 
our while to cultivate this frame of mind, had we 
in view only that serenity and peace which it im- 
mediately produces; but humility is productive of 
yet happier consequences. It attracts the love of 
all good men, and seizes the admiration even of 
the bad. It guards us from those indignities to 
which a haughty carriage, or a contentious temper 
lays men open; or should any injury be offered to 
us, or should any calamity ever overtake us, the 
general sense of the world will rise in our favour, 
and we shall find numbers ready to assert our inno- 
cence, and to promote our security. Above all, it 
entitles us to the approbation of Almighty God, and 
animates with the most comfortable expectations of 
his descent to judgment, who will distinguish, 
doubtless, by the most ample recompence, that vir- 
tue which was the most characteristic ornament of 
his own most exemplary life. 

There is a peculiar propriety in the stress which the 
Gospel lays upon humility. When we are once peos- 
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sessed with a proper sense of our own unworthiness, 
and of God’s excellence, we see at once the necessity 
of our obedience to his will, and we feel the strongest 
motives urging us on to the performance of every 
other duty. On this basis the whole superstructure 
of a Christian is laid with the greatest security, and 
may be raised to the highest degree of perfection. 
Hence it is that humility leads us to the other virtue, 
to which the Apostle engages us, and enables us 
to practise it in its utmost extent. The sufferings 
of Christ were both in kind and degree such as no 
man ever endured. If then he endured them with 
tranquillity of mind—if he became subject to them 
for the sake of encouraging our patience and for- 
warding our everlasting happiness, it surely becomes 
us not to oppose his gracious purposes towards us. 
The miseries that are brought upon us in our 
present state of imperfection, are frequently derived 
from our own imprudence or misbehaviour. Where 
this is the cause, it were the extremity of wicked- 
ness to charge on God's severity that very distress 
which is an effect of his mercy, and which could 
not have taken place in any degree, had not our 
conduct deserved chastisement. If they be intended 
only for the trials of our virtue, we are destitute of 
all prudence, we are lost to a just sense of our own 
interest in depriving ourselves by impatience of 
those many blessings, which patience extracts from 
the bitterest afflictions. Though his hand lies hard 
upon us—though he has vexed us with his storms, 
we are yet forbid to renounce our subjection to him, 
or to despair of his mercy, when it is just and fit 
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for us to be the objects of it. Immediate consola- 
tion will flow in upon us if we call to mind the 
gracious purposes he accomplishes by our misfor- 
tunes, and the many alleviations by which even the 
heaviest calamity become less intolerable. Relief 
may be in store for us on this side of the grave; 
and should it be refused here, we may be assured 
that the highest rewards are treasured up for our 
patience hereafter. The recollection of those afflic- 
tions with which we have struggled—all the suffer- 
ings under which we have laboured, will then re- 
dound to our greater comfort. All tears will be 
wiped from all faces for ever, and we shall expe- 
rience the happy accomplishment of that promise 
by which our Lord encouraged his disciples to pa- 
tience and resignation, when he said that “ your 
sorrow shall be turned into joy.” 

To direct us to the exercise of this patience, the 
Gospel sets before us the example of Christ. No 
man like him felt the pangs of disappointed bene- 
volence, of traduced innocence, and of insulted dig- 
nity. No man was equally exposed to the miseries 
of poverty, to the insolence of wealth, to the affronts 
which pride casts on patient merit, to the distresses 
which oppression heaps on the friendless and un- 
protected. 

It becomes us rather to observe his strict in- 
junction to qualify ourselves for his mercies by an 
implicit submission to his will, to conform ourselves 
in all respects to his example, and in every senti- 
ment of our hearts, every action of our lives, to be 
of the same mind which was in the Lord Jesus. 
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In the consequences of his virtues, we may discern 
an earnest of that recompence which our own will 
at last receives. The Scriptures inform us that God 
raised his blessed Son to higher glory in conse- 
quence of his holy life, his obedience towards God, 
and his benevolence towards man. Now the whole 
analogy of the Gospel obliges us to confine these re- 
wards to the human condition of Christ. His 
divine nature, indeed, was essentially incapable of 
increase or diminution; but his human might be 
distinguished by greater or less instances of virtue, 
by higher or lower degrees of glory. In this nature 
he accomplished their salvation by the purity of his 
precepts, the righteousness of his conduct, and by 
that merciful atonement which his death on the 
cross effected for the sins of the world. To this 
nature therefore, is the recompence which the Gos- 
pel describes in such exalted terms necessarily con- 
fined: and thus bestowed, it becomes an additional 
proof of the value God sets upon virtue, and the 
strongest encouragement for us to practise it. The 
whole system of revelation tends to crush every 
struggle that pride can make in defence of vice. It 
informs us of the utter inability we labour under to 
supply our own wants, to gratify our most innocent 
desires, or guard against those dangers to which our 
tranquillity, our safety, nay our very being are 
hourly exposed. It informs us, that our most con- 
summate wisdom is foolishness in the sight of God 
—that our most boasted accomplishments shrink to 
nothing when compared to his perfections—that our 
best services, so far from entitling us to the appro- 
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bation of an infinite God, barely screens us from his 
displeasure. It informs us, above all, that if Christ 
had not lived, we must have been left in a most de- 
plorable state of ignorance about the nature of our 
duty—that if he had not died the most strenuous 
endeavours to perform it must have been inefhi- 
cacious. By presenting this view of our own 
wretchedness, it. puts a check on the rebellious, pre- 
sumptuous spirit of man, and it invites us to con- 
template this character of Christ, in order to in- 
spire us with better and juster sentiments. 

If then we raise up within ourselves a spirit of 
humility and meekness—if we resign to every ap- 
pointment of Providence with tranquillity and cheer- 
fulness, we shall have acted up to the commands of 
our blessed Master, and advanced in our imitation 
of him to the highest summits of virtue which man 
can reach. We may be secure of admittance into those 
mansions where our imperfections will be removed, 
our pious purposes strengthened, our capacities of 
moral excellence enlarged, and where, by endless 
progression in holiness, we shall be growing more 
and more to the fulness of the stature of the man 
of God. . 

We may then look to that hour when the Chris- 
tian warfare shall be succeeded by the Christian 
triumph—when our patience will be rewarded with 
the most transporting happiness, and our bumility 
crowned with the most exalted glory, if the same 
mind, the same heart, be in us which was in Christ 
Jesus. 
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SERMON XLI* 


ON BENEVOLENCE. 


MatTrHew xxii. 39. 


And the second is like unto it, thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself. 


TxHoucu the authority by which Religion demands 
our obedience is peculiar to itself, yet the precepts 
by which it regulates our conduct, are founded on 
the great and immutable laws of rectitude, on the 
constitution of human nature, and on the corres- 
pondence of that constitution with the various 
events of human life. The Scriptures, it is well 
known, accommodate their phraseology to the ap- 
prehensions of the bulk of mankind, who have 
neither leisure nor ability for profound research and 
accurate discrimination. ‘They direct us to practise 
such duties as are approved by every uncorrupt 
person to whom they are proposed. But they 
neither amuse our curiosity nor exercise our judg- 
ments by investigations into final causes, nor by 
curious disquisitions upon the absolute and compa- 
rative force of our affections, and upon the appear- 
ances which they exhibit in a mixed or in a separate 
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state. These disquisitions and those investigations 
are indeed properly and solely the province of our 
own reason; and when conducted with a serious 
regard to the discovery of truth and to the interests 
of virtue, they illustrate the propriety of every rule 
which Christianity has laid down for the improve- 
ment of our minds, of every check which is thrown 
upon our unsocial or selfish pursuits, of every 
command which is given to purify and elevate the 
soul by the love of God, or to soften and expand it 
by the love of man. 

In the chapter of the text a lawyer, or one of 
those persons who professed to be skilful in the 
law of Moses, and to resolve any difficulties concern- 
ing it, had, for the purpose of tempting Christ, 
inquired of him, “what was the first command- 
ment?” He thought, probably, that the founder of 
a new religion would betray some freak of singu- 
larity, or some sally of zeal in a new dogma, which 
might invalidate the pretensions, or contradict the 
precepts, of the Jewish Legislator, and if such a 
dogma had been brought forward, he was prepared, 
no doubt, to represent Jesus as a teacher who sub- 
verted the established notions of morality, and 
encroached upon the sacred authority of the law. 
He received, however, an answer which equally dis- 
appointed his cunning, and mortified his malevo- 
lence; for Jesus said to him, “ Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, with all thy soul, 
and with all thy mind. This is the first and great 
commandment, and the second is like unto it, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. On 
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these two commandments hang the law and the 
Prophets. 

Now the words of the second commandment, 
which, no less than those of the first, were so 
judiciously adapted to the particular occasion upon 
which our Lord pronounced them, point out also 
the benevolent character which pervades every part 
of the Christian dispensation itself, every end for 
which it professes to be designed, and every direc- 
tion which is employed to attain it. When explored 
to their deepest principles, and pursued to their 
most remote consequences, they reconcile us to the 
appointment of that physical evil, which, in the 
present constitution of things, 1s necessary even to 
the production of moral good. They show that all 
our better affections may be so improved, and our 
lower so corrected, as to become severally instru- 
mental in working out the utmost possible happi- 
ness which in this mixed and imperfect state is 
placed within our reach. And this will appear 
plainly to every one who considers the importance, 
the extent, and the purity of benevolence, as taught 
in the Scriptures. For when Jesus connects the 
love of our neighbour with the love of God, he 
shows that piety is defective and unavailing without 
active virtue. When he represents the love of our- 
selves as the measure of our love to others, he 
carries up our best social faculties to their highest 
point of excellence. When he directly enjoins the 
exercise of the benevolent affections, he indirectly 
forbids the indulgence of the malignant; for his 
words, you will do well to observe, refer to a 
passage, in which those affections are openly con- 
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trasted, and in which the one are expressly con- 
demned, and the other as expressly approved. 
“ Thou shalt not avenge, says Moses, nor bear any 
grudge against the children of thy people; but 
thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself” Of this 
duty then we cannot admit that it makes only a 
subordinate and incidental part of our Lord’s in- 
structions ; for it is inculcated by him repeatedly, 
and under circumstances too, which mark its im- 
portance more distinctly than if it had been stated 
merely in the form of a general declaration that 
Moses had so taught, or of a general direction that 
we should so act. It was produced, you see, for the 
confutation of the insidious lawyer, who questioned 
Christ upon the great fundamental articles of reli- 
gion. It was produced and explained to the con- 
fusion of the rich young man, who supposed himself 
to have kept all the commandments from his youth 
up, and yet was deficient in the true spirit of charity. 
It was produced to the satisfaction of the ingenious 
scribe, who inquired seriously, who answered, say 
the Scriptures, discreetly, and was by Jesus Christ 
himself pronounced to be not far from the kingdom 
of God. It is called a brief but comprehensive 
saying by St. Paul. It is dignified by the title of 
the royal law in the Epistle of Saint James. In 
short, it appears, both in the estimation of Christ 
and his Apostles, to have been the test-.of all faith, 
and the very bond of all virtue. 

Religion can only be considered as a great mean of 
some great end; that end, whether you view it asa 
physical effect, or a moral reward of an improvement, 
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must be happiness; and that happiness, if, according 
to the full import of the precept, we loved each other, 
would be most successfully promoted, most widely 
diffused, and most surely enjoyed. But in vain 
should we be commanded to love our neighbour, 
unless we were placed in a situation where that love 
could exert itself, unless our reason distinctly per- 
ceived the fitness of such exertion, and unless the 
impulses of our own minds concurred with the 
authority of Revelation, in cherishing and support- 
ing the principle of benevolence. There is, however, 
a mischievous and deceitful kind of philosophy, the 
patrons of which indulge their spleen, or display 
their sagacity, in the most humiliating descriptions 
of human nature. The very same men who would 
prepossess us against Christianity, as a gloomy and 
a degrading system, have endeavoured to weaken 
the ordinary, and, in truth, the most efficacious 
obligations to virtue, by showing that we are incapa- 
ble of being virtuous—that in every attempt we 
make to deserve the approbation of our own minds, 
we are under the secret, though irresistible influence, 
of self delusion—that our supposed excellencies are 
real imperfections—that our social affections are 
only modifications of the selfish—that it is impossi- 
ble for us to love our neighbour sincerely and 
purely—and that every action by which we mitigate 
his sufferings, or promote his well being, proceeds 
from the love which we latently and indirectly bear 
to ourselves. But if the opinions of these writers 
be well-founded, the precept of our Lord would 
doubtless be frivolous, and even insulting. It 
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would set our characters, as Christians, at variance 
with our conditions as men; and, under the pre- 
tended sanction of God’s authority, it would seem 
to impose a duty which God himself has not ena- 
bled us to fulfil. 

In order, therefore, both to illustrate and to justify 
the precept of loving our neighbour as ourselves, I 
shall first endeavour to show that a principle of be- 
nevolence really exists in the human mind. 

Secondly, I shall inquire in what manner that 
principle is formed; and I shall adopt and defend 
the opinion of those philosophers who deduce it, 
not from instinct, but association. 

Thirdly, I shall consider the degree in which it 
operates, both as an affection and a duty. 

Fourthly, I shall trace out the respect which it 
bears to the whole of our nature. 

Lastly, for reasons which will hereafter be men- 
tioned, I shall correct some mistakes, and obviate 
some objections, which have arisen upon the quali- 
ties and extent of benevolence, part, it may be, 
from the ambiguities of language, and part, I fear, 
from the refinements of speculation. 

The limits assigned to discourses from the pulpit, 
will prevent me from delivering all the observations 
which I have had occasion to make in this compre- 
hensive, and, I hope, not inaccurate view of the 
subject; and as some of them lie rather removed 
from the train of thinking usually pursued in 
sermons, I have the consolation to reflect that such 
parts may be omitted * without any inconvenience. 
I have therefore selected the first and the last heads 


* The whole is here printed. 
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as most proper to be produced, and from the discus- 
sion of them, cither in this or a subsequent dis- 
course, I shall find opportunities for passing on, 
to that important branch of the virtue which is 
more immediately connected with the purpose of 
our present meeting. Let me, however, premise 
that upon a topic which has been so often and so 
ably discussed, every attempt at novelty would argue 
the weakest affectation, or the most offensive arro- 
gance. You will, therefore, consider the opinions 
which I am going to lay before you as the result of 
my own impartial inquiry and serious reflection. 
They will not be recommended by any artifices of 
refinement, or any splendour of declamation. They 
are to be appreciated only by their truth and their 
importance; and they will be addressed not to the 
tumultuous and transient emotions of your passions, 
but to the calm and sober suggestions of your 
reason. First, then, I shall shew that the principle 
of benevolence does exist in the human mind. 

In many inquiries which relate to the natural 
course of external things we are for a time perplexed, 
either by contrary and irreconcileable appearances, 
or by sudden deviations frem the general order, or 
by some minute and singular circumstance which 
deters us from assigning the phenomenon to any 
general and known class. So secret, indeed, and so 
intricate are the operations of causes which are 
totally independent of human agency, that our pro- 
pensity to apply some received principle to a fact 
hitherto unexplained, is itself a fruitful source of 
error; and hence it has been remarked, that among 
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many solutions which may be offered, the antece- 
dent probability lies in favour of that which would 
be first rejected by a superficial observer, and which 
occurs last even to the most attentive. But when 
we would examine what passes in our own minds— 
what is subject to our own understanding and will— 
what is to govern our own behaviour—and to deter- 
mine our own happiness, the cause which more im- 
mediately presents itself is generally the true one ; 
and though very recondite and very subtle explica- 
tions may gratify our vanity, they for the most part 
mislead our judgements. We are made indeed for 
action, not for knowledge; or rather for knowledge, 
so far as it affects action, and therefore we are most 
interested, as we are also most qualified, to know 
ourselves; and are guided by the united force of 
observation and sympathy, to ascribe the same facul- 
ties and the same affections to our fellow creatures. 

Now the general consent of mankind, as to the 
reality of benevolence, can only be the result of 
general experience. About the motions of bodies, 
or about the composition and energy of material 
objects, we may be deceived by the most striking 
appearances. Nay, upon the causes by which men 
are sometimes actuated, we, in particular instances, 
may be at a loss to decide, because our general rules 
are suspended, and because the very same experience 
which forms them, prepares us to suspend them by 
the imperfections of the best and the errors of 
the wisest men, by the sudden starts of caprice pre- 
dominating over reason, and by the influence of ca- 
sual situations, unknown indeed to the observer, but 
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powerful enough to drive off the agent from the ordi- 
nary bias of his temper. But in speaking of benevo- 
lence weare describing surely our own real feelings,and 
though the motives of men, being sometimes mixed, es- 
cape our notice, even while we are acting from them, 
reflection easily separates those which were at first 
blended, and enables us to analyze them, however 
complex, into their primary and constituent parts. He 
that mourns for the sufferings of a man by whose 
counsels he has been directed in difficulty, by whose 
beneficence he has been supported in distress, or by 
whose kind and assiduous attentions he has been 
consoled in the pangs of sickness or under the pres- 
sure of sorrow, may be supposed to intermingle 
some considerations of his own private happiness, 
to anticipate the loss of every fond endearment, 
every generous exertion, which he once experienced, 
and which he now remembers with the more pain- 
ful anxiety, because he is to experience them no 
more. But reverse the case, and imagine the bene- 
factor to stand in sad and silent anguish over the 
sufferings of him to whom he has formerly shown 
kindness, without the prospect of return. In this 
instance surely sympathy is the effect of mere un- 
mixed benevolence, and so far as it is invigorated 
by the recollection of services performed, it shows 
only the force of the principle, which clings to its 
object with tender solicitude, when the power of 
supplying relief is for ever lost. 1f this be resolved 
into the mechanical power of habit, I must ask—the 
habit of what? and the obvious answer is—the habit 
of loving and of being beloved, where mutual bene- 
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volence is included—the habit of doing kindness 
without receiving it, from which every direct and 
every indirect kind of selfishness is alike excluded. 
But even in the former case there is at least a por- 
tion of benevolence, and except in the basest minds 
it is such a portion as outweighs every regard to 
our own personal interest. Subsequent reflection, 
I allow, may bring that interest steadily and coolly 
within our view, and where the tempers of men are 
radically and habitually selfish, it may at last absorb 
every other consideration. But in the first agonies 
of grief we perceive only the distress of him that 
relieved us—we feel our thoughts rebound from all 
future concerns of our own to the concerns of ano- 
ther which lie before us—we form hasty and vehe- 
ment wishes to afford some alleviation; and we are 
pained at not having the ability because we have the 
inclination to afford it effectually The whole of 
this question is to be considered then as a question 
of fact, and consequently must be determined by a 
number of actions, which, though performed under 
different circumstances, directed to different exter- 
nal objects, and blended perhaps with different ex- 
ternal perceptions, are, in part, materially and for- 
mally the same, and are therefore ascribed to the 
same common principle. 

Now we are all conscious of having done acts of 
kindness for the sake of others, and this conscious- 
ness, let me add, has at some time or other, or in 
some degree or other, existed in the most vicious 
natures. They have felt, it may be, the glow of 
filial or parental affection—they have been melted 
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at the sight of distress in the partner of their un- 
lawful love—they have exulted in the prosperity of 
their associates in wickedness, even when they had 
no share in the spoil—they have been themselves 
the objects of relief, from a friend, or a neighbour, 
or a stranger—and they have felt some faint emo- 
tions of gratitude, which is itself a species of bene- 
volence, and which is never excited, unless we 
ascribe the kindness conferred to a benevolent 
motive. 

But do we not see many shocking instances in 
which the unsocial affections break out to the an- 
noyance of the unoffending, and even the destruction 
of the helpless ? Unquestionably ; and we also should 
see them rage more frequently and more fatally, if 
the social were cold and sluggish. But though our 
sense of pain be more acute than the sense of plea- 
sure, we must not conclude, that what inflicts the 
one has upon the whole a wider and a greater effi- 
cacy than what produces the other. We must not 
forget that the malignant passions tend ultimately 
to correct themselves by tormenting the possessor ; 
and that the benevolent acquire fresh strength from 
every fresh gratification. 

Indeed it has been justly maintained that, in the 
absence of rancorous envy or confirmed resentment, 
positive ill-will can have no place in the breast of 
man. During the eager pursuit of some end in which 
our own seeming good is concerned, we may be op- 
pressive and perfidious; but we cannot feel a love 
for oppression and perfidy as such, and we have a 
kind of instinctive perception, that, if the same end 
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could have been attained by different means, we 
should readily have employed them. Here then the 
heart pronounces in favour of the good of others as 
an object upon the whole preferable. 

The degree in which benevolence operates is cer- 
tainly different in different men, and in the same 
men it is different at different times. But be it 
ever so transient and ever so rare, it is always ac- 
companied by a pleasure equal, if not superior, to 
that which attends the gratification of our other de- 
sires; and by a sentiment of self-approbation, so 
firm and so unequivocal as to exclude all possibility 
of mistake. By the very frame of our nature we 
are impatient of the contrary feeling, and therefore 
if we forbear to do good when it is in our power 
to do it, we try to escape from the sense of our own 
unworthiness—we seek for excuses to justify the 
omission—we veil over unfeelingness with the name 
of prudence—or we affect to show our discernment 
in imputing to the object some defect, which ren- 
dered him undeserving of our regard. But in the 
exercise of benevolence there is a simplicity which 
finds no occasion for such evasions, and which rests 
in the motive to act, and in the action itself, with 
undissembled and undiminished affiance. The con- 
duct of men in these opposite situations carries, I 
must confess, to my mind the clearest conviction. 
When we really are selfish, we would appear to our- 
selves and to others benevolent; and when we are 
internally benevolent we have no suspicion of having 
been selfish. I say not, that in our beneficent ac- 
tions, selfish motives are never included; but I do 
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say, that this very fact supplies a test for deciding 
when they are not included. For, as the existence 
of such motives is known by immediate conscious- 
ness, or by reflection; from the absence of such know- 
ledge, we may, in any case, infer the absence of such 
motives. Again, if in a sudden burst of passion, or 
from the deliberate suggestions of malice, we have 
done evil to another, yet we soon shrink from the 
remembrance of our own deformity—we involunta- 
rily refer even a cruel action to the standard of be- 
nevolence—we frame various pleas to satisfy our- 
selves that we have not deviated from it very far— 
and, in the failure of those pleas, we suffer the 
keenest and most unabated. cumpunction. Thus 
the influence of our better affections returns upon 
us after we have indulged the worst, and every 
transgression of our duty leads to a new and addi- 
tional proof of the importance of the duty itself. 
The clear and intelligible distinctions which have 
been made about a general and a particular benevo- 
lence are themselves proofs of its reality; for what 
we are able thus to distinguish we must know to 
be real, and in proportion as the subjects of distinc- 
tion are multiplied, they evince more strongly the 
existence of the affection which is thus diversified 
and dilated. There is a general benevolence quite 
independent of friendship, of connection, of per- 
sonal esteem, and in consequence of which we are 
not totally indifferent to the happiness and misery 
of others, but perceive some kind and some degree 
both of satisfaction in their enjoyments, and of un- 
easiness for their sorrow—enjoyments, be it ob- 
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served, which bring with them no actual or even 
ideal advantage to ourselves, and sorrows from 
which we suffer and apprehend no inconvenience. 
There is also a particular benevolence which arises 
perhaps from the experience of kindnesses perform- 
ed to ourselves, or from a sense of merit in others, 
or from a consciousness of our own close and fami- 
liar connection with them. But if the original 
sentiment itself did not exist, the circumstances also 
which quicken its operations and direct its aims, 
either would have no existence, or would not pro- 
duce the effects assigned to them. Had we no 
power to love our fellow-creatures, we should never 
be united to them by the bonds of friendship—we 
should not from the mere perception of exact 
justice feel more pleasure from the prosperity of 
the good than from that of the bad—we should 
make little or no distinction between a stranger 
and a neighbour, or a benefactor and an enemy— 
and should survey with equal indifference the great- 
est happiness and the greatest misery of those 
among whom we live. Upon all the instances of par- 
ticular benevolence here enumerated, let me observe 
that they are to be considered as not only evidences 
of its reality, but as measures also of its strength. 
But further, at some period of our life, we all 
of us evidently take a less or greater interest 
in the welfare of some one fellow-creature, and in 
proportion as this interest embraces more objects 
and pushes us on to more exertions, the principle 
itself is supposed to be more vigorous. Why then 
have we such an interest at all? That no real 
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advantage flows to ourselves we may know from 
the slightest reflection, yet we are interested before 
and after we reflect; and that an interest which we 
perceive and acknowledge to be imaginary, should 
make us both feel and act—feel, I mean, continu- 
ally, and act deliberately, as if it were real—seems to 
me scarcely intelligible in theory, and is utterly un- 
warranted by practice. But the difficulty of admit- 
ting selfishness as the indirect cause of benevolence 
increases when we sacrifice a known good, as such, 
to an imaginary good apprehended as such; nor is 
this difficulty solved by saying that in cases which 
confessedly affect ourselves, we often prefer the pre- 
sent and less good to a distant and a greater ; forin 
making this wrong choice we have a distinct view of 
the object chosen—we suppose it immediately within 
our grasp—we form dark and confused expectations 
of not forfeiting the more remote alternative—and at 
all events we know ourselves, and ourselves alone, 
to be properly and directly concerned. He that is 
versed in the artifices of the world, and carries his 
thoughts over a long line of distant contingencies 
shall be allowed, if you please, sometimes to give re- 
lief from views of vanity or advantage—to act plausi- 
bly without feeling tenderly—to fix by a sudden 
glance his strongest wishes upon the future grati- 
tude of the sufferer, or the future praise of the be- 
holder. But what motive, I would ask, either of 
pride or interest impels the rude inhabitant of the 
bleak and barren coast to snatch from destruction 
the shipwrecked traveller? Amidst the beatings of 
the storm and the cries of the sufferer has he time to 
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recollect that a fellow-creature, whom he has never 
seen before, may hereafter become the companion of 
his solitude and the friend of his bosom, and may 
assist him in counteracting the wiles of his ene- 
mies, in repelling the attacks of the beast of the 
forest, or warding off the inclemency of the wintry 
blast? No. The scene before him rushes upon 
his notice, and engrosses it entirely; the distress of 
another makes him insensible even to his own dan- 
ger—he sympathizes without effort, and he relieves 
without premeditation. Such are the effects of be- 
nevolence, even upon the untutored mind of a bar- 
barian ; and when those effects are not produced, 
whence arises our detestation against the merciless 
ruffian who imbrues his hand in the blood of a help- 
less stranger, and seizes for his own use even the 
scanty and wretched reliques which the fury of the 
elements had spared? Is it because he neglected 
his own interests—or because he mistook them? Is 
it not because he did love himself most per- 
versely and most immoderately—because he did not 
love another man, by whom he was never beloved — 
because he did not serve, where he had never been 
served—because he was quite callous to the social, and 
quite enslaved to the selfish and unsocial affections ? 

If we turn our attention towards civilized life, 
the complex and jarring interests of men _ will 
he found to obstruct and to debilitate our kinder 
feelings, but not to destroy them. Motives, some- 
times virtuous and sometimes prudential, may point 
our benevolence to this or that purpose, and bend it 
to this or that object in preference to another pur- 
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pose and another object. But if we weigh toge- 
ther all the effects which an improved state of so- 
ciety has upon our conduct and our hearts, we shall 
perceive that benevolence had no small share in pro- 
ducing those improvements, and that those im- 
provements in their turn direct benevolence to 
purposes, upon the whole, more useful, and diffuse 
it among objects more numerous and more diver- 
sified. Even the impressions which are made 
upon our minds by fictitious representations, bear a 
strong resemblance to the feelings we have expe- 
rienced from real events, and are in truth derived 
from them. The sufferings of afflicted virtue, and 
the outrages of triumphant wickedness strike us 
forcibly, even when we are conscious that the in- 
stances themselves have never existed; and the praise 
we give to the talents of a writer is proportionate, 
not merely to the intenseness of the feelings which 
he has set in motion, but to the just degree in which 
he has adapted characters and incidents to our na- 
tural sympathies. In the same manner we are af- 
fected by the records of history, when we read 
events which have passed long ago, and in which the 
most violent effort of our imagination cannot long 
support us in the belief of any interest which we 
can call our own. ‘The intellectual taste of man is 
here regulated by his moral feelings, and those feel- 
ings too lead him to rejoice in the good of which he 
never partook, and to weep over the evil by which 
he never suffered. The historian and the poet may 
themselves be often under the influence of malig- 
nant passions in their intercourse with mankind; 
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but for what reason do they appeal only to the be- 
nevolent affections of their readers? Surely from 
experience of the same affections in themselves— 
from conviction of the force with which they 
operate when they are not clogged by motives per- 
ceived and acknowledged to ihe selfish—from ac- 
curate and repeated observations upon the human 
mind which, nearly in the same manner, though 
perhaps in different degrees of intenseness or con- 
tinuance, is affected by the distant and the near, by 
the fictitious and the real. Shall we then suffer 
the abstruse and precarious deductions of perverted 
ingenuity to prevail over the common language and 
common apprehensions of the world — over the 
plain and uncorrupted suggestions of our own bo- 
soms—over the appea! which by the most admired 
writings, is made professedly and made successfully 
to our taste—over the commands of religion when 
addressed to our moral sense—over our perceptions 
of right—over the consciousness of our obligation 
to perform it—over the satisfaction we feel when it 
is actually performed? Shall the precept of Jesus, 
to love our neighbour, be thought less founded on 
the powers of social beings than the harsh and pa- 
radoxical representations. of those deceivers, who 
would persuade us that we are capable only of 
loving ourselves? The controversy may soon be 
decided, if we search our own understandings and 
our own lives—if we consult, not the wayward and 
precarious opinions of men who have called in sin- 
gularity to the aid of sophistry, but the solid and 
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malignity in the very first moment of fierce and 
wild gratification is attended with pain nearly equal 
to the satisfaction, and in the close is assailed by the 
most exquisite and most unmingled torments ; but 
that benevolence brings with it pleasure in the de- 
sire itself, pleasure in the immediate indulgence, 
pure and increasing pleasure in every repeated effort 
of reflection. 

Many of our principles about right and wrong 
may be perverted by education and habit ; or they 
may be overborne by corrupt example, by some do- 
mineering appetite, or by the crooked and narrow 
dictates of deliberate self-love. Yet some principle 
is lodged within the most abandoned minds. It is 
referred to when we reflect upon action, and forces 
itself upon us in all our observations upon the con- 
duct and the characters of men. Thus benevolence 
itself may have a baser alloy in some of its exer- 
tions. It may be chilled and polluted by an immo- 
derate regard to ourselves ; it may be enfeebled and 
oppressed by particular sentiments of hatred to- 
wards others. Yet it is secretly deposited within 
our breasts, it takes us by surprise when our own 
good is not balanced against the good of another. 
When exercised by others it seizes us by a kind of 
virtuous contagion, and even where it is too faint to 
rouse us into action, it consumes its force upon our 
feelings, which upon the first slight view of their 
corresponding objects cannot be repelled, and which, 
upon review, cannot be mistaken. 

The moral world, I confess, is stocked with diffi- 
culties, and the inconsistencies of man make up no 
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inconsiderable part of them. But the very idea of 
inconsistence implies surely some good, some inter- 
mixture of good, and the chief wonder of a reflecting 
mind is that good should not predominate. Now as 
to benevolence there seems to me no affection about 
the properties of which we are less open to mistake, 
for it is called forth, we should remember, in every 
station from the highest to the lowest, in the social 
intercourse of every day, in almost every sentiment 
and every action where the happiness of others can 
be influenced by our own agency. It often inter- 
mingles itself with our sense of justice, since we can- 
not abstain from wrong forbidden, without a reflex 
idea that the sum of human happiness would be in- 
creased by the voluntary performance of right. It 
controls the fury of appetite, by holding up to us 
the baneful effects which indulgence would produce 
upon the peace and upon the interests of those who 
are near and dear to us. In a principle, therefore, 
which recurs thus powerfully and thus often, it 
were vain to expect delusion, constant and inces- 
sant delusion — a delusion so gross as to confound 
our most distinct and vivid ideas of self, and that 
which is not self—so extensive, as to pervade all 
gradations of rank, all varieties of temper, talent, 
and character, all countries, whether rude or ci- 
vilized, and, I may add, all generations, past, pre- 
sent, and to come. 

Among the numerous hypotheses which have 
been started, to astonish the mind by their singu- 
gularity, and to embarrass it by their intricacy, the 
pre-eminence, perhaps, is due to that which would 
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seduce us from the belief of a material world. Yet, 
however our understanding may be for a time 
chained up in suspense, the eye, the ear, the hand, 
soon dissolve the charm, and all the employments 
of life, all its pleasures and all its duties, go forward 
with little interruption from the strange and fleeting 
illusion. But the selfish system, tending as it does 
to introduce such perplexity and dismay into the 
intellectual and moral world that is within us, to- 
gether with such disorder and such disasters into 
the natural world that is without us, must create 
in every attentive mind a more serious alarm. In- 
stead of being confined to the obscure and mazy 
recesses of metaphysics, this system comes forth 
and meets us in the most beaten paths of active life. 
The cheerless influence of it descends from the 
head to the heart. It dries up all the springs of 
affection and confidence towards our fellow-crea- 
tures. It makes us look back with frightful dis- 
content, or with sullen distrust, or with wild amaze- 
ment, upon ourselves; and because it not only warps 
our speculations, but cramps our practice, it de- 
serves to be reprobated as well as to be confuted. 
To the barbarous activity of those who disseminate 
it, let me then oppose the example of him who has 
taught us to love our neighbour as ourselves — of 
him who has shown by the brightest instances the 
practicability and the efficacy of the precept — of 
him who has softened the awful grandeur of his 
own extraordmary and supernatural power, by 
bringing down the exertions of it to a kind of level 
with our ordinary conceptions of benevolence — of 
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him who has spread a moral sort of character over 
those stupendous facts which were to form the pri- 
mary and appropriate evidences of his religion — of 
him who, in order to animate our virtue, as well as 
to confirm our faith, cleansed the leper, healed the 
sick, and, in the beautiful language of his inspired 
follower, “went about doing good.” 

II. But whatever assurance we may have for the 
actual existence of benevolence, and with whatever 
ease we may after action detach it from the adhe- 
sion of any other affection, some diversity of opi- 
nion may arise when we endeavour to trace out its 
origin. In the fulness of its meridian glory we 
may collect the rays into a focus, or as by a prism 
we may separate them as it were into primordial 
colours. But when we trace it to the first dawn of 
our reason, our view becomes less distinct, and we 
are compelled to be satisfied with the few faint 
glimmerings, through which the operations of the 
mind are made known to us before our faculties 
have emerged from the darkness, in which they are 
enveloped in a state of mere sensation. I shall 
therefore, in the second place, endeavour to show in 
what manner benevolence is formed within us. 
Now, though ina practical sense I would admit, 
and shall have occasion hereafter to employ the dis- 
tinction that has been made between rational and 
instinctive benevolence, I feel some reluctance 
in allowing the affection to be an instinct either in 
the popular or the philosophical meaning of the 
word; andI think that it may be clearly and satisfac- 
torily explained, if we resolve it into association. 
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I use this term, though I am aware that philoso- 
phers employ the word combination to express the 
generic idea of which composition and association 
are the two species. Composition, they say, takes 
place when we form one single complex idea, the 
parts of which always recur and are made known to 
us by one name. But association happens when 
they always appear indeed together, but are not 
blended in one mass——do not draw on each other by 
any visible relation, and are not distinguished by any 
_ one definite and appropriate word; but the opera- 
tions of our minds in both cases bear a near affinity 
one to another. It is not always easy to determine 
to which class some of our ideas are to be referred ; 
and as all our associations are progressive, are capa- 
ble of increase, and subject to variations more or 
less accidental, I would be understood to extend 
the word to that state of mind, in which the coales- 
cence of our ideas assumes something of a general 
nature, and is marked, like joy or sorrow, love or 
hatred, by a general and fixed appellation. We 
are born not only without virtue, and without vice, 
but even without those passions which, as they are 
more or less indulged, or well or ill directed, be- 
come the source of both. Those passions them- 
selves are preceded by states of pleasure and pain, 
which generate love or hatred towards their respec- 
tive causes. They are in truth collections of simple 
ideas joined together by association, and are excited 
by the external objects of nature, and by the va- 
rious incidents of human life. Even in infancy, 
when a number of ideas crowd upon the mind, we 
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have a faculty of turning our notice to those which 
strike us more strongly, and of selecting them from 
the rest of their concomitants. The agreeableness 
of these ideas makes the notice itself more frequently 
repeated, and as the organs of our mind fall, as 
it were, more easily into the modifications to 
which they have been used, frequency of appear- 
ance will produce an effect similar to vigour of im- 
pression. The constant connection of two or more 
ideas, in time and place, will cause them to coalesce 
more firmly ; and as our experience with outward 
objects, and our intercourse with other men, disco- 
ver to us more qualities in the zdiata themselves, 
our ideas of reflection are not only coupled with 
each other, but with those which were originally 
derived from sensation; and when this combination 
is once formed, it may indeed be a little strength- 
ened or a little weakened by accidental causes, but 
it will remain in the mind without any voluntary 
effort of our own to preserve it. Thus we work out 
not only our abstract ideas, but our very passions 
by our own activity, not indeed with a direct pur- 
pose so to do, but because our minds are irresistibly 
impelled to fix upon striking objects, and because 
our affections in a course of time prompt us to 
look forward to the future, enlarge our enjoyments 
beyond the sphere of sensation and appetite, and 
invite us to perpetual employment by suggesting 
objects about which we may be employed. Thus 
reflection supplies the office of that mechanical fa- 
culty by which our attention was first drawn to that 
which affected us most powerfully, and leads back 
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our thoughts to the source from which satisfaction 
was first perceived, either when we avoided evil, or 
when we pursued good—when we did so from a 
feeling of love or hatred—when love and hatred 
themselves arose from pleasure or from pain. And 
here I would observe, that the effects of intenseness 
in those feelings are not to be overlooked ; for whe- 
ther they be pleasing or painful, the degree in 
which they act makes a strong impression upon 
our memory, connects the return of the object with 
the remembrance of the feeling, and having affixed 
to that object a sentiment of love or hatred, impels 
us to seek or to shun it. 

In aid of our own immediate and proper experi- 
ence, the propensity we have to imitation—the de- 
ference we pay to instruction, which are themselves 
the result of antecedent experience—the habit of 
pursuing what we desire, and of flying from what 
we hate, all conspire to carry us on to those objects 
which at first pleased, when we had no settled pur- 
pose of being pleased; and when the secondary 
passion is grafted upon the primary, their opera- 
tions are so very complex, that we cannot always 
distinguish the one from the other. 

In this manner, then, our general desires, and our 
general endeavours, are formed out of those which 
were particular ; and when formed, they in their turn 
lead ona train of other particular desires, different from 
those which were primarily felt, but they all of them 
originate in sensation itself—in the sensation, as I 
have before said, of pleasure or of pain, and in the 
feeling of love or hatred which necessarily follow 
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them. They also become, and in this manner too 
they become more and more, complex; they are in- 
terwoven with each other more closely, and excite 
each other more powerfully, as the stock of our ideas 
is enlarged by experience and observation. 

We are told by a great writer, that as sensation 
will generate imagination, so these two will gene- 
rate ambition. Ambition joined with the rest pro- 
duces self-interest, and self-interest co-operating 
with the causes by which it was itself produced, 
will give birth to sympathy, and all those again 
may revert upon each other in an inverted order. 
This general account of the manner in which an 
affection is formed, may be further illustrated by 
tracing, in a succession of instances, the progress of 
benevolence. An infant feels animal wants, which 
are supplied by the assistance of others; that assis- 
tance is attended by an agreeable sensation, which 
being repeated, is directed to the person who fur- 
nished it, and produces a second sentiment of love. 
At first perhaps the love is equally turned to things 
supplied, and to the person who supplied it; but 
after frequent recurrence we separate the ideas, and 
consider the person as the instrumental cause by 
which the thing is obtained. As we advance in life 
other wants are supplied, other desires are gratified, 
by the kindness of other persons; and the pleasure 
arising from the gratification is here too double, 
partly derived from the external object, and partly 
from the living agent. When the sentiment of love 
is thus generated, we quickly perceive that by exer- 
cising it we pursue a greater variety, and a greater 
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abundance of gratifications to ourselves, in propor- 
tion as we put forth our own powers to procure 
them for others; and those powers are put forth 
voluntarily, after we have experienced the favour- 
able effects, which they had produced when they had 
been exerted either in involuntary action, or in me- 
chanical imitation. Hence we find a new train of 
satisfaction in the mere presence of those whom 
we love, and by whom we are beloved—whom we 
benefit, and by whom we are benefited. The ten- 
derness of our parents, the cheerfulness of our 
friends, the activity even of our servants, invigorate 
our sympathies. Their joys and their sorrows be- 
come known to us by the signs which mark our 
own, and point out the occasions upon which we 
ourselves must be sorrowful or joyful. We smile 
upon seeing their smiles, and are dejected by seeing 
their dejection; every instance in which we have 
shown our sympathy produces approbation from 
those with whom we sympathize, and this approba- 
tion becomes a new source of pleasure to ourselves, 
and of love, which issues from that pleasure, towards 
the person by whom we are approved. We find the 
highest praises bestowed upon the principle of kind- 
ness after we know the meaning of the term, and 
have learnt to apply it, or to understand it when ap- 
plied, to the actions and feelings which it denotes. 
We have personal experience of those advantages 
when we are ourselves kind, and we see them dif- 
fused among others who act and feel kindly. Thus 
the sensibilities which were at first confined to our- 
selves are gradually transferred to others, and the 
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habit of doing good to others, though formed at 
first by a sense of good done to ourselves, termi- 
nates at last in the objects that are without us. 

When the principle of good-will is thus far gene- 
rated, numberless circumstances call it into action ; 
from relations and friends, it passes on to neigh- 
bours, to strangers, and in its last stage of perfec- 
tion even to enemies. The feeling in every case 
tends to produce a correspondent action ; the action 
in its turn enlivens the feeling, and reflection faci- 
litates both. We serve those whom we love, be- 
cause our services increase the pleasures of that 
love ; we serve those whom we hate, because every 
service instantly softens the pains of hatred, and 
being associated with a conscientious sense of the 
duty of forgiveness—with a compassionate sense of 
misery in the object—with a sense of justice to his 
merits, towards which we fondly turn our attention, 
it gradually converts those pains into an opposite 
feeling of pleasure. We serve both friend and foe 
without any direct regard to our own interest, and 
then our action is ascribed to good nature; we 
serve them in known opposition to those interests, 
and then our kindness assumes the nobler name of 
generosity. 

Now, as compassion has a mixture both of pain 
and pleasure, it may be worth while to trace in the 
same manner this species of sympathy. Before our 
imagination is corrected by our reason, it uniformly 
and indiscriminately unites the adjuncts of pain with 
the sufferings of it; and the knowledge of those ad- 
juncts is obtained by transferring to others the idea 
of the same appearance which pain exhibits in our- 
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selves. Now every outward mark of the misery 
which we have ourselves internally experienced, 
awakens the remembrance of that misery, and reim- 
presses the painful feeling. As we acquire the 
knowledge of words, and find them associated with 
our own feelings, the mere description of distress 
is followed by an uneasy emotion; and when expe- 
rience, concurring with observation, applies the same 
words to others, our own application being accom- 
panied by the remembrance of our own sufferings, 
recalls the same emotion. The bodily and mental 
pains of those among whom we live extend to our- 
selves, and excite in us an effort to remove them 
for our own sakes. The calamities and sorrows of 
those by whom our own calamities and sorrows are 
mitigated, raise in us the idea of pain and misery- 
We hear that we ought to make an effort for re- 
moving them similar to that by which we had re- 
moved our own; we find upon experiment that we 
can remove them. The general sentiment of affec- 
tion which before existed, induces us to make the 
attempt; the success of that attempt, by removing 
the cause of uneasiness, is attended with a pleasing 
sensation, which impels us to further and stronger 
efforts; and as the affection gathers strength, it is 
extended to more and more objects, and for the sake 
of the pleasure accompanying it, it acts upon a new 
set of objects from which we have no remembrance 
of having received any succour. This affection too 
is animated by applause, and by reciprocation of 
kindness; it is supported by the accession of new 
motives from the consciousness of rectitude, and 
while the original feeling of our own interest be- 
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comes less and less vivid from various causes; from 
reflection especially, and from the mere habit of 
paying some regard to the interests of others, our 
compassion becomes more and more purified, and 
is acted upon at the first sight of distress in which 
we ourselves have no real or imaginary concern. 

Thus, benevolence may be traced up to sensation, 
and thus in our own joys and sorrows, in our own 
hopes and fears, we find the first springs of those 
motives which carry us out of ourselves, and which 
ultimately fix upon the joys and sorrows, the hopes 
and the fears of our fellow creatures. Such is the 
constitution of our nature, and if all the happy and 
amiable effects of benevolence are secured by that 
constitution, we have no reason to be alarmed, no 
right to be offended at the remoteness, and the 
multiplicity, and the intricacy of the causes from 
which they flow. 

In this speculative view of the matter, all the 
moral ends of our being are amply provided for. The 
primary feelings which immediately and solely affect 
ourselves, operate at a time when from corporeal 
and mental debility we are incapable of promoting 
the happiness of others; but they gradually inter- 
mingle, and finally coalesce, with other feelings and 
other ideas, which in our intercourse with mankind 
are introduced, and which prepare us for action, when 
we are capable of acting, from the best motives, and 
with the most beneficial consequences. Benevo- 
lence therefore is not degraded, because it is formed 
in the same manner with all our other virtuous 
affections. Those affections are not degraded be- 
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cause they proceed from the same fountain with 
our highest intellectual faculties. Sensation, and 
sensation alone, is the common origin of all our 
ideas, of all our emotions, of all our improvements 
in science as well as morality. But the gracious 
Author of our being has so adapted the various 
powers of our mind to each other—He brings them 
forward in such just gradations—He has made them 
capable of such mutual actions, and such progressive 
improvement— He has assigned them such provinces 
for their distinct or their united operation, that 
from small and scarcely perceptible beginnings, 
arises a sum of knowledge, of virtue, and of happi- 
ness sufficient to fill up the most extended span of our 
present life, and sufficient also to prepare us for the © 
exercise of nobler powers in all the future and higher 
stages of being for which we are destined. 

III. Let us now consider both the manner and the 
degree, in which benevolence operates both as an af- 
fection and a duty. We have seen under the pre- 
ceding head, from what materials and in what pro- 
gression the principle is formed—howit recedes more 
and more from sensation in which it originated—how 
it is purified more and more from that regard to our 
own good which first carried out our loveto those who 
promoted it—and how it tends to bring our minds 
finally into such a state, that our feelings and their 
correspondent actions are influenced only by the 
good and evil of others—good which we can promote, 
and evil which we can alleviate. But though plea- 
sure felt by ourselves in good conferred, or in evil 
averted, had so large a share in generating the affec- 
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tion itself; yet when it proceeds to act towards 
others, their pains rather than their pleasures affect 
us. The sentiment indeed by which we rejoice 
with those who rejoice, is upon the whole less 
powerful and less extensive than that by which 
we weep with those who weep. Compassion ex- 
tracts some sweets even from the bitterness of 
its own sorrow, and fondly hangs over its object, 
regardless of pain, or cherishing it even as a source 
of peculiar satisfaction. This difference in the mo- 
dification of benevolence is admirably suited to the 
condition of mankind, and forms a new proof of the 
harmony which subsists between the natural and the 
moral world. It is oftener in our power to do posi- 
tive evil than positive good, but compassion restrains 
us from doing it. It is oftener in our power to relieve 
men in their adversity, than to assist them in their 
prosperity, aud therefore the feeling which impels to 
the one is stronger than the feeling which impels to 
the other. It is oftener in our inclination to pur- 
sue unmixed than mixed pleasures, and therefore 
the pain which accompanies compassion makes the 
feeling more intense, and is itself ultimately con- 
vertible into pleasure. Even in the relation which our 
better affections bear to our worse, the advantage is 
in favour of compassion, for envy more frequently 
prevents us from rejoicing with the prosperous, 
than resentment prevents us from sorrowing with 
the unfortunate ; and here again the internal con- 
stitution of man is accomodated to his outward con- 
dition—for the prosperous have little to fear, and 
may triumph over envy; but the unfortunate have 
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much to hope, and cannot struggle against resent- 
ment. 

Thelanguage of mankind is considerably influenced 
by the force and the frequency with which any idea 
recurs and accordingly it has been remarked (by 
Butler), that while the name of compassion is as- 
signed to the feeling with which we weep with 
those who weep; the opposite feeling of rejoicing 
with those who rejoice is not marked by any pro- 
per appellation, and even the action which is a sign, 
of the feeling, and is called congratulation, signifies 
chiefly an outward form of civility, and denotes a 
real, indeed, but a very faint perception of any in- 
ward sentiment. The same observation may be ex- 
tended in part, to a language which is eminently 
replete with terms of discrimination. It supplies, 
indeed verbs (cuvaryeiv and cuvyxaipew) to express a 
state of action for both, but is destitute of substan- 
tives to express the action performed, and in this 
respect compassion, as denoting sympathy with 
others, and as transferred from the generic idea to 
one great species, gives the English term a very 
eminent superiority. It may be worth while to add, 
that in words which denote the agents themselves, 
the Greek language assigns no term of approbation 
to the man who rejoices in the good of another, but 
has affixed a very significant term of reproach to 
him who rejoices in the evil—emtyaigéxakos. 

From the general sentiment of good will to man- 
kind, we are conscious both of the sentiment which 
partakes of their joys and of that which partakes of 
their sorrows ; but the object of the one is felicity 
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gained, which neither requires nor perhaps admits 
any increase within our power; while the object of 
the other is misery suffered, which does not only 
admit but require alleviation. The sentiment, how- 
ever, in both cases, though it should not be followed 
up by action, is productive of beneficial conse- 
quences, for we enjoy good fortune more exqui- 
sitely, and we suffer under bad fortune less keenly, 
when other men seem to enter into our enjoyments 
sand our sufferings. There is no waste therefore of 
benevolence in either case, and in both cases provi- 
sion is made for it. Hence we rejoice in events 
which we have no share in producing, and we weep 
at events which we have no power to mitigate; but 
the feeling in both becomes more intense in con- 
trary situations, where it actually is in our power to 
produce the good or mitigate the evil. 

With the same wise adaptation of our affections 
to our agency, the sentiments are themselves limited ; 
for life would indeed be embittered if every report 
of woe excited the anguish of compassion, and the 
happiness of it would not be much increased if the 
prosperity of men far removed from us were the 
cause of vehement exultation. The great Author 
of our nature has endowed our affection with suffi- 
cient force to influence our action. But he has 
guarded against any waste of the principle which 
directs us to act; forif that principle extended in an 
equal degree to all mankind, it would not only be 
fruitless, but even hurtful to ourselves and others— 
hurtful to ourselves, because unavailing attempts to 


gratify our benevolence would subject us to greater 
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pain than pleasure, and perhaps drive us back to the 
selfish affections which we can always indulge— 
hurtful to others, because it would transfer to a 
stranger those services, which are more immediately 
claimed where they can be more beneficially be- 
stowed by a relation, by a friend, by an inhabitant of 
the same neighbourhood, or a member of the same 
community. When, therefore, we speak of universal 
benevolence, we for the most part use only a nega- 
tive term; we mean, that from the principle of good~ 
will no man is particularly and positively splat 
and that our good wishes are stretched beyond the 
circle of our good actions, and embrace the un- 
known as well as the known interests of our species. 
Those wishes, however, are not altogether useless 
because they dispose and prepare us for action 
when the opportunity to act comes before us; and 
though their objects be only ideal, the habit of con- 
templating them strengthens the principle, which 
stimulates us to action when real objects are pre- 
sented to us. 

But from these limitations which I have assigned 
to the affection, let no man suppose that I intend to 
narrow and todebase it. There is always danger in 
representing the very best parts of our nature beyond 
reality. But there is sufficient encouragement 
to virtue if we show the extent to which it really 
can be practised. That virtue is itself obligatory 
only so far as it is practicable, and it too is practi- 
cable only so far as it would be useful to our- 
selves and our species. Now our benevolence, as 
we have before seen, goes forward from our attend- 
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ance and our parents to our companions, to our 
friends, to our benefactors, to our inferiors, to our 
equals, and even to our superiors, all of whom may 
be severally the objects of its activity; and surely it is 
more safe and more just to describe it as extending 
gradually to this great variety of cases, than to as- 
sign such properties and such powers to it as have no 
foundation in fact—such as would give every system 
of morality and religion the air of a romance—very 
amusing, indeed, to our fancy, but very delusive to 
our understandings. 

In every station of life benevolence will reach the 
extent which I have just now mentioned. But it 
extends yet further; for when the affection is formed 
up to this point by growing experience, we have a 
faculty of bringing together individuals into a 
larger compound, where benevolence, though be- 
stowed upon a mere abstract object, is real and en- 
tire—where it expands in full proportion to the mag- 
nitude of that object, and pants for opportunities 
of embracing it in deed as well as in thought. 
Hence are derived the warm and generous love 
which we bear to our country—the resignation of 
personal interest and personal safety—the contempt 
of difficulty and danger, and death—and all the high 
and arduous achievements, by which the spirit of 
true patriotism displays its noblest and most distin- 
guishing energies. Even the collective species of 
man, when viewed as such by our imagination, be- 
come the objects of our love ; and in the moment of 
viewing them, we feel delight or sorrow in the ag- 
gregate of good or evil which we perceive to be dif- 
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fused among them. These large contemplations, 
too, confirm and animate the affection, though the 
province of its action is determined by such exi- 
gencies as arise in our various stations. But use- 
ful as it may be to cherish every virtuous principle 
by extending its ideal sphere to the utmost point 
which even our thoughts can reach, we are so 
formed, and happily so formed, that realitics act 
upon our affections more directly, and more power- 
fully. Hence the greatest good which, in any sup- 
posed case, it might be possible for us to render to 
the whole race of mankind, has much less influence 
upon our benevolence than the confined good, which 
we perceive it in our power to confer upon those 
who are nearer and dearer to us. In the former 
case our imaginations are enlarged and transported 
amidst a group of indistinct and crowded ideas. 
But in the latter our affections are put in motion, 
and the will follows the affection, and action follows 
the will. Thus it appears that our affections bear 
a just proportion to our duty, and our duty must 
always depend upon the extent of our power. Upon 
this principle we are commanded in the text to love 
our neighbour—a command which adapts itself to 
the circumscribed agency of the bulk of men, and 
which is so explained by its gracious Author in the 
parable of the Samaritan, as to comprehend every 
case in which distress is known to us, and being 
known can be relieved by us. 

But it may be asked, if the affection itself be so 
strong, where is the necessity of a command to ex- 
ercise it? That necessity, I answer, arises from the 
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frailty of man—from the various obstructions which 
self-love, or which our lower appetites throw in its 
way; and surely he that considers the imperfect 
degree in which benevolence operates among the 
greater part of mankind, will not hastily decide 
against the expediency of any additional and extrin- 
sic incitement. The Gospel, therefore, being in- 
tended for the guidance of man, is adapted to man’s 
real condition—to his weakness as well as to his 
strength—to the control of his selfish, and through 
that control to the improvement of his social re- 
gards. Hence the sacred writers inculcate benevo- 
lence in a manner peculiar, and, I will add, new, for 
they represent as a sin the want of many social qua- 
lities, a disregard to which, according to our esti- 
mate of characters, would be called only a defect. 
They point the displeasure of heaven against cases 
where reason provides no other discouragement 
than the mere absence of esteem amongst our fel- 
low-creatures. They bind upon us as an indispen- 
sable duty, what we are accustomed to admire as a 
kind of rare and arbitrary virtue, which cannot, in- 
deed, be performed without approbation, but which 
may be neglected without danger. They interest 
self-love itself upon the side of benevolence, by 
teaching us to renounce a present for a future good. 
They direct our fears as well as our hopes to the 
same end; because the good, if conferred, will en- 
title us to reward, and if refused, will subject us to 
punishment. 

Much as I detest the selfish system which repre- 
sents men as worse than they are, I would guard 
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against the effects of a contrary system, which de- 
scribes them as better than they can be; for the 
tendency of both is in the event injurious to our 
virtue, as the one would prove the inefficacy of all 
encouragements to be benevolent, and the other 
would diminish the stock of benevolence by re- 
moving one very efficacious motive. Such in truth 
is the actual state of man, that no perception of the 
propriety and general utility of actions—no force of 
affection by which we are carried on to particular 
efforts, are sufficient securities for our virtue. The 
general utility does not come home to ourselves, 
and therefore is insufficient to counterbalance the 
sense of private interest. The force of affection is 
counteracted by the suggestions of self-love, which 
we are always prone to indulge, when the less good 
of our own is to be sacrificed to the greater good of 
another. But when such a sacrifice is known to be 
subservient to our final happiness, even the benevo- 
lent affections are strengthened by the accession of a 
command from above. They derive, too, not only 
new merit, but new dignity from the addition of 
duty; for surely the reference of every action to the 
divine will—the desire of obtaining the divine ap- 
probation—the preference which in consequence 
of that desire we give to distant over immedi- 
ate advantage, fall within our most exalted ideas of 
rectitude. They correspond with our notions of 
man, who is not only a social but a reasonable being, 
and who owes love to his God as well as to his 
neighbour. They inspire us with a sense of re- 
verence and of gratitude to religion, which has 
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made the love of man the criterion of our love to 
God, and has bound together the temporal interests 
of others with our own eternal interests. They 
raise a sentiment of administration and respect to- 
wards the virtuous agent who obeys his God, not 
less powerful surely than the sentiment of affection 
which we feel for the same agent, when he is visibly 
actuated only by the mere love of man. Inaword, 
if man be a responsible as well as a social being, 
and if his future happiness is connected with his 
present activity of promoting the happiness of 
others, religion would be defective if it did not in- 
clude so important a part of our agency—if it did 
not impose as a duty what we might be languid in 
pursuing as a mere excellence—if it did not regu- 
late and sanctify the exercise of those feelings, the 
principles of which were implanted by nature when 
it gave us capacity and aptitude for loving one 
another. 

The propriety of the general precept will be seen 
more clearly, if we consider the instances in which it 
is particularly inculcated ; for there we shall find that 
where the affection is more feeble, and stands in need 
of encouragement, the precept which encourages it is 
more explicit and more peremptory. The harmony 
of opinions and interests gives a vigour to our 
friendship, and therefore we are not commanded to 
love our friends; but we are commanded to love 
our enemies because the social affection is in more 
danger of being overpowered by the unsocial. The 
activity of parental love is a sufficient security for 
the protection of children, and therefore religion 
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guards against the excess of it by directing us to re- 
strain and punish those faults which blind and im- 
moderate partiality might overlook and indulge. 
But filial affection is far less powerful, and there- 
fore the defects of it are supplied by a command 
which holds the first rank in the class of our social 
duties. Here then I have endeavoured to show, 
not only the necessity of a general direction to love 
our neighbour, but the propriety of the particular 
rules by which that love is directed. 

If it should be objected that the precept to love 
our neighbour is too general, we may answer, that 
our reason can never fail in the application of the 
rule, if we consult its dictates honestly and seriously. 
In all abstract inquiries about virtue, the sentiment 
of approbation is feeble and indistinct, while we are 
considering the subject only in a general point of view. 
But when any particular instance is adduced we im- 
mediately feel an agreement between our own sen- 
timents and those of the virtuous agent. Thus in 
respect to duties, they are for the most part pre- 
scribed generally; and it is only by adducing par- 
ticular instances, that we can determine when they 
are properly and completely performed. Now be- 
nevolence as an universal duty is no farther obliga- 
tory than as it is negative, and abstains from doing 
evil where the sanctions of human laws have, and 
where they have not, established any prohibition. 
Thou shalt not kill; thou shalt not bear false 
witness; thou shalt not covet, are duties which 
the Apostle represents as parts of the love which 
worketh no ill to its neighbour, and which is 
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the fulfilling of the law. Thus love, or as the 
word is translated, charity, envieth not, vaunteth 
not itself, seeketh not her own, is not easily pro- 
voked, thinketh no evil. But as a positive duty be- 
nevolence depends upon circumstances, and those 
circumstances may be such as to sometimes make 
our Omission not very criminal, and sometimes to 
require that the relation of the objects themselves 
should determine the measure of our actions. Thus 
a greater good which we can bestow upon a child, or 
upon a friend, must not always be forborne, though 
by forbearing it, we might do a greater good to a 
stranger; and again, if the good to be done to a 
stranger be necessary to his preservation, it must 
be performed; and the good which involves only 
the convenience of a child and friend must be re- 
linquished. The rules of justice are indeed precise 
and determinate—of justice, I mean as distin- 
guished from benevolence; for in a more enlarged 
sense of the word, benevolence is a part of justice ; 
and when connected, as I do connect it, with duty, 
we serve our fellow-creatures, who as such have a 
rightto be served—we owe them those services—and 
by performing them we only pay them what is their 
due. But in settling when, to what extent the right 
may be urged, and being urged must be admitted, 
much is left to our own judgment and our own 
choice. The obligation not to do evil is in all cases 
equally binding, because it is equally practicable ; 
the obligation to do good is less binding, because 
the power to do it must, in different situations be 
less; the one aims at the prevention of evil, which 
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if not prevented must end in our destruction. The 
other at the production of good, which, though 
obtained in a less degree, may render our existence 
upon the whole comfortable and happy. In justice, 
we strongly condemn the violation, and faintly 
approve the observance of arule. In benevolence, 
we can sometimes pardon the omission, where we 
should highly applaud the performance; and indeed 
it is this very circumstance of imperfect obligation, 
which stamps that performance itself in its highest 
and most appropriate merit. 

Doubtless there are some cases in which the obliga- 
tion to benevolence seems equally strong with the ob- 
ligation to justice, and in which the neglect of it ex- 
cites even astronger abhorrence. He that would deny 
a morsel of bread to the faint and wearied traveller— 
he that turns away his eyes from his own flesh when 
pining with hunger or agonizing in sickness—he that 
refuses the sacrifice of a petty interest or a frivo- 
lous amusement, to snatch the friend of his youth 
from impending ruin, is viewed with no less detesta- 
tion than the most unprincipled rufhan. Such 
omissions mark not merely the langour, but the 
extinction of the affection, and the hatred we feel 
towards them, is a decisive proof that with the 
affection itself our minds have united the sense of 
immediate and indispensible duty. I put this 
strong case because we are liable to some mistakes 
in Our reasoning upon the mixture of the duty with 
the affection. Thus we are susceptible of less gra- 
titude and less approbation when a service is done 
to us, merely because he who did it thought him- 
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self obliged to do it. But then we condemn him 
not for what he did, but for what he did not; not 
for acting from the duty, but for not acting from 
the affection. Also for a good action performed, we 
think a similar action should be returned; and 
when returned it comes under one notion of justice, 
or of proportion between good done and good 
received. But we do not love the agent, unless we 
uppose ourselves beloved by him; and here again 
the absence of love falls under another notion of 
proportion between the love which first induced us 
to do the good, and the love which ought to have 
induced another to return it. 

These instances certainly prove that even our 
reasoning, as well as our sympathetic faculties, 
would approve the action more, if affection inter- 
mingled itself with a sense of duty; and since we 
experimentally know that men are more often and 
more powerfully impelled by affections than by 
a sense of duty, we should prefer what is only 
done by the strength of affection, to that which 
is only done by a strength of duty. But we must 
not hastily conclude, either that they are incompati- 
ble, or that their united force is not superior in the 
agent to their separate, or that the approbation of 
the object would not be stronger when they acted 
conjointly than when they acted exclusively of each 
other. On the contrary, if we could suppose men 
to be so habitually and steadily under the influence 
of a sense of duty that they would in every possible 
case do what is right to every possible extent, they 
would appear more perfect, and they would be the 
objects of higher approbation and more unbounded 
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confidence than when they act under the separate 
influence of their affection, or the combined influ- 
ence of their affections and their judgments. The 
cause of this preference is, that reason, considered as 
such, is a surer and a better guide than affection, 
and that affection as such, in a moral being, is sup- 
plemental to his reason. But in the present state 
of man, where reason would not be so sure a guide, 
our virtue depends upon the aid of both, and both 
are sufficient, if we uniformly acted up to their dic- 
tates, to make the love of our neighbour co-exten- 
sive with all the possible interests of mankind and all 
the possible means which we have of promoting them. 

I insist the more largely upon these consider- 
ations, lest any partial and erroneous conclusions 
upon the subject of duty should lessen in your 
minds the propriety and weaken the efficacy of the 
command which is laid down in the text. Our Lord 
speaks in it to the affections through the under- 
standing, and he has extended the command to the 
utmost degree of affection which our nature can at- 
tain. Can benevolence be carried to a higher de- 
gree than when we are directed to love our neigh- 
bour as ourselves? Can it be more strongly repre- 
sented as a habit of thought and action than when 
we are required only to do justice and to love mercy? 
Can it be invested with more importance, or ex- 
alted to more dignity, than when the love of frail 
and sinful man is pronounced like unto that love 
which we are to bear to an all-wise, all-powerful, 
and all-perfect God? The only question at first sight 
would be, whether the duty enjoined does not go 
beyond the affection implanted in us, and whether it 
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be possible for us in any case to love our neighbour 
as ourselves. The imperfections then of human 
‘virtue may show us the necessity for some command 
to be given; and on the propriety of that which is 
given we shall more readily acquiesce, if we sup- 
pose it to have been expressed in any other terms. 
Let us suppose—love your neighbour as a foe ; but 
this surely leaves the principle of benevolence 
glaringly imperfect. Love him as a friend, or as a 
child; but this is generally impossible from the 
very frame of our nature, and it might sometimes 
be insufficient, as situations may arise where the 
interests of a friend or a child must give way to 
those of a stranger; and where, in reference to those 
situations our compassion may for the moment in- 
duce us to love him more. Love him as a country- 
man; but such a principle of love does not include 
all the soft and tender endearments which indivi- 
duals perform to individuals in private life, and 
which constitute by far the greatest part of our be- 
nevolent dispositions and benevolent exertions. But 
when we are directed to love our neighbour, we 
easily understand that the term implies every man 
whose prosperity we can forward, or whose miseries 
we can lighten. 

Here, then, we see the propriety of being com- 
manded to love our neighbour; and when the com- 
mand is so far extended as to require that we should 
love him as ourselves, we shall still find that reli- 
gion, when properly understood, coincides with na- 
ture. I know not that we are bound to understand 
by the terms a strict equality of love, but rather, I 
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should suppose, that a similarity is meant by our 
blessed Lord—we are not so to love ourselves us to. 
have no love for others—we are so to love others as 
the love of our ourselves would make us wish that 
we should be beloved. The love both of ourselves 
and of others are trusts, but the opportunities for 
discharging them are very different. However ex- 
tensive and however active may be the affection we 
bear to mankind, our own wants, our own desires, 
and our own preservation would have a more con- 
stant influence upon us even if we supposed the in- 
junction to mean that we should love our neigh- 
bour equally with ourselves. But the precept, after 
all, rather determines the kind than the degree of 
our love; and because the love which we bear to 
ourselves occurs to us so often, and recurs so fre- 
quently, we cannot but lay a very great stress upon 
that affection, which is represented as like to it. 
The transition of our minds from ourselves to others 
leads us to the consideration of that common inter- 
est, which is most effectually promoted by sacrificing 
part of our own happiness to the happiness of 
others. It crushes those evasions by which we are 
so often disposed to explain away any general rule, 
and justify ourselves for the neglect of duty when 
the good of others is balanced against our own. It 
holds up our neighbour in so strong and so near a 
point of view, that we must sometimes turn from 
the contemplation of our own interests to the sight 
of his distresses. Being the command of God it 
teaches us to consult not only our feelings but our 
conscience, that great and solemn arbiter, which 
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the Deity has placed within our breasts, and the de- 
cisions of which are always unfavourable to us 
when, from any undue love to ourselves, we have 
been defective in the love of our neighbour. The 
sentiments of mankind, which do not always con- 
demn us for particular omissions of benevolence, 
yet mark us out for scorn and contempt, where 
those omissions are frequent and glaring, and where 
selfishness becomes the predominant and loathsome 
feature of our characters. But the commands of 
God extend to our particular as well as to our ge- 
neral conduct ; and in every instance where we have 
hardened our hearts and closed our hands amidst 
the sufferings and the supplications of our fellow- 
creatures conscience, recognizing those commands, 
strikes us down with a sense of our own baseness, 
puts to flight every mean and treacherous subter- 
fuge, and fills us with the most alarming apprehen- 
sions of future and just condemnation. The office 
of conscience in regulating our benevolence will be 
more fully considered under the next head; but the 
idea of duty impressed by the words of the text re- 
quired some mention of it upon the present occa- 
sion, and is a proof that according to the discharge 
or neglect of that duty our behaviour will be ap- 
proved or disapproved by that inward, that awful, 
that most infallible sentence from which there is no 
appeal. 

Let me not be misunderstood; for while I consi- 
der the importance of taking into the account a 
sense of duty, I would be understood to recommend 
that sense not as the sole, but as the supreme princi- 
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ple of our conduct. Much of the merit, I am well 
aware, and much of the efficacy too of our affections, 
lie in themselves; for we are, and we ought to be, 
grateful from gratitude as such—kind from compas- 
sion—charitable from generosity. There is a fitness 
or right in each of these motives ; and there is also a 
distinct and a superior fitness in the motive of obey- 
ing God. Man, as a fellow-creature, is the proper 
object of the affection; and God, as our Judge, is a 
no less proper object of the duty. But when we 
have acted from the affection alone, let it be remem- 
bered that a sense of right—a sense of duty—instanta- 
neously succeeds, and both justifies and consecrates 
the action in the estimation of the agent. With- 
out such a sense, we should consider the affection it- 
self as a blind and irresistible principle. We should 
impute no right intention to the agent—we should 
impute no merit to the action—we might feel love, 
as we do feel it, from the kindness of brutes towards 
each other; but we should not feel that kind of 
approbation which accompanies all our sentiments 
and all our affections upon the conduct of man 
as a reasonable being. 

But further. Though I contend for the efficacy 
of the affection, and the duty in stimulating us 
to particular acts of benevolence, I am very sen- 
sible this virtue gradually tends to such a state of 
perfection as not to require immediate aid from 
either. In its first stages the aid of both is requisite, 
and in its last we have occasion for the aid of neither; 
for habit has then gained the power, which before 
was lodged in the affection and in the command. 
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This I will explain more particularly. The fitness 
of obeying the precepts of religion, and the rewards 
which await our obedience, assist us, as I said, in 
the progress of our virtue ; and perhaps there is no 
stage of our being, in which the general principle of 
that virtue is not invigorated by general reflection 
upon that fitness and those rewards. But the surest 
test of our proficiency is when in going forward to 
particular acts, we neither have such reflections nor 
stand in need of them. When the action which 
was at first voluntary becomes, as it were, mechani- 
cal—when without any sense of immediate duty, or 
any expectation of distant recompence, we fulfil the 
one and deserve the other. So again in regard to 
our affections, an instantaneous and lively feeling is 
necessary at first to make them efficacious. The 
advantages, too, derived'from benevolence—the plea- 
sure it gives when recollected by ourselves—the es- 
teem it procures for us when observed by others, 
quicken the affection. But in our progress towards 
perfection all these considerations become gradually 
less and less vivid ; and at last they coalesce into one 
assemblage of ideas, by the influence of which, with- 
out any direct and explicit perception of duty—any 
violent excitement of the affection itself, we are led 
to be benevolent, and to act benevolently upon the 
first opportunity for action—upon the first short im- 
pulse to act. The effect remains, though the causes 
from which it proceeds lies remote from our view ; 
or rather because, from the assimilation of those 
causes to each other, their influence at last be- 
comes instantaneous, steady, uniform, and simple. 
ZL 2 
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The power of habit in giving ease and frequency to 
those actions, which at first required effort and foun- 
dation, will suggest to you the justness of those 
properties which I have here assigned to benevo- 
lence in its last and best state. We have seen it ad- 
vance from sensation to the understanding—from a 
sense of our own pleasures and pains to the plea- 
sures and pains of other men—from a particular to a 
general affection—from an affection toa principle of 
duty—and from a principle of duty, happy shall we 
be, if in our own own minds and our own lives it 
reaches the high summit of habit, where all that is 
difficult becomes easy—all that is complex is simple 
—all that was mixed with the love of ourselves is pu- 
rified into the love of our neighbour alone. 

To these reasonings upon the affection of bene- 
volence as conjoined with the duty of being bene- 
volent, I will add a few plain but not unimportant 
remarks. Inthe love of our neighbour, it is com- 
monly said, that we substitute him for ourselves ; 
but this mistake, which arises from our manner of 
considering the duty, deserves to be rectified when 
we are considering the affection. 

In fixing the measure of the duty, we are to do 
unto others as we would they should do unto us; 
and here we certainly put our neighbour in the place 
of ourselves. But under the influence of the affec- 
tion, our thoughts move ina different order; for 
though, by reflection, I may bring the case of ano- 
ther man home to myself, and may anticipate what 
I should myself feel in a similar situation, sympathy 
acts ina more quick and direct manner. I will give 
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my meaning in the words of a great writer, who 
has most sagaciously observed and most happily ex- 
plained the phenomenon. “ But though sympathy is 
very properly said to arise from an imaginary change 
of situations with the person principally concerned, 
yet this imaginary change is not supposed to happen 
to me in my own person and character, but in that 
of the person with whom I sympathise. When I 
condole with you for the loss of your only son, in 
order to enter into your grief, I do not consider 
what I, a person of such a character and profession 
should suffer if I had a son, and if that son was un- 
fortunately to die; but I consider what I should 
suffer if I was really you, and I not only change cir- 
cumstances with you, but I change persons and 
characters. My grief, therefore, is entirely upon 
your account, and not in the least upon my own. 
It is not, therefore, in the least selfish. How can 
that be regarded as a selfish passion which does 
not arise even from the imagination of any thing 
that has befallen or that relates to myself, in my 
own proper person and character, but which is en- 
tirely occupied about what relates to you. ‘The af- 
fection, as appears then from this representation, 
makes me feel as if I myself was suffering in the 
person of my neighbour. But the duty, as I before 
said, requires me to act as if I was suffering in my 
own person. In the first case I love and feel for my 
neighbour as my neighbour's self-love makes him 
feel for himself. In the second case I am to do for 
my neighbour what my own self-love would make 
me desire that he should do for myself in similar 
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circumstances. The change in both casés is ima- 
ginary, but in both produces a real effect, and as to 
the difference in the two changes, it is wisely adapted 
to the purposes of active benevolence. When I feel 
in imagination the change of myself into another, 
my sympathy is a very uncertain measure of his 
sufferings. But, when I act in consequence of sub- 
stituting another man for myself, I can distinctly 
know what is due to another, because I feel what 
would be due to myself. The affection acts quickly 
and co-operates only with our imagination. But in 
settling the duty, reason is at hand to correct any 
inequality in the sympathy. But should it be said 
that the sufferings are the measure of the duty, and 
that because the sufferings are by supposition imper- 
fectly understood by sympathy, the duty itself there- 
fore will be imperfectly discharged in action, the 
answer is, that self-love when it appreciates its claims 
seldom falls short of what they ought to include for 
ourselves, and therefore will certainly not dictate less 
than ought to be done for another. We cannot feel 
for others as they feel for themselves, but we can 
do for others allthat should be done for ourselves. 
If the affection therefore be too weak when we 
stand in the place of others, the sense of duty, aided 
by self-love, will supply the defect when we make 
others to stand for ourselves, and thus convert the 
excess of self-love into an occasion of virtue.” 
Hitherto I have contended only for the reality of 
the principle of benevolence ; but in some reasonings 
which follow I have examined both the limitations 
to which the Deity has wisely subjected the affection 
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itself, and the degree to which he has graciously ex- 
tended the sphere of its operation, as it gradually be- 
comes more invigorated and more purified by per- 
petual exercise, and being connected with a sense of 
duty, ultimately acts up to the express injunction 
of our Lord, and induces us to love our neighbour 
even as ourselves. In the course of that examina- 
tion it appears that every person is morally our 
neighbour, whose interest comes within the reach of 
our own physical agency; and from this con- 
sideration I am naturally led to offer some remarks 
upon the very useful purposes of charity which are 
promoted by your schools. Having twice submitted 
to the public my sentiments upon the general utility 
of such institutions, I shall not at present enter into 
an elaborate defence of the right which every poor 
child may plead to the advantages of education—a 
right which, in point of necessity, is nearly as_bind- 
ing upon us, as that by which the law has pro- 
nounced him entitled to clothing when he is naked, 
or to food when he is hungry—a right which in- 
creases with the increasing improvement of his con- 
temporaries in civilization and knowledge, because 
upon comparison of his own condition with that of 
his superiors, he, if neglected, would be plunged into 
a worse state than if he had been born in an age of 
ignorance and barbarism—he would have the keener 
mortification of standing uninstructed and unpro- 
tected among multitudes whose power to instruct 
and protect him is confessedly greater — he would 
be thrown to a wider and more degrading distance 
from those who share with him one common nature, 
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who act with him for the benefit of one common 
society, and who are called with him to one com- 
mon hope in Jesus Christ. Every corrupt tree, you 
are told, bringeth forth corrupt fruit; and hence it 
has happened, that the advocates of the selfish sys- 
tem have employed their abilities with unusual ar- 
dour in thrusting out the poor from the blessings of 
education —in discouraging you from the love of 
your neighbour—and in bereaving your neighbour 
himself of those aids by which he is to be trained up 
to the love of God. Thus all the salutary effects of 
the first great commandment, and of the second, 
which is like unto it, are equally blasted under the 
malignant influence both of their speculative and 
their practical tenets. But your judgments, I am 
sure, are too enlightened, and your feelings are too 
humane, to admit for a moment the delusive and 
pernicious arguments of those writers, who repre- 
sent the smallest pittance of information as unneces- 
sary to the welfare, and even destructive to the tran- 
quillity, of the lower orders of the community. 
You are well persuaded that some improvement of 
reason must upon the whole be conducive to the 
well-being of reasonable creatures ; and if you would 
indulge your inquisitiveness, or exercise your inge- 
nuity, in calculating the mischiefs which arise from 
the abuse of knowledge, you will look for them in 
other quarters, where the instances of such abuse 
are most numerous, most prominent, most seduc- 
tive to opinion, and most fatal to morals. 

The kind and the degree of knowledge which 
may be requisite for the poor, cannot perhaps be 
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exactly ascertained in general speculation; and yet 
I am confident that, from the kinds and the degrees 
in which it is actually communicated in these schools, 
the general benefits far counterbalance all the occa- 
sional inconveniences which have been so loudly 
and scornfully imputed to them. But in answer to 
all vague surmises and arbitrary assumptions, it is 
sufficient to know that, whensoever you are called 
upon to execute a plan of education, plain good 
sense, directed by upright intentions, will either 
prevent any dangerous mistake, or enable you to 
discover it soon, and to remove it effectually. In 
this assertion I am justified by my observations 
upon the measures pursued in other seminaries of 
this kind, and by my perusal of the rules which you 
have drawn up for the government of your own; 
and happy I am in this opportunity of bearing my 
unfeigned and decided testimony to their wisdom 
and their utility. They are numerous, indeed, but 
without prolixity; and they are strict, but without 
austerity. They lead these little ones into habits of 
cleanliness, regularity, and all those lesser kinds 
of morals which are called ornamental in the higher 
ranks, but which in the lower, as we know from 
experience, are particularly necessary, and are closely 
connected with the same tractable and attentive 
turn of mind which prompts them to fulfil their 
more important duties. They guard these objects 
of your care from the indiscreet, and, under some 
circumstances, I must call it the presumptuous in- 
terference of fond and misguided parents. They 
secure and forward the improvement of the scho- 
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lars, by laying upon their masters such injunctions 
as are too clear to be misunderstood, and too posi- 
tive to be evaded. They are calculated to give the 
most extensive and beneficial effects to your charity, 
by convincing those who co-operate with you that 
their kind exertions are not in vain—that, under the 
inspection of judicious and well-disposed governors, 
no alarming or inveterate evil can exist—that habi- 
tual indolence will meet with discouragement—and 
that flagrant wickedness will not escape detection 
and punishment. Your benevolence, therefore, is 
of that perfect and rational kind which in some in- 
quiries, the result of which the time will not permit 
me to set before you, I have accurately examined. 
It is neither narrowed by what is too little, nor dis- 
sipated upon what is too much. It unites judg- 
ment with zeal. It pursues a right end, by means 
which are themselves apparently and uniformly 
right. 

You will permit me, however, to select two regu- 
lations, which I read with much satisfaction, though 
I am aware that, among superficial and captious 
observers, one of them may be charged with un- 
kindness, and the other with illiberality. The pa- 
rents, I see, are forbidden to have any access to 
their children without express permission from the 
master or mistress. Now one great end of your in- 
stitution is to preserve young persons from the sor- 
did prejudices and the profligate examples, to which 
they may be exposed in their own families; and 
this advantage is of singular importance to the 
poor, for a reason which may not have been sufti- 
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ciently noticed. The sons of the affluent, by being 
fixed in public or in private places of education, 
are, for a time at least, most happily removed from 
the injudicious fondness and infectious morals of 
their parents. Their diligence is there animated by 
emulation. Their early prepossessions are subdued 
by a freer communication of sentiment with their 
comrades. Their better propensities are encouraged 
by a sentiment of honour, which expands and re- 
fines itself among numbers, who, from the dread of 
infamy or the desire of praise, are actuated by the 
same principles. ‘Their growing vices are crushed 
by the seasonable interposition of authority—by ad- 
monitions which they cannot despise with impunity 
—and by restraints which they cannot resist without 
disgrace. But the children of the poor, if aban- 
doned to the consequences of their poverty, are shut 
out from all participation of these and similar ad- 
vantages. Partly from the narrowness of their re- 
sources, and partly from the confined circle of their 
acquaintance, they are compelled to live almost per- 
petually under the eye and under the influence of 
their parents —'to be the spectators of reluctant la- 
bour or incorrigible sloth, or of undisguised and 
most unrestrained intemperance—to be the hearers 
of clamorous discord, of sullen murmurings, and 
desperate profaneness — to be confederates in petty 
mischief, or in crafty dishonesty, or in more daring 
and outrageous violence. All these evils lose much 
of their deformity in the minds of the young when 
they return with each returning day—when they are 
contrasted with no betterscenes—and especially when 
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they are recommended and almost consecrated by 
precedent in those persons by whose kindness they 
are fed, by whose commands they are governed, 
however unwisely, and to whom they are accus- 
tomed to look up with some degree of affection 
and reverence. But all these evils are also averted 
or mitigated by the barriers, which you have thrown 
up between children yet uncorrupted and parents 
who are habitually corrupted — between children, 
who are disposed to submit, and parents who would 
encourage them to refuse submission — between 
children, who, if they were left to themselves, would 
be humble and grateful in their situation, and pa- 
rents who, not understanding your plan from ig- 
norance, or not approving it from perverseness, 
would teach them to be querulous and ungrateful. 
On the contrary, disorder, discontent, and disobe- 
dience, would more or less find their way into your 
school, if you permitted an indiscriminate inter- 
course between the young, who from their time of 
life have a sense of deference to their superiors, 
and the old, who from their more advanced time of 
life, also have an unlimited confidence in their own 
judgment—between the young, whom you may con- 
trol, and the old, who think themselves independent 
—between the young, to whom the means of being 
virtuously intructed are here offered, and the old, 
who are too busy or too idle, too confirmed in their 
errors, and too hardened in their habits, to receive 
instruction. Upon the above-mentioned rule, there- 
fore, I bestow my hearty commendation. 

I observe, also, that you suffer no children to be 
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admitted who are not of the National Church; and 
that, in conformity to this restriction, you have en- 
joined a constant attendance upon public worship, 
and have directed all private instructions of the reli- 
gious kind to be drawn from some approved writers 
who belong to the Establishment. Now it were 
unjust in the extreme to accuse you of any undue par- 
tiality, for acting upon the same principles which all 
other religious communities adopt in the education 
of their youth, and for which they neither are cen- 
sured by the members of the Church, nor ought to 
be censured by any impartial and intelligent observer 
of human life. The charge of prejudice, in the per- 
verted sense of the word, may, indeed, be retorted 
upon every party by whom it is produced ; and in 
its proper signification, I would hope, it can be 
produced by no party upon just grounds. You 
bring up these children, then, in an early and seri- 
ous conformity to that mode of religion to which 
the legislative wisdom of your country has given 
an avowed, and, I trust, well-founded preference — 
which holds out the most powerful incentives to a 
spirit of reasonable and fervent piety—and which 
naturally tends to impress the unbiassed ,minds of 
youth with sentiments of confidence and of respect, 
from the antiquity of its institution, from the de- 
cency of its ceremonies, from the simple and ener- 
getic language of its devotional forms, from the 
judicious and edifying doctrines which are generally 
delivered by its teachers. But you do not encou- 
rage, and God forbid that you ever should encou- 
rage them, to entertain any contemptuous and un- 
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charitable opinions of those, who differ from us 
about abstruse points of speculation, or about the 
observance of external rites. You do not cherish in 
their tender minds either the fierceness of bigotry 
or the extravagances of fanaticism. You do not 
rashly obtrude upon them those controversial writ- 
ings, the tendency of which is too often to generate 
Pharisaical pride, and to mingle a settled and deter- 
mined hatred of our neighbour, with a very con- 
fused, and it may be wavering love of God. You 
teach them to exercise their own religious liberty 
in that manner which you conceive to be warranted 
by the revealed Word; and you, by implication, bid 
them leave other men to the undisturbed enjoy- 
ment of the same liberty, without arraigning their 
sincerity, and without insulting what you suppose 
their mistakes. 

Whatever may be said about the rights of private 
judgment—and muchI am sure has been said without 
sufficient discrimination of the circumstances and ad- 
vantages which different degrees of talent or im- 
provement, different ages, different dispositions, and 
different situations in life, must furnish, to qualify us 
for exercising those rights wisely, or even safely— 
but whatever may be said upon the subject — 
with whatever ability it may be defended — with 
whatever vehemence it may be enforced — I am 
warranted by long and unprejudiced observation in 
saying, that the minds of young persons never 
should be perplexed with religious disputes. The 
best way of guarding them from what you think 
wrong in such matters, is to teach them soberly, se- 
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riously, and frequently, what you think right. The 
irritability of their tempers, the grossness of their 
conceptions, and the scantiness of their knowledge, 
peculiarly disqualify them for decision; and there- 
fore you ought to exclude them from partial and 
premature inquiries into topics upon which they 
cannot decide. You ought, I say it again and 
again, to exclude them, from a regard to their peace 
of mind, to their innocence, and to all the amiable 
virtues of humility and charity, which such in- 
quiries, at such a period and in such stations, usu- 
ally check in their growth. 

It is easy, no doubt, to gain attention from vul- 
gar curiosity, and from credulous ignorance; but 
it is not so easy to rectify prejudices that are once 
conceived against persons, in the very first associa- 
tions of ideas about things. It is easy to tell your 
children that this sect is plunged in heresy, or that 
church stands on the verge of idolatry—that one 
teacher is a blind bigot, and another a crafty impos- 
tor; but it is not so easy to allay the rancour, which 
early and frequent representations of this sort will 
introduce into the bosoms both of those who em- 
ploy them and of those who hear them. For these 
reasons, the most intelligible, and therefore the most 
important doctrines of religion, should alone be 
proposed to children, and they should not only be 
dissuaded, but I had almost said intimidated, from 
indulging a spirit of religious contention, before 
they have acquired any settled principles of judging, 
or what is of greater consequence, before they have 
formed any rooted habits of any one duty towards 
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God or towards man. Indeed the most useful, and 
let me assure you, upon the evidence of my own 
experience, the most arduous province of education, 
is to introduce such habits early, and to fix them 
strongly; and doubtless he that considers the real 
constitution of the human mind, will studiously 
abstain from attempting to convey superfluous, and 
it may be dangerous precision, upon the more ob- 
scure points of faith, till the more plain and the 
more instructive are distinctly apprehended, and 
steadily believed. In communicating even these, a 
good Christian will find that an ample field is 
opened to him for his diligence, be it ever so un- 
wearied, and for his zeal, be it ever so ardent. He 
is to fix the wandering, to rouse the sluggish, and 
to repress the audacious. He is to soften those ter- 
rors, with which the solemn and majestic aspect of 
religion at first overwhelms every mind not accus- 
tomed to the contemplation of it. He is to pre- 
vent the frequent returns of devotion itself from 
producing either languid indifference or bold fami- 
liarity. He is to elevate the feeble and groveling 
conceptions of these little ones, to such subjects as 
are too pure and too sacred to intermingle with 
those gross ideas, which are excited by the objects 
of sense. He is to renew impressions which the 
daily scenes of life—which the pleasures and even 
the employments—which the wild conversation and 
the gay reflections of the young are effacing perpe- 
tually. By such methods of instruction, and such 
only, can he train up children in the way wherein 
they should walk, and establish those sound and 
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active principles which may secure them, when they 
are old, against departing from it. Be it your praise 
to have kept in view all these momentous purposes, 
not by casting before these young ones a doctrine 
which they may slight, or a precept which they may 
disobey — not by enjoining a few desultory and 
slovenly offices of piety—not by telling them once, 
or merely telling them, that they have a Creator, a 
Redeemer, and a Sanctifier, but, by associating these 
high thoughts with a conscientious sense of duty, 
and by recalling them again and again to their most 
serious consideration. By these means, you will in 
such a manner habituate them to the performance 
of the first great commandment as to prepare them 
for obedience to the second, which is like unto it. 
By thus inculcating upon others the love of God, 
you will discharge no inconsiderable part of the 
love which is due from yourselves, as social crea- 
tures, to your neighbour; and the rewards which 
await you will abundantly prove that in so doing 
you have acted according to the purest dictates 
of that third and equally natural kind of love, 
which, as sensible creatures, you must feel for your- 
selves, and which, as reasonable and as religious 
creatures, you may be said to owe to yourselves, 
because, as the measure of your love to others, it 
has been adduced, and virtually approved, by the 
Heavenly author and finisher of our faith. 
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And the second is like unto it, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself. 


From the mixed characters of men—from the va- 
riety of faculties with which they are endowed— 
from the degrees in which those faculties operate in 
various circumstances—and from the consequences 
of their actions, which sometimes affect others con- 
jointly with themselves, and sometimes themselves 
exclusively of others, it may be difficult to unfold 
their affections in their more complicated state, and 
to determine the measure upon which any one upon 
the whole predominates. In those, too, who under- 
take to explain the properties and energies of the 
mind there is a strong love of simplicity, which, 
however favourable to our investigations in the na- 
tural world, always narrows our inquiries, and 
warps our conclusions about moral causes. Some 
men have endeavoured, preposterously, 1 think, and 
extravagantly, to push out our social affections be- 
yond the limits which our Creator has assigned 
them, and have employed all the powers of their 
gloomy rhetoric to increase our sensibility for others 
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under events which we cannot control—-to send the 
mind out in quest of pain and disasters—to raise a 
sigh for every sorrowful tale—and to force a tear 
upon every spectacle of misery. The tempers of 
these writers were no doubt deeply tinged with me- 
lancholy, and, spreading a gloom over all the objects 
of their contemplation, gave them a confirmed ha- 
bit of weeping with those that weep, but drew off 
their attention from those brighter scenes which 
might animate us to rejoice with those who rejoice. 
But we have seen already that our benevolence is in 
fact not so extensive—that contiguity forms a rela- 
tion by which our imaginations and our passions 
find an easy transition from ourselves to others—but 
that the indifference, or at least the faint and mo- 
mentary concern we feel about the interests of those 
whom we can neither serve nor injure, is, upon the 
whole, a wise provision of our Maker—that nothing 
would be eventually gained by a change—that the 
affection is strong enough to influence us in our 
conduct—and that, being made stronger, it might dis- 
turb our tranquillity without increasing our virtue. 
Others there are, who, from mistaken notions 
about the proper dignity of man, have attempted, 
not merely to control, but to crush and annihilate, 
all our selfish regards—to stifle the more tender emo- 
tions of our social affections—and to place our su- 
preme perfection and felicity in a certain magnani- 
mity and fierceness of character, which they distin- 
guish by the name of self-command. But this sys- 
tem, however brilliant in theory, would, in practice, 
neither be possible, nor indeed desirable; for the 
2m 2 
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love of ourselves is often a just as well as an advan- 
tageous principle of action. It is necessary to the 
preservation as well as to the comforts of our exist- 
ence —it draws from sensibility aided by reason 
every excellence to which the boasted quality of 
self-command aspires—it adorns us with all the ami- 
able virtues of prudence and moderation; and some- 
times produces a larger stock of physical happiness 
to ourselves and to others than would arise from an 
indiscriminate, unremitting, and exclusive attention 
to the interests of others. 

Hence, though the love of our neighbour is directly | 
enjoined in the text, the love of ourselves, so far from 
being forbidden, is implicitly approved ; for though 
the kinds and the degree of it are not explained, some 
kind and some degree must be meant when it is stated 
as a fact,and must be approved, too, when it is employ- 
ed as a rule of direction for the discharge of a very 
important duty. In no sense of the word could it 
be right to love our neighbour, if in every sense of 
the words it were wrong to love ourselves. Indeed, 
the precepts of our holy religion in this, as in all 
other cases, correspond with the dictates of true 
philosophy. Both consider man as a being endowed 
with various appetites and affections, with a capa- 
city for reflection, witha moral sense which, though 
it be not an instinct, but rather a power of judging, 
resulting from the aggregate of all his other fa- 
culties, is as inseparable from us as instinct, and 
claims a higher right over our actions than any one 
faculty, appetite, or affection. The one commands, 
and the other teaches us, upon the supposition that 
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all the several parts of our nature conspire to make 
up a regular whole, and therefore that these parts 
have not only their distinct provinces, but bear a 
real, unalterable, and most momentous relation to 
each other. To examine in what that relation con- 
sists, and what may be the tendency of it to forward 
our well-being, is the province of philosophy. The 
office of religion is to prescribe such duties as are 
suited to that relation, and promote that tendency. 
With this principle, then, in view, I proceed to 
consider, in the fourth place, the respect which be- 
. nevolence, both as an affection and a duty, bears to 
the whole of our nature. Man is a social as well as 
a sensible being; he is enabled to increase the hap- 
piness of others, as well as to pursue his own, and 
therefore he is endowed with affections which may 
animate, and is subject to obligations which may 
direct him to attend to both. The principle by 
which he aims at his own good is self-love, and that 
by which he aims at the good of another is benevo- 
lence. Many subordinate affections constitute each 
of these principles, and the actions which flow from 
them are sometimes referred to the general, and 
sometimes to the particular cause, as, when we say 
that a compassionate action is benevolent, or the 
pursuit of any worldly good is selfish. But those 
affections themselves are gradually formed from 
particular and detached instances, in which we first 
receive without any settled purpose of pleasure and 
pain, and without any settled purpose too we give 
pleasure and pain to others. But what was particular 
in a course of time became general, and what was 
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general became also itself a particular species of some 
other faculty more than others. By self-love, then, 
and by benevolence, I mean not any one detached 
affection, but a general principle of action. By the 
one we primarily regard our own happiness, independ- 
ently of that of others ; and by the other, the happi- 
ness of others, independently of our own. Both 
may be traced up to sensation—both are indefinitely 
multiplied and enlarged by experience and reflec- 
tion. Each of them may act independently of the 
other, or in opposition ; and each of them also may 
be counteracted by some coarser appetite indulged to 
excess, and by subordinate affection when corrupted 
or perverted. To benevolence, as a general princi- 
ple, we refer friendship, filial or parental love, com- 
passion for the distressed, and sympathy with the 
prosperous. Chastity and sobriety, the desire of 
fame or wealth, the dread of infamy and poverty, are 
among the constituents of self-love. I give this writ- 
ten enumeration, not as complete in itself, but as suffi- 
cient for the purpose for which I would employ it ; 
and that purpose is, to show that, in the due subor- 
dination of both these principles to each other con- 
sist both our virtue and our happiness. The very 
early appearance, and the very vigorous operation, 
of those powers, which in their fuller growth have 
assumed the names either of self-love or benevo- 
lence, tempt us to suppose that they are coeval 
with our birth. The capacity for them must indeed 
have been given, or neither of them could at any 
period of our lives have existed. But in the form 
under which they are seen in active life, and be- 
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come the subjects of moral speculation, they are in 
reality factitious, bearing indeed a very strong re- 
semblance in all mankind, but operating with more 
or less force, and moving in this or that direction, 
from a variety of causes—from the examples of 
others—from the influence of outward objects—from 
the accidental advantages or faults of education—and 
from the bent which early habits have given to the 
exercise of all our various affections. 

There is said to be an abstract desire of happiness 
whichattends every intelligent being through the whole 
of his existence. It were easy, however, to show from 
the frame of our minds, that such a desire does not 
in such a degree exist. Yet very general desires are 
certainly formed at an early period, and among 
them is the desire of happiness, which gains the pre- 
eminence, and is most conspicuous ; and because all 
our actions as social and responsible creatures must 
affect us as sensible creatures, and, whether good or 
bad, must produce pleasure in the gratification, or 
pain in the disappointment, we may properly allow 
that a desire of happiness has a real existence—that 
it has a very forcible influence upon our behaviour, 
and that a contrary desire, as a general principle, is 
shocking, and utterly impossible. As man certainly 
was made for happiness, his own private welfare 
must be the chief, though not the sole end of every 
pursuit in which he is engaged; and if we were 
so formed that the contemplation of the external 
good which befals others, rather than of that which 
befals ourselves, gave us satisfaction, this satisfaction 
would in fact be our proper happiness, and the love 
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which we bear ourselves would prompt us to pro- 
mote the happiness of other beings with a settled 
view to ourselves, and even without any emotions of 
love for them. But as we are not so formed—as the 
good which belongs to ourselves is more interesting 
to us than that which belongs to others, and 
therefore becomes the object of more ardent de- 
sire and more steady pursuit, the irregularities 
of self-love are controled by another principle, 
which teaches us to give up some private gratifica- 
tion when it interferes with the greater good of 
others. 

The ultimate end which every man has in view 
for himself must be happiness ; but the ultimate end 
of each action may be inconsistent with the general 
end, or it may be performed without any reference 
to it. The ultimate good of the species is also the 
object of benevolence; but in the particular exer- 
cise of it the ultimate end in view may be incon- 
sistent with the general end, and performed also 
without a reference to it. 

As the gratification of an appetite, which solicits 
one passion, may be destructive of the happiness 
which self love has in view, and which is to be at- 
tained in the aggregate by the gratification of many 
appetites, which cannot be gratified if some one is 
gratified to excess, so an access of kindness toone man 
who is not related to us may disqualify us for promot- 
ing the greater good of those who are more nearly re- 
lated to us; and, on the contrary, an excessive affec- 
tion to them may diminish our regard and weaken 
our affection towards our more distant relations and 
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friends. Thus it appears that the very instruments 
which self-love or benevolence respectively employ, 
may in particular cases counteract the general prin- 
ciple, and that not only self-love may be at variance 
with benevolence, but that in pursuing our own 
good we may oppose self-love, and in pursuing the 
good of others we may oppose benevolence. But, 
from the opposition of self-love to benevolence, we 
can no more infer that benevolence is not natural to 
man, than, from the opposition of some appetite to 
self-love, we can infer that self-love is not natural 
toman. Howthen may these differences be recon- 
ciled? By having recourse to our moral sense ;—it is 
equally natural to man with self-love and with be- 
nevolence—natural I mean as forming a part of his 
nature—as being one faculty by which he acts, and 
by which he acts too with a view to happiness. 
Nay this very reason itself had a considerable share 
in forming both the principles of self-love and of 
benevolence, as general principles of action. In 
self-love reason directed us to look for its gratifica- 
tion in a certain proportion of wealth, or of fame, 
or of honour, or of pleasure. Reason directed our 
benevolence to look for its gratification in the hap- 
piness of children, or friends, or our neighbours, or 
in some one or more objects preferably to others. 
But in particular instances the influence of reason 
is necessary to point the aim of every action, to fix 
the measures of every affection, and to prevent them 
not only from jarring with each other, but from dis- 
appointing themselves. 

Every affection we should observe may even 
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counteract itself by pressing its pursuit beyond the 
proper value of its object. Thus the love of wealth, 
which is a selfish affection, disappoints us of the 
pleasure for which wealth was at first pursued, con- 
verts the means into an end, and produces unceasing 
and unabated anxiety, even though the end be 
gained. The love of a child may become so extra- 
vagant as not only to absorb the other benevolent 
affections, but to produce immoderate and unavailing 
desires for the good of its objects. In both these 
cases, the predominance and violent tendency of 
some one affection, not only counteracts the general 
principle, either of self-love or benevolence, but de- 
feats itself too, and that defeat shows the necessity 
of having recourse to some other faculty. Now 
provision has amply been made by our Creator for 
the due regulation of all our affections, when he 
plantedin us the power of conscience—a power which 
presides, or has a right to preside, over every stage of 
our moral agency—over every propensity and wish of 
the heart, and to which our social and our selfish 
affections are alike subjected. 

We may therefore pronounce not only those sys- 
tems to be false which make self-love or benevo- 
lence an exclusive principle of action, but those, 
which including both at the same time, exclude the 
authority of conscience. But further. To every 
affection there is a correspondent object ; when this 
affection becomes warmed it puts on the stronger 
aspect of passion, and every passion implies a ten- 
dency towards this or that object, without immedi- 
ate distinction of the means by which they are ob- 
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tained; for the knowledge of those means is 
gained by experience or observation, and we employ 
them from some other cause than the passion, 
which is intent alone upon the end or gratification. 
Our desires will often be fixed upon objects, the at- 
tainment of which would bring misery upon our- 
selves and others. But the passion as we have 
said can attend only to the end. We must, there- 
fore, have some other faculty for distinguishing the 
means, and this faculty is reason. But reason of 
itself considers the means, not as right or wrong, 
but as sufficient or insufficient, and it considers 
them in reference to the end at which the passion 
aims, and not in reference to any other end which 
may be the object of any other passion. The mere 
perception, therefore, of sufficiency in the means 
has no tendency to control the violence of the affec- 
tion, but rather to let it loose upon action. But the 
action itself may be wrong—the end may be hurtful 
to ourselves or others ; and therefore God has planted 
within us an authoritative principle, which not only 
suggests to us the idea of right and wrong, but au- 
thoritatively commands us to prefer the one and 
to reject the other. Every affection and every sense 
judges with the aid of reason of its own object, and 
of its own object alone. The ear judges of har- 
mony, the eye of beauty, avarice of wealth, ambition 
of power; but no affection and no sense extends 
its judgment to the objects of other affections and 
other appetites. Love judges not of resentment, 
nor resentment of love. They are distinct from 
each other. Their pursuits are opposite, but they 
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neither approve nor disapprove, except of their own 
objects. It is therefore the great moral faculty of 
conscience which presides over all the other princi- 
_ples of our nature, which assigns them their proper 
degrees of strength, and which bestows censure or 
applause as we have obeyed or disobeyed its deci- 
sions. In all our judgments, therefore, concerning 
benevolence itself, we are not merely to consider it 
as an affection but as a duty—not merely as a source 
of pleasure which may be immediately perceived, but 
of a pleasure which reflection may heighten—not 
merely as a part of our nature, but as connected with 
other parts, or as cognizable with them before the 
supreme tribunal of conscience. 

Great, and I fear dangerous mistakes have arisen 
upon this subject from those writers who have re- 
solved all virtue into benevolence, and who, rejecting 
the authority of conscience, have attended only to the 
pleasure which arises from the exercise of benevo- 
lence, and which, according to their representation, is 
a sufficient motive and a sufficient reason for exercis- 
ing it. The obvious consequence of this omission 
would be, that if any man were not convinced that his 
own happiness would be more effectually promoted 
by promoting the happiness of his fellow-creatures 
—a conviction which self-love is too prone to resist 
—a conviction which our harsher affections and 
baser appetites are for ever counteracting —a 
conviction which reason itself sometimes impresses 
but faintly—a conviction which, amidst the conflict 
of our contending passions, the power of conscience 
can alone control—-such a man would not only be 
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impelled, but authorized by a regard to private 
good, to indulge every affection which in his appre- 
hension leads to that good—to indulge it, I mean, 
amidst all possible circumstances, and to the utmost 
possible extent. He would oppose all those social 
affections, and neglect all those social offices which 
tend to counteract the great law of his nature and 
private happiness; and while all his regards and all 
his pursuits were confined to himself alone, this dis- 
tinguishing attention to self-interest would be ac- 
companied by an uniform sentiment of self-appro- 
bation. 

Now reflect upon the dismal effects which such a 
persuasion would have upon the man himself and 
upon society. Society would be deprived of his 
consolation in sorrow, his advice in difficulty, his 
assistance in adversity. He would himself be de- 
prived of all the sweet and endearing satisfactions 
which flows from the exercise of kindness itself— 
from the gratitude of those who have received—and 
from the esteem of those who behold and approve 
it. He would lose the end, not merely of benevo- 
lence, which he deliberately pursues not, but of self- 
love, which he deliberately does pursue; for by act- 
ing in opposition to the sentiments and the example 
of other men—in opposition to the established order 
of human life—in opposition to that harmony of 
interests and feelings by which the sorrows of men 
are softened, and their joys are multiplied, he would 
be subject to the most mortifying disappointments ; 
and would find all the selfish, all the kind, and all 
the unkind affections of mankind, conspiring to dis- 
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appoint him ; for the prudent man would not trust 
him—the generous man could not love him, and the 
revengeful man would hate and persecute him. 

Now I have stated, that private happiness must 
be the ultimate end of every active being ; and I add, 
in vindication of this appointment, that self-love 
and benevolence, if properly adjusted, will upon the 
whole, most effectually secure it. But such an ad- 
justment never can take place, if we consider bene- 
volence only as an affection, and not as a duty. If 
we consider it only as referred to our reason, and 
not to our conscience. Nay, if we view it without 
regard to all the other affections which, together 
with reason and conscience, make up the whole of 
our nature. We have already seen the necessity of 
attending to reason and to conscience; let us now 
view it more particularly in reference to self-love 
as a general principle of action. 

Now a general principle aims, we must observe, 
at external things as the means of good; but the 
particular affections rest in external things them- 
selves. ‘Thus self-love coolly determines us to aim 
at wealth or power for the sake of advantages, 
which wealth or power may respectively bring with 
them, and which are supposed to make up the sum 
of happiness, which self-love pursues. But the love 
of wealth and of power, though subordinate affec- 
tions to self-love, are distinct from it as a principle, 
and terminate in the external objects themselves. 
Thus to self-preservation it is necessary that we sa- 
tify our hunger. But hunger, as an appetite, rests 
upon the immediate gratification itself. Benevo- 
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lence is a general principle of love for the good of 
others; but compassion, friendship, filial affection, 
terminate in the several objects themselves, and have 
a gratification distinct from that which belongs to a 
general principle. The immediate good of others 
and of ourselves may be promoted by particular 
affections; but every instance in which we pro- 
mote the good of others or of ourselves, may not be 
consistent with the attainment of the end, which is 
proposed by the general principle. Affection to 
one man may precipitate us into such acts of 
cruelty or injustice as are inconsistent with the 
general principles of benevolence. Attachment to 
one gratification may, as we before said, deprive 
us of others, the loss of which contradicts the ge- 
neral principle of self-love. In order, therefore, that 
self-love or benevolence should attain their several 
ends, the subordinate affection in every case should 
be regulated by a sense of duty; and here it is 
worth while to observe, that the highest moral ap- 
probation attends those actions, whether prompted 
by our selfish or social affections, which a sense of 
duty is employed to control. We are happy in 
the successful pursuits of another man, and we ap- 
plaud the diligence or skill which procured his suc- 
cess when he was acting with a view to his own 
good. ‘But we feel a much stronger approbation, 
when we find him giving up apart of that success— 
stifling some affection which impels him to pursue 
it—keeping in a state of inaction some faculty which 
would enable him to attain it, from a regard to 
justice or benevolence, as involving the good of 
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others. We commend and admire every instance of 
active and zealous benevolence. But we bestow a 
yet greater commendation when the affection is so 
strong, that we are in danger of losing sight of rea- 
sonable self-love, and are obliged to put forth an 
effort for throwing it under the restraints of pru- 
dence; our judgments are in such cases employed in 
balancing one affection against another—one princi- 
pleagainstanother—one part of human nature against 
another part—and determining, from a view of the 
whole subject, whether it is fit, in the given case, 
that the selfish should control the social, or the 
social the selfish. From those judgments arise the 
distinctions which are usually made between what is 
called a gross and a rational self-interest, and be- 
tween instinctive and rational benevolence. Weare 
shocked at the meanness and rapacity of gross self- 
interest—we are disgusted at the extravagancies and 
weakness of instinctive benevolence. But rational 
self-interest and rational benevolence are always ap- 
proved by the moral sense of others, as well as by 
our own moral sense, invested with the authority of 
conscience; and though benevolence is more ap- 
proved than self-interest, the reason of that approba- 
tion seems to be because the instances of it are 
more rare—because the attainment of it is more 
difficult—and because that attainment implies a 
stronger and more constant prevalence both of our 
social affections over such as are basely and mis- 
chievously selfish, and of the reflective principle 
itself over the wrong tendency of those very social 
affections themselves. 
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Now the approbation which is thus given to self- 
interest and benevolence, when they are rational, 
not only shows that a sense of right and wrong is 
affixed to both, but that as means of happiness they 
are not incompatible; for as self-love would never 
be approved if it excluded all regard to others, 
neither would benevolence be approved if it totally 
neglected, and by neglecting, destroyed the happi- 
ness of the individual. But the opposition in which 
each of these principles sometimes stands to the 
other, has induced those who would give the prefer- 
ence to self-love to pronounce that the opposition is 
perpetual, and quite irreconcileable, and to reason 
upon it in this manner: Happiness, say they, is the 
end of our being; self-love alone secures the attain- 
ment of that happiness ; and therefore benevolence, 
which obstructs it, must give way to self-love. Now 
this very methed of stating the argument allows that 
such a principle of benevolence really exists. But 
then it represents the consequences of it as destruc- 
tive to that end, which is confessedly the supreme 
and ultimate end of our being. Now, however we 
may rack our ingenuity in supporting and adorning 
such positions, every man has a secret feeling, the 
very moment in which they are proposed to him, 
that some fallacy lurks underneath; and he is alarm- 
ed too at the: consequences which flow from it in 
degrading that social part of our nature, which we 
are accustomed to consider as the most amiable in 
ourselves, and the most useful to others. In consi- 
dering the whole of our nature, we find something 
which points to the individual, and something which. 
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points to society; and if we look upon the world 
around us, we find objects corresponding to our 
affections, both those which relate to ourselves, and 
those which relate to others ; and having found them 
we justly consider none of our affections and appe- 
tites as defective in themselves. But if the gratifi- 
cation of self-love and of benevolence be incompa- 
tible, all the social affections, which are branches of 
benevolence, are not only superfluous but hurtful ; 
they are defects of the very worst kind, for they 
impede that very purpose to which both the social 
and the selfish should be ultimately subservient. 
The fact however is, that by the constitution of our 
nature, both of them, when acting in due subordi- 
nation to the dictates of our conscience, promotes 
our true and proper happiness; and though a com- 
petition will sometimes subsist between their re- 
spective claims, such a competition is not peculiar 
to self-love or benevolence, considered. as general 
principles, but extends to all other parts of our na- 
ture, to all other affections which like them have a 
visible effect on our conduct, and which respectively. 
tend to our well-being or misery. The love of 
pleasure hastens us on to some gratification which 
the love of wealth forbids, and the love of wealth 
to some gratification which the love of praise for- 
bids, yet each has its proper object, and that object 
may, in some circumstances, be properly pursued. 
A competition between those objects does not al-. 
ways exist, and when it does exist the contest may 
be decided by an appeal either to self-love or to be- 
nevolence, or to both; and I would add to both 
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under the power of conscience. Self-love, looking 
to its ultimate end, bids us prefer the object of the 
love of praise to the object of the love of wealth, as 
being more conducive to that end. Benevolence, 
looking to its ultimate end, bids us prefer the ob- 
ject of the love of wealth to the object of the love 
of praise, because the attainment of it will enable 
us to act with more effect for the good of others. 
Thus there are situations in which either of them 
may be innocently gratified for its own sake, and 
there also are situations in which each of them for 
the sake of our fellow-creatures may be meritori- 
ously gratified in opposition to another. 

Let us then apply this reasoning to the contra- 
riety which sometimes exists between the love of 
our neighbour and of ourselves. Self-love fixes upon 
some end of which pleasure, power, or opulence, may 
severally be the means. Benevolence, which, as we 
have before seen, may control a particular affection, 
may also control the general principle of self-love. 
It may require us to give up some, or all of the 
means, which self-love would employ for its own 
end. It does not always require that sacrifice, and 
when it does require it, conscience must determine 
whether the claims of the one or the other are to 
be admitted. The decisions of conscience itself will 
be regulated by circumstances, and those circum- 
stances may involve the proportion between the 
good conferred upon another, and the good relin- 
quished by ourselves—the personal merit of the 
claimant—his near or more distant relation to us— 
the good or bad use he is likely to make of what 
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we bestow—the affections we bear, and the duties 
we owe, to others, as well as to him and to our- 
selves. The affection of benevolence would prompt 
us to relieve him if we could. But there is a pro- 
per restraint in self-love from conferring that relief. 
Here then conscience interposes, and fixes the point 
in which duty lies. But then self-love may often be 
gratified independently of benevolence, and benevo- 
lence independently of self-love, where there is no 

competition; for when we relieve others self-love 
' does not always suggest to. us that we are deserting 
any interests of our own; and when we promote 
any interest of our own, benevolence does not 
always suggest to us that we are deserting the inter- 
ests of others. 

It should further be observed, that as in the 
exercise of benevolence no struggle will exist 
between that benevolence and _ self-love, as ge- 
neral principles, so there is often no competition 
between benevolence and any lower affection—no 
perception of our own good, whether near or dis- 
tant, but only perception of a good belonging to 
another man, and of our own inclination and power 
to promote it. . The competition, therefore, be- 
tween self-love and benevolence is not peculiar to 
benevolence as such. Any other appetite or affec- 
tion, as well as the general principle of benevolence, 
may sometimes be opposed to the general principle 
of self-love. Even the particular affections which 
produce in detail those very gratifications in the 
aggregate, of which self-love finds its own gratifica- 
tions, may be at variance with it, and by gaining its 
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own end, may disappoint the ultimate end which 
self-love has in view. It follows, therefore, that our 
well-being must be most effectually promoted by 
the due subordination of all our affections to each 
other—of the good of the individual to the good 
of the species—of general principles, and of the 
particular affections which aim at that good 
to the power of conscience—or, in other words, 
in the due subordination of all the various parts of 
our nature to the whole. 

Now God Almighty has most wisely adapted the 
complex form of our minds to the various parts 
which we have to perform—to the duties we owe to 
others and to.ourselves—to the affections which lead 
us more directly to the good of the one and of the 
other—and to that general desire of happiness which 
will receive its highest and purest gratifications from 
the just balance of those affections, and from the full 
discharge of those duties. The immediate, vivid, 
and almost uninterrupted perceptions of self-love, 
too, are doubtless a sufficient incentive to the indul- 
gence of those appetites and affections which point 
to ourselves. But we know that the affections 
which aim at the good of others, are not so fre- 
quently called into action—that in the moment of 
competition between them and their social affec- 
tions, our partialities, our fears, and hopes, turn the 
scale iu favour of the selfish—that in all men the 
social have a real, indeed, but in most men a feeble 
and inconstant efficacy—and that to give them their 
proper influence, all their amiable qualities, and all 
their beneficial consequences, should again and 
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again be set before us. They must, therefore, be re- 
presented not onlyas parts of our nature, but as claim- 
ing a rank among the best parts—as eminently con- 
ducive to the well-being of society—as attracting, 
beyond all other virtues, the love and the confidence 
of those among whom we live—as approved by the 
suffrages of the wise and good, who behold their 
effects approved by that sacred power of conscience 
which regulates their energies—approved by reli- 
gion, which enlarges the sphere of their operation, 
consecrates all their efforts, and exalts their aims 
from every temporal consideration of honour and 
advantage to the rewards of eternity, and to the ap- 
plauding sentence of a most wise and benevolent 
Creator. 

V. Let us proceed, in the last place, for 
reasons which shall now be mentioned, to correct 
some mistakes and to obviate some objections which 
have arisen, partly from the ambiguities of lan- 
guage, and partly from the refinements of specu- 
lation. 

Ineed not apologize for the argumentative form in 
which some parts of this discussion will be pro- 
duced. They are addressed to the more enlightened 
hearers of this respectable assembly ; and they will 
be succeeded by observations of a more familiar 
kind and more general use. 

Various as are the systems which have been con- 
trived to explain the nature of virtue, we must allow 
that all of them have some foundation in the human 
mind, and that all have upon the whole a tendency 
to umprove it, whether we place it in prudence or in 
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benevolence, in troth or public utility, in the fit- 
ness of things or in the suitableness of our affections 
to the objects which excite them; each of these 
principles is certainly founded in nature, each must 
enter more or less into every correct and compre- 
hensive scheme of morals, and each from a particu- 
lar or imperfect view of our minds may become an 
occasion of error. Yet the writers, from whom 
these systems proceeded, it must be confessed, how- 
ever they may have failed by indulging their pro- 
pensity to account for all appearances from one 
principle, and to combine the most various excellen- 
cies into one splendid assemblage, meant them- 
selves to promote the cause of virtue—they have not 
attempted to degrade its general qualities—they have 
not laboured to discourage mankind from the pur- 
suit of it. But, upon the subject of benevolence, 
opinions have been propagated, which, even if we 
should impute them to vanity rather than to malig- 
nity in their respective advocates, unquestionably 
have a most ungracious aspect, and most alarming 
tendency. The gloomy subtlety of Hobbes, the 
acuteness and vivacity of Mandeville, and the most 
captivating eloquence of a noble foreigner have, we 
know, been employed in defending the principle of 
selfishness. 

The good sense of mankind may, indeed, have 
prevented these tenets from obtaining general re- 
ception, and the better feelings of the heart have 
in some measure counteracted their baleful in- 
fluence. They cast however a gloom over every re- 
flecting mind. They require some effort to disen- 
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tangle the coarse and strong texture of the argu- 
ments by which they have been defended ; and in the 
minds of many men, who are ashamed to confess it, 
they have produced something more, I fear, than a 
temporary suspension of judgment upon the alliance 
between benevolence and virtue. Indeed, if they 
so far interest our intellectual vanity, as to make us 
adopt them, even in theory, there is danger lest the 
frequent recurrence of the ideas themselves, and the 
strenuous exertions we put forth to show their con- 
gruity with fact, should gradually contract and 
harden the heart. As liars are said to believe the 
falsehoods which they have often uttered, so the 
habit of defending a singular opinion imperceptibly 
warps the judgment; the strangeness of the opinion 
itself wears off every day—new relations are per- 
ceived — opposition animates — victory confirms— 
new proofs are struck out—and the pleasure we at 
first received in the novelty of a paradox, is at last 
transferred to what we think the solidity of truth. 
Even where the selfish system is not deliberately 
taken up as a rule of conduct, it will in particular 
instances furnish men with excuses for refusing to 
be benevolent—it damps the satisfaction we are 
accustomed to feel from the performance or the 
contemplation of kind actions—it begets the habit 
of imputing sordid and ungenerous motives to other 
men, and secretly inclines us to indulge the same 
motives in ourselves. When therefore we are en- 
gaged in explaining and enforcing the religious pre- 
cept of loving our neighbour, it surely is a matter 
of some importance to detect the fallacy of those 
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reasonings which may lead us éven to doubt. con- 
cerning the possibility of obeying that precept. 
Now we are told by Mr. Hobbes, “ that compas- 
sion is an indirect kind of fear, or a fiction of future 
calamity to ourselves, proceeding from the sense 
another man’s calamity.” The great error of this 
definition is, that it represents an occasional adjunct 
of pity as its efficient cause, and that it confounds 
the two different objects of two different feelings. 
In point of fact, we often pity the distresses of 
of others, without any remembrance of our own; 
and even when our own are remembered, the fear 
which they oécasion, is distinct from the pity which 
we feel for another man—is generally subsequent to 
that pity—and in many cases is less vivid and less 
intense. In tracing the origin and progress of be- 
nevolence under the second head, I have shown 
that our own pleasures and our own pains at first 
carry on our thoughts to the pleasures and pains of 
our fellow-creatures, and that from the accession of 
new ideas, and from the vigour which our affections 
gain by exercise, we by degrees lose sight of our- 
selves, and our thoughts are entirely and solely oc- 
cupied with the concerns of others. But, when 
fear, at any later period, and after the just formation 
of the benevolent principle, is mixed with pity, we 
may feel it both on account of another man’s misery 
and of our own. Yet the pity is entirely confined 
to his misery; we do not fear our friend for our 
own sake, and we do pity him for his own sake— 
we pity him when he suffers evil, but we should fear 
him if he were in the opposite situation of being 
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able and willing to inflict it. If fear were the pre- 
dominant sentiment, we should reserve for our own 
use, that force which pity incites us to exert for the 
good of another, though the evil to be relieved were 
greater than the evil to be prevented; and accord- 
ingly, if men feel not compassion, or if they feel 
it in vain, they profess to excuse themselves for not 
affording succour, lest they should lay themselves 
open to some vexatious inconvenience or some 
formidable danger. In this instance, then, fear is 
not only distinct from compassion, but clogs and 
counteracts it. 

I deny not, that even the sight of misery in others 
which we pity or relieve may call up the remem- 
brance of similar distress, which we have ourselves 
experienced, or set before us the prospect of similar 
distress, to which we are ourselves exposed. But I 
do deny, that there is any necessary connection be- 
tween the two feelings, and I maintain that we may 
both fear without pity, and pity without fear; and 
I also maintain, that if the one feeling enlivens the 
other, it is still a distinct feeling itself, arises from 
a different cause, and points to a different object. 

To a sense of our own misery we may be awakened 
by many external cases, towards which it is not pos- 
sible to have a sense of compassion ; and compassion 
too is often excited by a view of disastrous events, 
to which we are conscious of not being personally 
exposed, and of which the sight therefore, instead 
of disturbing us by fear, would raise only an opposite 
emotion of exultation and security. But, as I be- 
fore observed, fear is an occasional, though not an 
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inseparable concomitant of compassion; for the 
spectacle of another man’s misery may either bring 
back to us a particular remembrance of the same 
misery under which we have ourselves laboured, or 
a more general remembrance that we are liable to 
misery of some kind or other. If we are, at the 
time, oppressed by any misfortune, such a thought 
will occur quickly ; for it is well known that the 
miserable are most prone to sympathize with the 
miserable. If we are in prosperous circumstances, 
the same thought may also present itself, and it 
generally does come in the way of cool reflection ; 
but whether it enters the mind instantaneously in 
the one case, or remotely in the other, it doubtless 
may increase the sentiment of compassion. Upon 
both these cases however we must pause. 

The unhappy weep with the unhappy; true—but 
this is not always a feeling in the production of 
which fear has the sole or chief concern, and we 
may be unhappy even without any experience of 
either feeling ; for when the mind has been hardened 
by long and unalleviated calamity, fear itself is at 
last exhausted, and then it must be owned that 
the edge of compassion is very much blunted. 

But when fear remains, compassion does not 
always accompany it; for we sometimes take plea- 
sure in seeing others deprived of the pity from 
which we find ourselves excluded ; and here doubt- 
less there is a direct operation both of an unsocial. ' 
and a selfish affection—an operation which extin-~ 
guishes compassion, but does not stifle fear. There is 
indeed a situation in which selfishness does exist and 
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act together with compassion, as, when we are even 
glad to see others partakers of our calamity ; but 
the selfish affection even here does not draw after it 
malignity, which could not co-exist with compassion. 
To our imaginations evil is lightened by being 
divided ; yet this instance proves that fear and com-~ 
passion are not the same; because this very 
idea of the division of the calamity, which lessens 
the fear, produces also.a direct sentiment of pity to 
others, and an indirect expectation, that by others 
we shall be ourselves pitied. Again—it was said 
that when we are prosperous, the sense of our own 
prosperity may succeed the sight of another man’s 
adversity, and invigorate the compassion which that 
adversity excited. But this does not always happen: 
for a long and immoderate enjoyment of worldly 
advantages often makes us insensible to the wants 
of the poor and the cries of the sorrowful. It ap- 
pears, then, that neither the sense of our own ca- 
lamity, nor that of our own prosperity, uniformly 
makes way for pity; and therefore that pity is not 
only a separate feeling, but may exist independently 
of any immediate influence from our own joys and 
our own grief. 

Since very undue and undistinguishing stress has 
been laid upon the sight of another man’s misery, 
as bringing with it a painful recollection of the evils 
which we have ourselves suffered, or by which we 
are threatened; it may be proper to state that self 
recollection frequently leads to feelings equally re- 
mote in appearance and in reality from benevolence. 
We have sometimes a transient emotion of rage 
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against inanimate objects, which reminds us of a per- 
sonal defect, or of an encroaching danger, or of a past 
calamity. Weare surprised into a sudden and in- 
voluntary dislike against persons, who are merely 
employed to communicate the intelligence of some 
disagreeable and alarming event; and from this cir- 
cumstance alone I would observe that Hobbes’s po- 
sition about the effects, which the signs of our own 
misery may produce, is radically false, and that 
compassion is the very quality, the sole quality, 
which substitutes our social for our unsocial affec- 
tions, or mingles them with the selfish, when those 
signs are perceived. For, if it should be said that 
the messenger of unpleasant tidings presents no 
spectacle of distress in himself, then I answer that 
there is no room for compassion; and if he does 
present that spectacle, fear for ourselves may prevent 
compassion to him; and in the instance of not pre- 
venting it, the cause which directly produces fear, 
and the cause which produces compassion, are in 
themselves different — the fear is upon our own 
account, and the compassion is upon his. 

To render Hobbes’s opinion probable, the ideas 
of compassion and of fear should be combined into 
one mass, so firmly as always to make a joint im- 
pression, and so closely as not to be distinguished 
ideally, unless by the nicest observation. But they 
in fact are held together by a slighter bond; they do 
not always introduce each other ; and they can always 
be easily distinguished. They may be experienced, as 
we have seen, each without the other, where a dis- 
tressed object comes before us; and in the greater 
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number of cases where the association becomes 
stronger, compassion is felt more exquisitely than 
fear. As the mind vibrates alternately from ourselves 
to others, compassion and fear may act in their 
turns, and neither influence nor temper one another. 
But if astruggleshould arise between them, when they 
incite to action—if our own safety, to which we are 
impelled bythe one, stands indirect and irreconcilable 
competition with the safety of a fellow creature, to 
which we are impelled by the other, then I am aware 
that the passion, which finally prevails will absorb 
and convert into itself the inferior, and produce a 
stronger effort. This prevalence too may depend 
upon our general character—upon a sudden turn 
of the imagination-—or upon peculiar circumstances 
in our own situation compared with the situation of 
another man. But if compassion and fear may in 
this manner influence each other, so may other in- 
dependent and contrary passions, as hope and anger, 
courage and fear. But who would say that courage 
is the same with fear; and who does not see that 
the transfusion of the one into the other, implies an 
original difference °* 


* « It has been remarked that the sight of persons in distress 
frequently give rise to three distinct perceptions; sorrow for 
the misery of our fellow creatures, satisfaction from a con- 
sciousness of our own exemption from that misery, and reflec- 
tion upon our liableness to the same or other misery.” Butler. 

These ideas, I am aware, may follow each other closely ; 
but they do not invariably follow, and when they do, they will 
exist in different degrees, and in every degree. They are and 
remain so distinct, as rarely to coalesce into any one sentiment, 
which can be called by any one name. If, however, it be right 
to resolve compassion into fear, because fear sometimes attends 
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A late writer has assigned four causes as making 
up the whole of the pleasure we feel in the exercise 
of beneficence. After stating that we are born 
without ideas, without vice, and without virtue, he 
says that “ we are beneficent, first,to avoid the bodily 
pain of seeing men suffer; secondly, to enjoy an ex- 
ample of gratitude, which produces in us a distant 
hope of utility ; thirdly, to exhibit an act of power, 
the exercise of which is always agreeable to us 
by recalling to mind the images of pleasure at- 
tached to that power; and fourthly, because the 
idea of happiness is constantly connected with the 
idea of beneficence, and this beneficence, conciliating 
the esteem and affection of men, may, like riches, be 
regarded as the means of avoiding pain and pro- 
curing pleasure.” 

In this representation there is much truth mixed 


and facilitates the feeling of compassion ; it must be equally 
right to resolve it into joy, because the consciousness of our 
exemption from misery is accompanied with joy ; and it may 
often happen that the sentiment of joy will be stronger than 

the concomitant sentiment of fear, and therefore will have a 
greater right to give a name to compassion. But the truth is, 

that compassion is not always accompanied by the one or the 

other, and that when accompanied by either, even so as to be 
weaker than either, yet we never confound the feelings them- 
selves or the objects—our own sufferings are still the objects of 
fear—our own security is the object of joy. But the misery of 
another man is the sole and proper object of compassion, All 

that can be inferred from the occasional conjunction of these 

three sentiments is, that joy and fear are species of sympathy, 

as well as compassion—that our Merciful Creator has made one 

sympathy attractive to another—and that, as inthe events of 
life, our own happiness is really connected with the happiness 

of our fellow creatures, so in the energies of compassion the’ 
sense of one often becomes an aid to the sense of the other. 
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with much error. My general objection to it is 
that it accounts not for an emotion, but for the ac- 
tion which follows the emotion. But my particu- 
lar objections to it are these: we certainly wish 
to escape the sight of pain; but we have a distinct 
wish to alleviate pain in others. That pain too 
cannot be styled merely a bodily pain; and in most 
of the instances where men are called beneficent, 
there is no sentiment at all of pain, for we procure 
good rather than alleviate evil ; and though there is 
pleasure in increasing happiness, pain does not al- 
ways arise either when we cannot, or do not in- 
crease it. Doubtless we wish to be the objects of 
gratitude ; but. we pity those who may never have 
it in their power to make any return; and indeed 
the chief pleasure we receive from gratitude is not 
in the reciprocation of external acts, but in the re- 
ciprocation of an internal sentiment of love. We 
can give up utility where the affection is secured ; 
and we accept it reluctantly, when a favour is re- 
turned from a cold sense of justice rather than from 
a vigorous impulse of love. Doubtless we have a 
pleasure in exerting power ; but an equal degree of 
pleasure for a time accompanies acts of malignity 
and of benevolence, for in both instances we are 
conscious of superiority to those whom we hurt and 
those whom we serve. We justly regard the esteem 
of mankind ; but that esteem is a motive common 
to other virtues as well as to benevolence. ‘We 
shall hereafter see that in particular exertions of 
benevolence no immediate regard either to utility 
or to fame, excites the affection or produces the 
action. 
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All the causes which this writer adduces, may have 
more or less share in forming the original principle ; 
but they do not explain the whole of that principle— 
they do not explain the very case which he states 
of directing a child to put himself ideally in the 
condition of the wretched, for the purpose of train- 
ing him up to benevolence. Pain surely may be 
avoided, gratitude expected, power exhibited, and 
esteem anticipated, without that process of the 
mind by which we make another man’s misery 
even in imagination our own; and in minds habitu- 
ally benevolent it is made our own without any 
direct view to all or either. It further deserves to 
be remarked too, that to account for the total sen- 
timent of the pleasure arising from acts of benefi- 
cence is not to account for the feeling of benevo- 
lence itself; and even as an enumeration of the 
causes of pleasure, it is imperfect, since it omits the 
consciousness of rectitude, which is accompanied 
by a pleasing approbation, and it also omits the 
idea of future reward, which is hope, or a lower 
species of joy. Whatever opinions the writer him- 
self might entertain as to the improbability of such 
a reward, the greater part of mankind think it pro- 
bable. They feel its influence, in forming a general 
principle of benevolence, and therefore that influ- 
ence, be it strong or weak, should not have been 
overlooked. I grant, however, that the causes which 
he has not overlooked, do, upon the hypothesis of 
association which I myself embrace, operate more 
or less in generating benevolence. But other causes 
also conspire with them, and the whole ultimately 
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form one assemblage which may be called a general 
love of mankind. 

Mandeville traces up all our benevolent actions to 
vanity, the pleasures of which outweigh every consi- 
deration of the temporal interest which we relinquish 
to procure them. But surely the word vanity is 
here misapplied to actions, which deserve another 
and a nobler name. For the desire of being es- 
teemed, when it prompts us to do what is really esti- 
mable, implies a love of the means, as well as of 
the end—a love of virtue itself, as well as of true 
glory, which is ever to be distinguished from the 
pursuit of false glory, and is exempt from all the 
littlenesses, and all the meannesses of real vanity. 
The leading and dangerous mistake of this writer 
is, that he confounds truth with falsehood—that he 
represents as the same, those desires which have 
some, though a very distant similitude—that he does 
not distinguish between a proper and improper re- 
gard to the sentiments of others—that he considers 
that passion as entirely and uniformly vicious, 
which becomes so in any degree, or in any circum- 
stances and with any aims; and which, subsisting in 
a wrong degree, and in wrong circumstances, and 
with wrong aims, is soon recognized by the good 
sense of mankind, and instantly hunted down with 
scorn and derision. 

But whatever may be the motive of those 
who pursue praise, let us ask what is the in- 
ducement for others to bestow it. We cannot sup- 
pose that all mankind will conspire in carrying on 
the imposture, which they may wish to be successful 
for themselves ; and of the passion which fixes upon 
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fame for its object, we may observe that it is more 
jealous of its own claims, and more thrifty and re- 
luctant in paying what is due to others, even than 
the love of wealth. What then is the quality in 
actions which vanquishes this reluctance? Their 
intrinsic merit surely. And if benevolence obtains 
a larger portion of praise, the only cause must be 
that it is, and appears to be, more meritorious. The 
patrons of the selfish system do not always seem to 
be either clear in their conceptions, or steady in 
their terms. But from the opposition that subsists 
between those, who indiscriminately ascribe our be- 
nevolence to a regard for wealth as one mean of 
temporal advantage, and those who impute it to the 
love of praise, whether as a mean or an end, we may 
safely conclude that it properly and essentially is 
produced by neither—that it is conjoined with them 
accidentally—and that separately from them it exists 
and acts with a fuller display of its own genuine and 
characteristic excellence. 

The exterior advantages and the personal endow- 
ments of mankind, which at one time are the ob- 
jects of admiration, are at another the objects of 
envy; but benevolence, while it attracts our love, 
disarms ourenvy. We depreciate wealth and power, 
beauty and genius, prudence and fortitude ; but we 
rarely depreciate benevolence, because, as some phi- 
losophers would say, it is a quality at once most use- 
ful to others and most agreeable to ourselves; and 
because, as the Christian would add, the love of our 
neighbour is the surest criterion and the happiest 


effect of our love of God. 
Diorg 
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Numerous mistakes upon the subject of benevo- 
lence arise from a perverted use of the word selfish, 
which can be properly applied neither to the social 
nor unsocial affections, or, if applicable to one, 
must be equally applicable to the other. This perver- 
sion, however, is of considerable antiquity; and 
accordingly it has been expressly and formally re- 
futed by a great philosopher, in his very masterly 
book upon morals. He there distinguishes between 
self-love, as a term of reproach, and a term of ap- 
probation. He allows that in some sense the man 
who desires and does what is most virtuous, and who 
lives under the habitual influence of the intellectual 
principle, loves himself, because he experiences, and 
wishes to experience the pleasures of a right con- 
duct. But he assigns the reproachful term to those 
who place their chief good in money, in honour, or 
in pleasure, and who are habitually enslaved to the 
irrational part of the mind. Such he describes the 
greater part of the world, and by such he supposes 
the word self-love to have been distorted with so- 
phistical ambiguity, and mischievously applied to 
men of a better character. In benevolent actions, 
no doubt, pleasure is obtained to ourselves and to 
others, and in general it is intended primarily to 
others, and secondly for ourselves ; and hence it is re- 
markable, that if the pleasures aimed at for our- 
selves be pursued directly, or even preferably to the 
advantage procured for others, we should be disap- 
pointed of gaining it, because it depends upon the 
very circumstance, not of loving ourselves, or of 
doing good to ourselves, but of loving and doing 
good to other men. But if that pleasure be ulti- 
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mately gained by loving and doing good to them, 
the great purpose of those, who would resolve all 
our actions into selfishness, would be defeated. 
Now our own satisfaction, I readily grant, is the end 
of every action, whether it be morally good or bad ; 
for that satisfaction generally arises from its being 
considered as physically good or had, and what is 
physically bad, as such, can never be the object of 
choice. But it does not follow from hence, that 
when in consequence of resting our chief good 
in the pleasures of virtue, we promote the welfare of 
others, our actions are to be called selfish, unless we 
allow that every action in which we pursue satis- 
faction (and satisfaction is pursued in all) should 
be called by that name; and then whether right or 
wrong, or indifferent, they all partake of selfishness. 

One source of our verbal inaccuracies is this— 
every particular affection, as well as every particular 
action, is properly our own, and therefore by parity 
of reasoning, every affection may be resolved into 
self-love. But such a use of terms is equally ab- 
horrent from the language and the feelings of man- 
kind. Nor can it be warranted by the one circum- 
stance, in which all our affections and all our actions 
agree, namely, that they flow from ourselves, and 
are felt and done to gratify some inclination in 
ourselves. A real and intelligible difference will yet 
remain between the hatred and love of our neigh- 
bour, and between the love of our neighbour and of 
ourselves, though each may be a motive to action. 
In strict propriety, indeed, all our passions, except 
that of self-love, are primarily in themselves disin- 
terested. Ambition, revenge, the love of plea- 
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sure, and even the love wealth, have no more claim 
to the appellation of selfishness than benevolence 
itself; and are to be distinguished from it by some 
other term than interested and disinterested. The 
seat of thein all is indeed self. The gratification 
of them respectively affects self. But their direct 
tendency is to some particular object different from 
that pleasure at which self-love aims, as a general 
principle of action. 

The source of the whole fallacy often lies in our 
notions of property, which implies a very close spe- 
cies of relation between the person and the object— 
a relation which is perhaps the most forcible to us 
of any—which certainly occurs to us the most fre- 
quently —and which, from the power we exercise 
over the object, has been resolved into the connect- 
ing principle of causation. Now property no doubt 
excludes others, and therefore an immoderate attach- 
ment to it, turning the mind towards the passion 
only, may be called selfish, But we must not, 
therefore, apply the term to every action, which 
concerns ourselves. The affection of self-love itself 
indeed is so far different from benevolence, as not 
to include it; and in the same manner it does not 
include many other affections as such, the love of 
pleasure, or of power, or fame. None of these in 
their turn necessarily exclude self-love and benevo- 
lence any further than as they do not include it, and 
each of them in particular circumstances may include 
both. But that, and that alone, is properly selfish, 
which, while it includes ourselves visibly and uni- 
formly, excludes all other men. Property when di- 
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vided so far changes its nature. But the delight we 
have in the happiness of others retains its nature, 
though at the same time we have a delight in our 
own happiness. 

If it be asked, why the idea of property inter- 
mixes itself so often in our reasonings about bene- 
volence, we shall find that this confusion proceeds 
from circumstances, not in the affection itself, but 
in the external exercise of it. We often relieve 
another man’s distress by giving him what is our 
own. Here again we are prone to consider that as 
general and necessary, which is only particular and 
occasional; for benevolence may be exercised 
without affording pecuniary relief, and pecuniary 
relief may be afforded without such diminutions of 
our fortune as may properly be called a loss, for 
enough yet remains to answer all the purposes 
which self-love as a general principle, or the love of 
wealth as a particular affection, may prompt us to 
pursue. One reflection, however, it is worth while 
to make upon the cause, by which the idea of pro- 
perty thrusts itself ito the mind. An excessive 
attachment to money for the most part marks and 
constitutes a selfish character—not because we love 
that money for our own sakes, for this only denotes 
avarice—but because we will not part with it for the 
sake of others, and this does imply selfishness; and 
therefore the voluntary employment of that money 
for the benefit of our fellow creatures, is an action 
which, at first sight, appears the farthest removed 
from selfishness. Doubtless it shows also, not only 
that benevolence is different from selfishness, but 
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prevails in those cases, where selfishness would 
exert the strongest opposition. 

Though our first pleasures arise from the minis- 
try of the senses, they are afterwards transferred 
to the external materials which are qualified to fur- 
nish them. As we advance in life we find a strong 
competition for those materials, and that what one 
man acquires, another loses. Thus we obtain the 
notion of self-interest—a notion which is not applied 
merely to the propensity to pursue pleasure as the 
end of all action, but to the pursuit of our own ends 
in Opposition to the ends of others. Now upon 
this principle we may adjust the meaning of terms, 
which in the present controversy have been strangely 
confounded. He that only pursues his own ends, 
is, in the first negative meaning of the word, disin- 
terested, while there is no call upon him to regard 
other men—he that pursues the same ends not 
merely with a disregard, but an opposition to the 
ends of others, is interested. To delight in hating 
our neighbour is malignant—to delight in doing 
him good is benevolent ; but neither action is so to be 
referred to ourselves, as to be called interested or 
disinterested, unless in doing evil or good, we mingle 
some direct regard to an interest of our own, which 
may bepromoted by them, or indoing good we delibe- 
rately give up some interest for the interests of others. 
Ifweattend to thatinterest,so far as the malignant ac- 
tion is also selfish, the malignity is abated ; and so far 
as the benevolent action is at the same time selfish, 
the benevolence is diminished. They who do good 
or harm for their own purposes, are doubtless self- 
ish. But it should be remembered, that he also is 
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selfish who refuses to do good, or abstains from 
doing harm to promote his own purpose. I need 
not tell you that selfishness, as a common term, can- 
not include all the properties of these different and 
opposite actions, when we do pursue our own advan- 
tage, and when we do not pursue it. I have only 
to say that when we do pursue them in doing good 
or in doing harm to others, the action may be at 
once selfish, so as to lessen the proper demerit of 
malevolence and selfishness — so as to lessen the 
proper merit of benevolence. All our affections 
then, whether resentment, or benevolence, or the 
love of wealth, equally lead to action for their own 
gratification, and so far they have an equal respect 
to private happiness. But they cannot be called 
selfish, unless they are performed as means to some 
end at which self-love is aiming, with a positive view 
to its own good, and with deliberate exclusion of the 
good of others. 

But farther—even the actions which remotely flow 
from self-love, may not be selfish; for self-love, I must 
again observe, is ageneral principle of action, the ulti- 
mate end of which is our own happiness. But the ul- 
timate end upon which we have fixed when we reflect, 
must not be confounded with our ultimate point in 
view, when we are beginning toact; for the line of our 
pursuit, it has been well observed, runs to a greater 
length than imagination has room to contain, and 
some of the means immediately necessary to the ul- 
timate end require our whole attention to compass 
them. That end, however, though it is not di- 
rectly within our notice, communicates to the means 
a power of giving pleasure ; and the means for that 
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reason, as well as from their correspondent to some 
particular action, are at present our motives. Now 
a man shall fix upon prudence or upon temperance, 
as necessary to the attainment of that ultimate hap- 
piness to which self-love is directed; but he in 
each particular instance of action intends only to be 
prudent and temperate; for the pleasure is trans- 
ferred from the idea of the end to the idea of the 
means, so that an action, proceeding principally 
from self-love, is not therefore to be called selfish, 
because self, when we were performing it, had im- 
perceptibly slid out of our view. There is, how- 
ever, a very striking difference in the application 
of terms to benevolent actions; for the good of 
others, which is the object of the general principle, 
must be the object of every particular affection and 
exertion, and will fall under some name expressive 
of benevolence, such as the name of filial or parental 
affection, or of hospitality, or of friendshlp, or of 
compassion. Nay self-love itself may, as a more 
general principle, include benevolence, as a less gen- 
eral principle; fora man may be wisely and virtu- 
ously persuaded that by promoting the good of others 
he will most effectually promote his own. But 
satisfaction even here is translated from the end to 
the means, and when those means are employed, 
the mind has no other end in view than the good 
of our fellow creatures; and this end therefore 
will fix the quality and the name of the action it- 
self. No man indeed can impartially and seriously 
reflect, without knowing that his own present and 
future happiness will be upon the whole seconded by 
his endeavours to forward the happiness of mankind. 
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But the efficacy of this reflection in strengthening 
the general principle of benevolence, and in facili- 
tating particular exertions of it, will not expose 
him to the imputation of selfishness. One circum- 
stance, and one only, can warrant the application of 
the term, if, in the moment of acting, he had his 
own good so far and so distinctly present to his 
mind as to make it a motive. But if the action 
was performed when that good was not present to 
his mind, it has all the essential properties of bene- 
volence ; those properties too are not altered, be- 
cause a subsequent consciousness arises that he 
has promoted his own happiness by making others 
happy; and even the consciousness itself is not to 
be called selfish, because it was not a motive of 
action. We are pleased because we have relieved 
others; but we do not relieve them with an intention 
of being pleased, and if such an intention is ever 
formed, we have already seen that it will frustrate 
itself. Happily for the virtue and for the comfort 
of mankind, the abstract idea of self is not formed 
till the affections, which constitute it are grown to 
some strength; and as the frequent recurrence of 
it might obstruct our best actions, and pollute our 
noblest enjoyments, our benevolent affections, and 
even those which relate to the materials of our own 
immediate personal gratification, are so consti- 
tuted, as to carry us into action without further 
reflection—without any distinct perception of our- 
selves—without any direction of the mind to the ul- 
timate end, which, indeed, is seldom obtained, if we 
are for ever and ever solicitous about obtaining it. 
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Thus have I endeavoured to expose the improper, 
and to fix the proper use of many words which 
have been industriously confounded, in order to tar- 
nish the lustre, and to debase the dignity of benevo- 
lence. I will add, however, a few plain observa- 
tions, which may tend yet more fully to correct the 
mistakes of those persons who, supposing that the 
chief means of happiness are to be found in accu- 
mulating wealth, hastily conclude that the sole or 
the chief office of benevolence is to communicate 
that wealth. This virtue, be it remembered, em- 
ploys, for the benefit of others, not our money 
only, but our time, our influence, our bodily labour, 
and our intellectual endowments. It counsels, it 
encourages, it warms, and even in mercy threatens ; 
it instructs the unlearned, and endeavours to re- 
claim the vicious; it seeks out the lonely cottage, 
where drooping age and pining want are cheered 
at the sight of a comforter. Softly it binds up the 
aching wounds of him that has fallen among thieves, 
and embracing, like:its heavenly teacher, the unjust 
as well as the just, it utters sweet words of consola- 
tion to those who are languishing in prison and 
appointed to die. It visits the fatherless and widow 
in their affliction, and, that we may spare virgin 
innocence the blushes and the pangs of being sacri- 
ficed to the indulgence of our appetites, it keeps 
us unspotted from the world. Where our own in- 
terests, indeed, are staked, it hopeth all things and 
endureth all things; it choaks all the rank and 
baleful seeds of envy and of revenge; it spreads 
open our arms to a successful rival, and quells the 
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rising storms of anger within our bosom, by teach- 
ing us to consider our enemies as offenders “ who 
know not what they do.” But when the interests 
of our fellow creatures are concerned, it gives a 
freer scope to the more stern as well as the more 
soft affections; it enters into the just resentments 
of others, and glows with indignation against fraud, 
against rapine, and against cruelty; it enters also 
into the gratitude of others, and looks with fond 
admiration upon all the congenial virtues of libe- 
rality, generosity, and public spirit. But where, 
among these various instances in which benevolence 
exerts itself—where, I would ask, can the keenest 
sagacity discern one slight trace of that selfishness, 
which is said most falsely, and most unaptly said, to 
skulk under all our loveliest affections, and to cor- 
rode the soundness even of our fairest actions ? 
There is one, and I believe but one relation more, 
in which benevolence may be considered, and in 
which it really is considered in the chapter of my 
text, I mean that high and momentous relation in 
which the love of man stands to the love of God— 
the love of man whom we have seen and can serve, 
to the love of God whom we have not seen and 
cannot serve—the love of man, which as a principle 
of action is always invigorated by our general 
and most abstract admiration and perception of 
goodness, to the love of God, towards whom the 
same perception carries up our thoughts, as to its 
proper object, and in whose perfections alone it 
finds the purest and most complete gratification. 
But in this instructive and interesting point of 
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view of the subject has already been most ably dis- 
cussed by two very eminent writers, from the fre- 
quent perusal of whose works some of the remarks 
now laid before you were suggested to my 
mind—by whose reasonings those remarks are illus- 
trated—and by whose authority they are to my feel- 
ings confirmed, and I had almost said, consecrated. 
Upon the present occasion too it cannot be im- 
proper for me to remind you, that the duty of not 
living to ourselves, as connected with the duty of 
habitual devotion, has been most judiciously ex- 
plained by a celebrated author who now resides 
among you, and who, amidst all his marked pecu- 
liarities, and all, which some intelligent and virtuous 
men have thought his dangerous tenets upon a few 
controversial subjects, yet deserves to be ranked 
amongst the brightest ornaments of his country, 
and of his age. But from this incidental mention 
of what he has written upon a topic somewhat simi- 
lar to my own, [am impelled by a strong and sa- 
cred sense of duty, to go forward in recommending 
the perusal of these sermons to every man who 
now hears me, in whatever station he may be 
placed, and in whatever congregation he may 
usually worship. The views of the writer are co- 
extensive with the magnitude and dignity of his 
subject, and therefore they are not fettered by any 
limitations from particular modes of theological 
doctrine, or particular forms of ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline. Whether, indeed, I reflect upon the solidity 
of the matter, or upon the clearness of the style, 
I think myself justified in classing this book among 
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the happiest and most useful effusions of his very 
active and very enlightened mind. It carries along 
with it the brightest marks of a profound philoso- 
pher, a philanthropic citizen, and a pious Christian. 
I call no man truly wise who can read it without 
the consciousness of being yet wise—I call no man 
good, who reads it a second time without some 
efforts to make himself better—without feeling his 
spirit exalted by the love of God, and his heart 
melted and enlarged by the noblest sentiments of 
benevolence towards his fellow-creatures. 

It forms no mean presumption in favour of that 
system, which represents benevolence as a distinct 
and primary affection, that it is maintained to be so 
by the enemies as well as by the friends of Chris- 
tianity. Hence some of the general reasonings and 
some of the particular illustrations, which have been 
employed upon the subject are in Hume and in But- 
ler, nearly the same. ‘The former justly contends, 
that in separating benevolence from self-love, there 
is not only more correctness, but more simplicity, 
than in resolving the one into the other. He sup- 
poses with Butler, that we have appetites like hun- 
ger, which rest upon some external object as its end ; 
and some passions like the love of power, which 
without any direct regard to interest, lead us to 
their respective objects and procure for us a pleas- 
ing sentiment. He contends that without an origi- 
nal propensity, we could neither receive the first 
pleasure, nor afterwards pursue the same pleasure 
frora motives of self-love. The primary passion con- 
stitutes any object our good, and the secondary pas- 
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sion pursues it as a mean of good, because it was 
made so before; and in this manner he solves a very 
important difficulty. “From the original frame of 
our temper, “says he,” we feel a desire of another 
man’s good, which by reason of that affection be- 
comes our own good, and is afterwards pursued 
from the conjoined motives of benevolence and 
self-enjoyment.” I admit the general fact, but 
must distinguish about the manner in which those 
motives operate. I have all along supposed such 
enjoyment to be inseparable from the immediate 
exercise of benevolence; and I contend that the 
pursuit of it from benevolence as a general princi- 
ple does not subject us to the imputation of self- 
ishness. I know that the sentiment of utility to 
ourselves will sometimes intermix in our actions, 
and that with meaner natures, it may be em- 
ployed to stimulate a languid and harren sympathy. 
There is danger, however, lest by insisting upon it 
very frequently, we should bring, or at least seem to 
bring, the social affections too nearly within the 
confines of the selfish; and against this danger we 
shall guard most effectually by describing benevo- 
lence to be, what it really is, disinterested as a prin- 
ciple, though in some cases it may be attended by 
interested motives. Yet we ought not altogether 
to lose sight of the pleasure that attends benevo- 
lence even as a general principle; because the be- 
nevolent affections themselves are strong enough to 
operate without any view to that pleasure, or any 
desire of obtaining it. We should feed the hun- 
gry and clothe the naked from compassion only. 
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We shall not exercise compassion, as I said before, 
in order to be pleased. But we shall be pleased, 
because we have exercised compassion. The dis- 
tant expectation of that pleasure, may, in the hour 
of cool reflection, be formed by rational self-love, 
as well as by benevolence. But the actual enjoy- 
ment of it, is a proof, not that benevolence as 
such is the same with self-love, but that in some 
circumstances the one may co-exist and co-operate 
with the other. 

The arguments already adduced, in this and a 
former discourse, either to prove the existence of a 
principle of benevolence, or to correct both the 
verbal inaccuracies and speculative mistakes, by 
which it is confounded with selfishness, will, I trust, 
preserve you who now hear me against being dis- 
couraged from the exercise of it by the insidious 
artifices of sophistry, and the vicious ornaments of 
declamation. As to those general and popular 
topics, which are employed more directly to per- 
suade men to be benevolent; I think them in this 
place altogether unnecessary. From the extended 
plan of your schools, the increasing number of those 
who are educated there, and the improved state of 
_ your resources, I am well convinced of your chari- 
table disposition, and I flatter myself that in respect 
to your good intentions the language of praise 
rather than of admonition is required from a 
preacher. In the close therefore of this discourse 
I shall content myself with setting before you some 
considerations more immediately connected with 
that love of your neighbour which induces you 
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to shelter the innocence and to enlighten the igno- 
rance of the children, who are admitted into your 
schools. Those considerations are chiefly founded 
on the peculiar circumstances of the place where 
you live, and may therefore merit your serious 
attention. 

Wheresoever large masses of men are collected 
together, we must look for great variety of charac- 
ter. Out of the numbers who are born among you, 
a part must be expected to arrive almost at the last 
stages of depravity; and I need not add, that the 
expectation of meeting associates will increase those 
alarming confederacies of men, whom you despair 
almost of reforming, and whom you may endeavour, 
though without success, to disperse and banish from 
the town. That expectation will allure from his 
lonely haunts the rustic ruffian, who in his own 
village has few incitements to rapacity, or upon the 
first detection of his attempts to be rapacious, is 
marked) out as a pestilential character. It invites 
from larger places those inveterate offenders, who 
are in dread of being discovered on the spot where 
they have long exercised their former villanies, or 
who, having no settled habitation, and perhaps no 
regular plan of dishonesty, rove to every town which 
presents the most numerous opportunities for plun- 
der. Though encouragements to diligence are here 
offered to all, yet all have not the good sense and 
firmness to make use of them. But the dread of 
shame must ever be weakened where bad men may 
hope to screen themselves from observation, and the 
temptations to vice will be multiplied, when exam- 
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ple is at hand to stifle the scruples of the timorous 
and to mislead the steps of the unwary. Amidst 
the bustle of employment or the gaieties of amuse- 
ment, which prevail in every large town, the various 
and tumultuous scenes that are for ever pressing 
upon the senses, dissipate serious reflection, and 
Open many secret avenues by which vice finds access 
to the heart. The unforeseen events of one day, 
the corrupt conversation of one company, the heavy 
pressure of a debt, the wicked insinuations of a 
mistress, the unlucky cast ofa die, may drive a young 
man into the paths of wickedness, where, mingling 
with associates who are lazy, perhaps from the want 
of employment, or desperate from loss of cha- 
racter, he may abandon himself to helpless and 
to hopeless ruin. He hears indeed of the gloom 
of a prison, the galling weight of chains, and 
the anguish and ignominy of a public execution. 
But the terrors impressed by objects which are 
distant in themselves, and known to him only by 
report, soon give way to the impulses of passion— 
to the cravings of hunger—to the solicitation of un- 
lawful advantages? which he can at this moment 
seize, or to the turbulent or treacherous instigations 
of evil companions, by which he 1s every moment 
assailed. Whatever anxious wishes he may form to 
escape from infamy, or whatever efforts he may be 
disposed to make towards amendment, he finds them 
unobserved by those to whom all his former enor- 
mities, in all their aggravations, are already known 
— to those in whose minds he would in vain en- 
deavour to quict the suggestions of suspicion and 
2p 2 
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fear—and from whose mouths he may have been 
accustomed to hear only the bitter taunts of haughty 
and unrelenting scorn. Some have not leisure to 
inquire into his purposes of amendment; others 
cannot confide in the sincerity of his professions. 
But all remember the outrages into which he has 
plunged, and all are deterred from committing their 
property to his care. In this dreadful situation 
how is it likely that he will conduct himself? He 
cannot go forward without danger and without in- 
famy. But he cannot go back with the hope of 
forgiveness and protection. One alternative only is 
in his own power, and to that one, however criminal, 
he will have recourse, from the rage of desperation 
—from distrust in those by whom he himself is not 
trusted—from hatred to those by whom he is not 
beloved. If, therefore, evil principles and evil 
habits have been once formed, they are very un- 
likely to be eradicated in a place so populous as 
this, where so many temptations for rushing into 
dishonesty are united with so many opportunities 
for escaping detection. 

I confess myself in the number of those who 
think the public safety and public morals very im- 
perfectly secured by the rigours of public justice. 
I know that the unsparing and undistinguishing ex- 
tirpation of offenders has but little efficacy in the 
diminution of offences themselves; nor can I look 
without sorrow upon the glaring disproportion which, 
to the disgrace of our free and civilized country, 
hath so long subsisted between the malignity of 
crimes and the severity of punishment. Our selfish 
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affections, blind and unfeeling as they are, may be 
content with the infliction of that punishment ; 
but our social affections, if they are sincere and 
consistent, will impel us to provide some efficacious 
method for the prevention of those crimes. For 
these reasons I ever have insisted with unusual ardour, 
and with unshaken firmness I ever shall insist upon 
the utility of charity schools, because, instruction is 
in them the best preservative against that profligacy 
which pain, disgrace, and the dread of death itself, 
can seldom remedy. As a member of the commu- 
nity I have not been wholly inattentive to the ope- 
rations of law, and I find them very precarious, and 
very ineffectual. As a man who has long been em- 
ployed in the arduous business of education, I am | 
able to calculate its efficacy, and to pronounce from 
my knowledge of the human heart, that in very few 
instances the advantages of it are bestowed alto- 
gether in vain. It retards at least our progress 
towards vice, and it always facilitates our return to 
virtue. 

The inhabitants of this place have been reproach- 
ed, though I would hope undeservedly, for an eager 
and almost sanguinary spirit in dragging criminals 
to justice. But upon this occasion you deserve to 
be commended by every good citizen and by every 
benevolent Christian for your tender and solicitous 
care to prevent the commission of crimes. You 
will therefore permit me to say, that one very im- 
portant part of the love of your neighbours is to 
cut off the occasions, for which you may hereafter 
be provoked to hate them; and as the education of 
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children is very conducive to this important end, 
you will not think it improper for me rather to in- 
sist upon the local evils which education averts, 
than upon the general advantages which it pro- 
duces. 

Another consideration which I would recommend 
to your notice, is the peculiar nature of the em- 
ployments assigned to the poor; and which in this 
town havea sort of mechanical tendency to generate 
in them a bold, I had almost said, and an obdurate 
disposition. It is a well-known observation, that 
the daily occupations of men have a constant and 
almost irresistible effect upon their tempers; and it 
is also a striking circumstance, that the persons en- 
gaged in them are slightly attentive to the silent 
progress of that effect, or sorely offended at the bare 
mention of it. Now the objects which present 
themselves to the view of those who follow the em- 
ployment of a country life, are upon the whole 
favourable. to virtue. ‘The same labours which pre- 
serve their health and exhilirates their spirits, tends 
by the mechanism of our nature, in some degree to 
soften the gloomy and ferocious passions. They 
are conversant among inferior animals, who, with- 
out fostering their pride, are obedient to their will; 
and in their attendance upon fiocks and _ herds, 
they see the most playful or the most peacable dis- 
positions which are implanted in the brute creation. 
The beautiful or the magnificent works of nature 
are spread before their senses in the verdure of the 
fields, in the harmony of the groves, in the rich trea- 
sures of the vegetable world, in the bright serenity 
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of the sky, and the glorious effulgence of the sun ; 
and hence it is, that the ideas of innocence and sim- 
plicity are connected with the descriptions of a pas- 
toral life. Those descriptions, however decorated by 
fiction and exaggeration, are yet founded upon real 
facts ; and it is no refinement to say, that the beau- 
ties and the wonders of the creation will sometimes 
seize the attention of the most thoughtless, and im- 
press even the most callous minds with sentiments 
of a very pleasing and improving kind. In those 
trades which require very constant, indeed, but not 
very intense exertions, the persons employed in 
them are distinguised by a lassitude and debility of 
mind, which is seldom rouzed to the perpetration of 
outrages in which there is much difficulty or much 
danger. But in this place men assume a sterner 
and a fiercer character. The noisome atmosphere 
which they breathe, the glowing furnaces before 
which they swelter, the squalid and unshapen objects 
which they see, the rugged materials which they 
handle, the massive instruments which they wield, 
the harsh and discordant sounds which they hear, 
are causes to which, from their intenseness and 
their frequency, every sagacious observer of human 
nature will assign effects of considerable magnitude 
and considerable extent. But if the severe and in- 
cessant toils to which they are subject give an air 
of uncommon vigour to all their faculties, that vi- 
gour, we may also remark, is accompanied by an un- 
common violence in all their passions ; and as they 
are engaged in the most heavy labours at the very 
instant the bodily frame is capable of sustaining them, 
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we must not be snrprised upon finding that their 
vicious propensities break out at an earlier period, 
and rage with more uncontrolled fury. I am here 
stating to you some facts, the reality of which may 
easily be confirmed by your own observation; and 
the inference I draw from them is, that you are 
under more than an ordinary obligation to train up 
young persons to docility and gentleness of temper ; 
and that you would do well to cherish this temper 
at a season when they have not yet experienced 
the unfavourable influence of those rougher labours, 
for which many of them are hereafter destined. 

I enter now upon the last, but not the least im- 
portant train of remarks, which I wished to lay be- 
fore you. Upon the industrious, and I should be 
ashamed not to add the inventive spirit, which dis- 
tinguishes this place,* every intelligent member of 
the community must look with approbation, and 
even with triumph. The success of your exertions has 
assumed an importance, which entitles you to the 
protection and favour of government, which has 
attracted the admiration of foreign countries, and 
turned towards you the attention of those profound 
and more meritorious writers, who investigate the 
causes, the progress, and the beneficial consequences 
of every art by which human ingenuity is exercised, 
and social life is adorned. In your own opulence 
you have received, and long may you continue to. 
receive, the just and splendid rewards of your own 
perseverance, and your own skill. But that opu- 
lence, while it enables you to employ the time, and 
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to recompence the services of the humble and ho- 
nest manufacturer, is attended by circumstances not 
very friendly to the morals of those, who have un- 
fortunately deviated from the strait and plain road 
of virtue. To gain wealth is confessedly, and no 
doubt laudably, the predominant and characteristic 
spirit of a mercantile town. But it is a contagious 
spirit, and though in better minds it is an incentive 
to every curious contrivance, and every strenuous 
exertion, it becomes a snare to the ignorant and the 
unprincipled, and may involve them in guilt. They 
hear from almost every mouth, that money is the 
chief good—they see in every street the advantages 
which it procures—they feel their own want of 
it, and they are impelled to seize some portion, 
for the supply of that want, without employing any 
serious concern about the means of obtaining it. 
You are shocked, indeed, and exasperated at the 
arts by which they deceive, and the violence with 
which they wrong you. The vehemence too of 
our indignation is the more excusable, because the 
idle and the worthless here invade that property 
which you have yourselves accumulated by un- 
wearied diligence, and unremitted care. But while 
you view their offences with a detestation which it ill 
becomes me to condemn, suffer me to state some 
considerations to which the unfeeling pride of 
wealth is too much a stranger, but to which com- 
mon justice and common humanity will assign 
no mean degree of importance, when we are com- 
plaining of the ingratitude, or inveighing against 
the profligacy of the poor. The violations of pro- 
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mise, the encroachments upon property, the disre- 
gard to all the clear and salutary rules of justice, 
are not confined, you well know, to the lower orders 
of mankind. 

They who are blessed with abundance, and who 
revel in luxury, are not always superior to the sug- 
gestions of avarice; nor always delicate in the 
choice of means, to gratify this ignoble and insatia- 
ble passion. They shrink not from the meanness 
of fraud andthe cruelty of oppression; they will de- 
sert a friend and trample upon a foe, in situations 
where the advantages bear no proportion to the 
guilt which is incurred in usurping them. To heap 
one superfluity upon another—to gain the means of 
obtaining pleasures which they may never enjoy, 
or of which the enjoyment itself would be criminal— 
to build houses which they may never inhabit—to 
plant vineyards of which they may never gather 
the fruits—to surpass the acquisition of some suc- 
cessful rival—to attract the wonder of the gazing 
crowd—to amass treasures without end and without 
use—these are the purposes, the wretched purposes, 
for which men suffer themselves to be tempted to 
acts of dishonesty. And what men? Even they 
who have already experienced the kindness of Pro- 
vidence—they who have been taught to understand 
the most sacred obligations of virtue and religion— 
they who know the foul qualities, and can foresee 
the pernicious consequences of wickedness—they 
who profess to love God, and who would be of- 
fended if we imputed to them such a love of them- 
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selves as excludes the love of their neighbour. When 
such faults are to be found in such situations, must 
we be deaf to every plea of extenuation, and callous 
to every feeling of pity towards the poor— towards 
fellow-creatures who stand exposed to the wintry 
storm—who are driven on by the painfulfeelings of 
thirst and hunger—who are buffetted by the scorn 
of some superior, whom the accident of birth, or 
the kindness of a progenitor, has lifted above them, 
or who are unable to enjoy with moderation the 
very affluence which they have acquired by success- 
ful dishonesty? Let every man lay his hand upon 
his own heart, and pronounce himself happy, if he 
stands acquitted of having fallen into greater crimes 
with less temptation. 

The natural shrewdness of the lower ranks, when 
sharpened by necessity, catches by a quick glance 
many defects which we, who stand at a distance, 
suppose unknown to them; and they institute too 
many comparisons in which their common sense 
determines them to condemn all the specious dis- 
guises, and all the artificial modifications, of those 
bad principles by which they are themselves more 
openly actuated. The degrading consciousness of 
their own inferiority, and the mortifying remem- 
brance of their own guilt, will often point their in- 
quiries towards other men, who, at less peril and 
with less infamy, commit equal if not worse of- 
fences. To plunder a part, and to its possessors 
scarcely a sensible part, of that abundance which 
has been unfairly acquired or is intemperately en- 
joyed, seems in their eyes almost venial, when they 
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intend to satisfy only the loud calls of necessity, or 
even to indulge those carnal appetites which their 
superiors do not control. They feel no very strong 
reluctance to snatch a portion of that happiness 
which is not imparted by those who possess, with- 
out to them appearing to deserve it. When they 
are not protected, they will defraud without hesita- 
tion—when they are insulted, they will injure with- 
out much compunction. The want of humanity in 
others becomes in their minds an excuse for the 
want of justice in themselves; and how shall we 
expect them to love that neighbour by whom, both 
in reality and in appearance, they are not them- 
selyes loved? When these dangerous notions break 
forth into action, it is very easy, and perhaps very 
proper, to bring down upon the head of the offender 
that perdition which he has defied. But it is 
scarcely less easy, and surely it is more proper, 
more beneficial to society, more consistent with re- 
ligion, to prevent those notions from once getting 
possession of their minds—to infuse into them 
early principles of sobriety, diligence, and honesty— 
to make them connect the idea of a benefactor with 
that of an employer—and to let them see in every 
prosperous superior a wise, humane, and virtuous 
instructor. 

Standing, as I do, in this sanctuary, I dare not 
dissemble any feelings, or any opinions which may 
lead you to show the love of your neighbour with 
real and lasting effect; and in order to give those 
feelings and those opinions that advantage to which 
their own inherent importance entitles them, I 
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will produce the words of a great writer, whose 
penetration into the human heart was almost unri- 
valled, whose regard to the best interests of virtue 
is indisputable, and whose philanthropy being 
united with wisdom never permitted him to give 
the smallest encouragement to the unprincipled and 
the ungrateful. “Such,” said he, “are the temptations 
of poverty, and who is there that can say that he 
has not sometimes forsaken virtue upon weaker 
motives?” “Poverty,” continues the same writer, “ for 
the most part produces ignorance; and ignorance 
facilitates the attacks of temptation; for how shall 
he avoid the paths of vice who never was directed 
to the way of virtue ? Let any man reflect upon the 
snares to which poverty exposes innocence, and re- 
member how certainly one crime makes way for 
another, till all distinction of good and evilis oblite- 
rated, and he will easily discover the necessity of 
charity to preserve a great part of mankind from 
atrocious wickedness.” 

But to conclude. After trespassing so long upon 
your attention, I am compelled to pass over the ad- 
vantageous effects of your charity, when considered 
in reference to the delicate sex of some of these 
children, and to the tender age of all—in reference 
to many «dmirable regulations which you have laid 
down for improving their morals and enlightening 
their understandings — in reference to the benefits 
which will hereafter result to yourselves from their 
virtuous education, benefits, I say, which rational 
self-interest will lead you to anticipate, and which 
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the purest benevolence will not forbid you to pur- 
sue. Let me, however, just point out the compara- 
tive excellence of this your labour of love. He who 
is fed by your bounty to-day, may to-morrow be 
compelled to hunger and to thirst again—he whom 
you have extricated from difficulty may again be 
suddenly and irretrievably plunged into it, by the 
unforeseen and unavoidable crosses of life — he to 
whom pecuniary succour is held out may abuse that 
succour by sloth or by intemperance, and, amidst 
the distractions of conscious guilt, may turn away 
with horror, even from the hand that relieved, and 
the eye that pitied him. Many, very many instances 
of liberality, produce only a partial and a transient 
effect. But the charity which you patronize is of 
a nobler kind; it will enable these little ones to 
procure for themselves those resources, which other 
men are compelled to seek by precarious and abject 
supplication. The influence of it extends from 
youth to manhood, from manhood to old age, from 
time to eternity. It acts not so much for the gra- 
tification of the animal appetites, as for the im- 
provement of the understanding and the heart ; it 
supplies, not merely a cup of water, which may 
soon be followed by faintness, nor a garment, which 
in a short time must wax old; but those firm and 
efficacious principles of industry, of prudence, of 
honesty, and of piety, which will never fail. Be- 
nevolence, thus exercised, is approved by all the 
tests to which virtue appeals, by the sense of pro- 
priety, the sense of utility, and the sense of recti- 
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tude. It will promote your own future as well as 
your present happiness ; it connects the amiableness 
of the social affections with the merit of religious 
obedience ; it entitles you to praise from the wise 
and good, for well-directed activity in the love of 
your neighbour, and for most unequivocal sincerity 
in your love of God. 
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SERMON XLIIL* 


FAITH AND MORALS, 


1 Ep. Joun v. 4. 


Whatsoever is born of God overcometh the world, and this is the 
victory which overcometh the world, even our faith. 


In extenuation of the hateful consequences im- 
puted to enthusiasm, we have been told that the 
panegyrists of faith are not intentionally advocates 
for immorality, and that their contempt of good 
works is by no means irreconcileable with their ab- 
horrence of bad. As to the second position, it is 
utterly incongruous to all the operations of the 
human mind, which either receives opposite impres- 
sions from opposite objects, or is suspended in such 
a middle state of indifference as often produces in- 
action, and always excludes perceptions so lively as 
contempt or abhorrence. The testimony of univer- 
sal experience must not, therefore, be rashly sacri- 
ficed to the affirmations of men who are too preju- 
diced to investigate the tendency of their own sen- 
timents, too infatuated to disown, or too interested 
to acknowledge it. 

In respect to the first excuse, though plausibly 
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expressed, it may easily be answered. When the 
degradation. of virtue is said to be blended with the 
defence. of vice, I mean to charge these disputants 
with doing virtually what they must have renounced 
common sense, as well as common decency, to have 
done avowedly. Had they stood forth the open, 
undisguised apologists for actions that are alike 
condemned by our moral feelings and intellectual 
powers, mankind would have been instantly dis- 
gusted at the absurdity of such tenets, or shocked 
at their impiety. Admiration in the warmest of 
their adherents would have cooled into incredulity ; 
the alarm given to fear would have awakened the 
judgment from its slumber; every understanding 
must have perceived the fallacy, and every tongue 
proclaimed it. 

Most readily, therefore, will I acquit our oppo- 
nents of such violence as would have defeated itself. 
But there is a wide gulph between this concession, 
and another far more agreeable to their wishes, and 
more honourable to their reputation. I allow that 
the dangers which hover over a practice in the sys- 
tem of those who exact faith, are more remote, but 
not on that account less real—are more indirect in 
their approach, but not less formidable in their 
ravages. The great motives of human action you 
know to be the desire of pleasure and the fear of 
pain; but as faith is pronounced to be not incom- 
patible with habits that are supposed to incur pain, 
and as it disdains the aid of those to which pleasure 
is usually annexed, it will in some degree disperse 
the terrors of the wicked, and crush the hopes of 
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the righteous. In whatever intricacies the debate 
before us may be perplexed, certain it is that the 
same arguments which discourage virtue must 
ultimately encourage vice. By the uniform pro- 
gress of our ideas, the hideousness of the one will 
always be diminished in a contrast with the dimi- 
nished beauty of the other. According to every 
rule of justice, any deduction in the recompence of 
the former requires a proportionate mitigation in 
the punishment of the latter. 

I am at a loss, then, to conceive what purpose 
can be answered to the enthusiast, or what discredit 
be brought on his opponents, if we admit the literal 
meaning of an apology so confidently urged. By 
pointing out the futility and incoherence of his te- 
nets—by shewing the latitude which they opposed 
to the worst of men, and the mortifying confessions 
which, if well grounded, they must have wrung from 
the best, I might set before you, did the time allow, 
the consequences of every hypothesis that debases 
practical religion. To avow those consequences 
must indeed imply a radical perversion of the un- 
derstanding, and a depravity of heart so monstrous 
and unnatural as neither to be paralleled or dreaded 
from the excess of its turpitude; but to overlook 
them argues a degree of dullness, or inaccuracy, 
which can scarce be forgiven in men who not only 
engage in the contest without provocation, but lay 
claim to the honour of victory. To deny without 
disproving them were matchless effrontery, and to 
stifle without disbelieving them the most flagitious 
insincerity. The gross improbability of the system 
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commonly received is, I know, too apt to escape ob- 
servation, either from the distance to which its ef- 
fects are industriously thrown from the reach of im- 
partial inquiry, or the specious colours in which they 
are exhibited, in order to attract wonder and amuse 
superstition. Hence the disregard some men have 
conceived, and even ventured to express, for morality, 
is veiled by the title of humility ; the venomous and 
illiberal invectives heaped upon its defenders, are 
consecrated by the name of zeal. A spirit of fear- 
lessness, or rather of exultation under the conscious- 
ness of practices, which, however the precepts of 
Christ may have forbidden them, his blood will 
doubtless wipe away—such a spirit is called the per- 
fection of faith—the most wonderful instance of its 
efficacy, and the most striking proof of its utility. 
By these wretched artifices the credulous are de- 
luded, the profligate consoled, and every man is 
taught to expect the blessings of Heaven, under a 
restriction not to over-value right actions, and with 
a tacit permission to repeat such as are wrong. 

Faith, we are told, will atone for our real infirmi- 
ties; but as for our imaginary excellencies, they 
make us blind to the evidences of faith, insensible 
of its raptures, and unworthy of its rewards. 

To the choice of my present subject I was led by 
a sense of its uncommon importance, anda dread of 
the baleful influence which the misconception of it 
must have on our integrity and our peace. In un- 
folding to you my own sentiments, I have made it 
my aim not to traduce persons, but to explain 
things—not to inflame your passions, but to con- 
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vince your judgments—to rescue the misguided 
from error—to rouse the thoughtless into vigilance, 
and deter the presumptuous from false security. 
Were the speculative doctrines of enthusiasm 
brought to the standard of Christianity — were we 
to judge of them by the airy refinements and inco- 
herent jargon of the enthusiast, we might be in- 
duced to think him not less mistaken about the 
properties of belief than the merits of obedience. 
The same objects which, viewed in the true and 
steady light of Revelation, at once exercise amaze- 
ment and impress conviction, are distorted from 
their just proportions, and swollen to an artificial 
bulk, in the systems of the fanatic ;—as if the Deity 
had endowed us with faculties which it is unlawful 
to employ, he makes a boast of assenting to doc- 
trines which shock common sense, clash with all the 
dictates of intuition, and confound all the principles 
of demonstration. But with the reasonable Chris- 
tian examination precedes assent; the accuracy of 
that examination is always suited to the importance 
of the subject; and the degree of that assent to the 
probability of the evidence. He never calls hypo- 
crisy to the support of ignorance, nor pretends to 
believe propositions, which he has in vain attempted 
to fathom. He ncither denies with the sceptic what 
in itself is not entirely comprehended, nor adopts 
with the visionary what is indistinctly conceived, or 
totally unknown. He nicely observes the imperfec- 
tions, and the capacities of the human mind. He 
distinguishes things which surpass, from those 
which contradict reason. He marks the exact 
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points, where probability warrants belief, and cer- 
tainty interdicts it; and where the primary, funda- 
mental, and inflexible rules of human knowledge 
authorise dissent. But the faith of the enthusiast 
—that faith, for which he is content to despise mo- 
rality, and on which he builds a right to salvation, 
too often consists in repeating what is not under- 
stood, or acknowledging what he does not endeavour 
to understand. 

In the careless undistinguishing admission of every 
doctrine which Christianity has been tortured to de- 
fend, no man can find his account, unless he be too 
lazy to examine scripture proofs, or too stupid to com- 
prehend them. But implicit belief, whether it arise 
from incapacity or idleness, makes no part of religion. 
It exposes men to delusion upon topics, where it is 
their duty and their interest to obtain the most faithful 
and precise information. It disgraces Christianity, by 
infusing suspicions that the scriptures cannot endure 
the test of impartial scrutiny ; and it seduces Chris- 
tians to affront a God of infinite wisdom by offering 
to him the sacrifice of fools. Good works are the 
legitimate offspring of a rational belief; but an irra- 
tional beginning in credulity is not likely to termi- 
nate in virtue. The enthusiast indeed expects to 
propitiate the Almighty by the neglect rather than 
the exertion of his talents—by the ardour of admi- 
ration rather than the firmness of obedience—by 
gloomy meditations amidst the obscurities of mys- 
tery rather than serious attention to the clearest and 
most interesting truths. Equally destitute and ig- 
norant of the faith that passes from the understand- 
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ing to the heart, he undervalues or denies such ef- 
fects of it in others, as he has never experienced 
within himself. 

In refuting the opinions of others, I have been 
obliged sometimes to reprove the obstinacy and un- 
charitableness that are interwoven with them; but 
surely, it is not the duty of a Christian teacher to 
harden obstinacy, to countenance uncharitableness, 
to dissemble consequences, because they exist—to 
spare the greater crime while he reproves the less— 
or, on the contrary, to abstain from the confutation 
of groundless notions, because they have been pro- 
ductive of criminal actions. Such prudence is folly 
—such lenity the very excess of cruelty. 

That the patrons of faith assume a most offensive 
superiority over those who hold works essential to 
salvation, is an incontestible fact; but the steadiness 
of defence should be proportionate to the impe- 
tuosity of assault; and doubtless the cause of 
Christianity, maintained on the firm and manly prin- 
ciples of Protestantism, is not to be complimented 
away. The reputation of those, who have defended 
it by their writings and adorned it by their lives 
should not tamely be surrendered to the disposal of 
every dogmatical opinionatist, every stubborn bigot, 
or every audacious reviler. 

With men, who are more desirous to accuse, 
than able to correct, it is not unusual to unite du- 
plicity with malevolence—to hurl the fire-brands of 
sedition without any professed aim—and to scatter 
undistinguishing allegations, which they explain 
away, when drawn close by ill-nature, or even by good 
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sense to the case of particulars. These arts, how- 
ever the persons who condescend to employ them 
may triumph in their own prudence, suggest no 
favorable opinion of their fortitude, or their justice. 
If some men do not teach the word of Christ, as 
it becomes them to do, let them be singled out for 
opposition, their arguments invalidated, their mis- 
takes corrected, and their misrepresentations, if such 
they be, exposed; but the merits of the many 
ought not to be confounded with the faults of the 
few; nor should the suspicions, which justly fall 
upon imposture, be so far extended as to counteract 
truth. They who allow the reasonableness of these 
demands, yet elude their force by moulding their 
complaints into a different form. The truth, say 
they, is almost inevitably stifled by the oppression 
of error, and therefore one of our cautions is need- 
less. The other is absolutely impertinent ; for it is 
the many whom we deliberately blame, while our 
commendations are reserved for the few — the very 
few, who in this age of philosophic refinement on 
the one hand, or of ignorant supineness on the 
other, dare to inculcate evangelical doctrines, in 
evangelical language, and upon evangelical prin- 
ciples. 

Here then the mask drops off, and this terrible 
accusation meets us in the face — by denying the 
all-sufficiency of faith, and contending for the ne- 
cessity of works, you are traitors to your flocks, 
and apostates from your Saviour. 

My brethren, the matter is now grown too seri- 
ous to be hastily dismissed. In these unhappy days, 
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when men dare to disobey their God even on sys- 
tem, and licentiousness of opinion keeps pace with 
profligacy of manners, the peace of the community 
must be nearly connected with the credit of your 
spiritual teachers. Incapacity, carelessness, preva- 
rication, are no light charges against men who are 
established under the protection of the laws, blessed 
with all the advantages of a liberal education, and 
appointed to the momentous office of instructing 
the unenlightened, and reclaiming the abandoned. 
But to what do they amount? That we do not 
discharge this office—that we have not reaped those 
advantages — that we merit not that protection — 
that we are incompetent and deceitful guides—that 
we neither tread in the path of salvation nor wish 
to find it—and voluntarily betray the Revelation 
which we have solemnly pledged ourselves to sup- 
port. 

Instead of retorting these invectives, be it our 
business to show the candid, the judicious, and 
dispassionate part of mankind, that they are unjust. 
If ignorance be objected to us, let us disarm the ob- 
jection, by insisting on such doctrines as possess at 
once the perspicuity of reason, and the authority of 
revelation. If carelessness be alleged against us, 
let the allegation fall on a quarter from which it ' 
must recoil on the head of its defenceless authors— 
on our unwearied endeavours to sift every theologi- 
cal question severely —to strip it of foreign and un- 
becoming arguments—to detect sophisms, however 
subtle—to deduce inferences, however unexpected 
and unwelcome — to drag into light the lurking 
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mischiefs of error, when it demands unlimited con- 
fidence, under the imposing form of Scriptural sim- 
plicity—and to separate the dross of human inyven- 
tions from the pure and genuine word of God. 

He that draws the boundaries between faith and 
works, if he be not entitled to the gratitude, should 
be sheltered at least from the resentments, of all 
parties. The practical Christian will not be dis- 
pleased at a train of reasoning, which demonstrates 
the stability of his hopes, and the rectitude of his 
habits. On the other hand, for those who despise 
morality to be offended at any seeming intimation 
of their defects in it would not be altogether con- 
sistent. If it be quite immeritorious, as they tell 
us it is, why should the want of it be deemed by 
them at least as a reproach—or to what end should 
they be anxious for it, as a recommendation before 
men, while they are conscious of its extreme vile- 
ness in the sight of God? On the contrary, if it 
possess any share of merit, what reason have they 
to resent expostulations, by which themselves may 
be extricated from the ignorance of delusion, and 
the misery of guilt? But error is seldom of a-piece. 
Whatsoever person, from the most upright inten- 
tions, and in the most proper manner, undertakes 
the reformation of the enthusiast, must bid defiance 
to unkind suspicions, to peevish cavils, and acrimo- 
nious slander. Prejudice is a stubborn weed, which 
yields only to perseverance; but as for that impa- 
tience of advice, that detestation of the adviser, 
which characterize the prejudiced, they constitute 
an experimental proof for the actual existence of 
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those evils, the prospect of which must have alarmed 
every sensible enquirer into the opinions whence 
they spring. They increase at once the difficul- 
ties of instruction, and the obligation for every ho- 
nest man to encounter those difficulties. They are a 
melancholy indication that the disorder (we appre- 
hend) has risen to a crisis, where lenitives must 
lose their use, and where to delay the application 
of efficacious medicines, because they are distaste- 
ful, would be inhumanity complicated with breach 
of trust. 

The spurious faith some men would obtrude upon 
us, banishes morality from the sphere of Christian 
redemption, and, of course, opens a door to the 
most shameless and incorrigible wickedness. Let 
me now expostulate with those who have not ad- 
vanced to this extravagance of absurdity—who allow 
reason some share in explaining the Gospel, and 
have not cast off all regard for practical religion. 
If you have searched the Scriptures, not to justify 
what you have done, but to discover what you ought 
to do, you must perceive what is repeatedly and po- 
sitively asserted in them—the dignity of righteous- 
ness, and the meanness of sin, But what appear- 
ance of propriety do you preserve, or what proof do 
you give of sincerity, when the good which you 
commend, that you do not? and the evil which you 
condemn, that you do? Should any one applaud 
the justice and utility of human institutions, and 
plead this applause in vindication of transgressing, 
or even instead of observing them, sucha plea might 
expose him to ridicule, but could not screen him 
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from punishment. As preposterously does that man 
act, who contents himself with confessing Christ, 
though he does not overcome the world—who ad- 
mits the right of Almighty God to enforce obedi- 
ence in the moment he has determined to disobey 
—and who arrogates to himself the privileges of a 
child, while he spurns from him the authority of the 
father, by whom they are conferred. 

God, it must be owned, is of purer eyes than to 
behold iniquity; his approbation must centre in 
qualities which are most similar to his own perfec- 
tions; and his laws, it might be presumed, would 
open the widest sphere to those qualities. But if 
the Gospel be designed, not in fact to regulate our 
actions, but to draw from us confessions of its ten- 
dency to regulate them well, the most excellent rule 
of righteousness must become ultimately an incite- 
ment to the most daring iniquity. Had Christ’s 
promises been annexed to faith disjoined from re- 
pentance—had they been indiscriminately lavished 
upon the good and bad—had no admonitions been 
given to the one, and no threats denounced against 
the other—had it been obscurely hinted to us, that 
essentially different as are the natures of virtue and 
vice, the practice of either is to us indifferent—our 
expectations of future felicity would not have been 
unreasonable. But the general import of the scrip- 
tures, and the frequent declarations of our blessed 
Master give no countenance to such hopes. He has 
proposed everlasting recompence, not to the out- 
ward shew of faith, but inward uprightness of inten- 
tion—not to those who say Lord, Lord, but such as 
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do the will of their Father, which is in Heaven. 
Upon the same conditions, expressed in the same 
words, Christ has admitted us to the dear and ho- 
nourable relation of brethren, sisters, and mothers. 
He has dignified with the appellation of his friends 
those who keep his commands. He has pronounced 
the most solemn benediction on the meek, the mer- 
ciful, the poor in spirit, the pure in heart. Every 
act of benevolence to our fellow-creatures he will 
accept and repay as an act of regard towards himself. 

In like manner, when St. Paul recommends faith, 
he neither plucks it asunder from hope, nor sets it 
on a level with charity. When he describes the 
whole armour of God, he joins the helmet of salva- 
tion and the sword of the spirit to the shield of 
faith. When he bids us put on the Lord Jesus, he 
forbids us to make provision for the lusts of the 
flesh. When he exhorts us to prove what is that 
perfect, acceptable will of God, the most unequivo- 
cal, illustrious proof, consists in our non-conformity 
to this world, and our transformation to the pur- 
suits of a better. 

Let not the advocates for morality be any longer 
charged with depreciating Scriptural evidence, or 
despising Scriptural expression. If those Scriptures 
are to be judged by the same laws of criticism 
which prevail in other compositions—if they be ad- 
dressed to our faculties in their present constitution 
—if they be intended to inform rather than to guide 
—to resolve doubts rather than excite them, I may 
now demand the assent of every unprejudiced man to 
this declaration, that, in the foregoing passage, the 
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necessity of words is inculcated, their merit ascer- 
tained, and their reward proposed. Yet you may 
insist that exterior virtues are often ungenerous in 
their aim and imperfect in their performance—that 
we practise them under the mechanical impulse of 
constitution, or the sudden sallies of caprice — that 
we look forwards to temporal praise, or temporal 
profit. 

So far as any of these circumstances enter into 
our action they debase its worth, and lessen its retri- 
bution. But while I allow the reality of the fact, 
and the fairness of the conclusion deduced from it, 
I must consider the introduction of both as altoge- 
ther impertinent or insidious. The question before 
us turns upon the merit of works performed in com- 
pliance with Christ’s injunctions, and in expectation 
of God’s favour. Such works, I insist upon it, have 
a real, a proper, though a relative perfection. They 
are all that we can accomplish, and therefore all that 
God will exact. They include the terms upon 
which God has offered to us salvation, and necessa- 
rily establish our claim to it. Much of the dark- 
ness and uncertainty that have gathered round the 
subject of final acceptance, may be dispelled by dis- 
tinctions so intelligible that the meanest capacity 
may grasp them-—so determinate, that even the 
strongest cannot break their force—and at the same 
time so obvious, that no man could account for 
their being overlooked, did he not remember that 
the arts of controversy puzzle the most important 
truth, and the pride of controversy disdains such as 
are most plain. When the deity assigns rewards or 
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punishments to actions, we may conclude, from his 
attributes of equity and holiness, that such actions 
are respectively fit subjects for such appointments. 
To what extent vice would be punished, or virtue 
rewarded, independently of a revealed law, were a 
question which, on the grounds of natural religion, 
it is impossible to settle, and which it is as absurd 
to discuss within the pale of the Gospel. Christi- 
anity, we know, has enlarged the scope of our mo- 
ral agency, and enforced its sanctions. The same 
Christianity also assures us, that the wicked shall be 
eternally miserable, and the righteous eternally 
happy. If mercy had not come to the aid of jus- 
tice, our sense of human imperfection informs us, 
that the rewards had been less glorious — our con- 
viction of the Divine goodness may convince us, 
that if justice had not excluded mercy the punish- 
ment would have been less severe. Faith certainly 
did not obtain this dipensation in our favour, be- 
cause the existence of every object must precede 
our assent, that it exists. It will not by its own 
unaided efficacy procure for us the advantages of 
that dispensation, since they are by express con- 
dition reserved for righteousness. Among Chris- 
tians, therefore, the consideration of moral desert 
becomes complex ; it includes the inherent merit of 
works antecedently to any covenant, and an extrinsic 
merit superinduced upon them by virtue of a parti- 
cular covenant, under which indeed the works them- 
selves are produced by purer motives, and performed 
with greater exactness. They are the works, not of 
men absolutely, but of men under the specific cha- 
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racter of Christians. They are the works not of 
frail and corrupt creatures only, but of creatures 
acting under a religious economy where frailty is to 
be assisted and corruption rectified. 

This method of decision steers happily between 
the arrogance of popery, and the gloominess of 
Calvinism. It stands discharged from the heavy in- 
cumbrances of imputed righteousness, which as an 
expression applied to Christ is not warranted by 
scripture, and as a proposition applicable to any me- 
diator can scarce be reconciled to reason. It is cal- 
culated at once to excite our gratitude and animate 
our obedience. It unites hope with humility—sin- 
cerity of belief with integrity of behaviour. 

I think it beside the purpose of this discourse to 
enter into the dark and thorny subject of justifica- 
tion—into the different meanings in which the word 
is used—the different terms on which the thing itself 
is accomplished, and the different methods in which 
it is beneficial. But for the honour of the English 
Church, and to the confusion of those who boast 
themselves as its warmest advocates, I must not con- 
ceal from you that this Church has affirmed good- 
works to be the fruits of faith—to spring necessa- 
rily from a true and lively faith—to be acceptable to 
God and Christ. I hold, according to the open de- 
claration of that Church, that they do not of them- 
selves expiate sins ; for that expiation is effected by 
the mercy of God, announced to us by Jesus Christ. 
I hold by fair consequences from the doctrines of 
the same, that they promote expiation not positively 
but indirectly—not as efficient, but conditional 
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causes—or, in more popular language, that unless 
works are performed, forgiveness will not be granted. 

St. John speaks of faith as the instrument of the 
conquest over the world—as the spring which sets in 
motion our efforts to be virtuous—which quickens 
their vigour and directs their aim. In this position, 
the apostle has not done what his interpreters are 
prone to do; he has neither perplexed what is dis- 
tinct, nor united what is irrelative. Faith, exercised 
on the evidences and laws of revealed religion, sets 
before you the beauty of holiness, the deformity of 
sin, the charms of God’s mercy, and the terrors of 
his wrath. It lays open to us the excellence of 
heavenly joys, which we ought to pursue; the hol- 
lowness of earthly gratifications, which we ought 
to abandon; the severity of hell torments, which we 
ought to shun. It represents to you the various 
offices of Christ, and the relations severally result- 
ing from them. If he be our teacher, we should be 
careful to follow his instructions. If he be our re- 
deemer, we should be anxious not to forfeit our 
portion in the blessings of redemption. If he be 
our judge, we should be indefatigable to secure his 
approbation. 

A Gospel thus circumstanced must be calculated 
to influence every part of our conduct — to con- 
vince the understanding—to engage the affections — 
and to regulate the will; but if that Gospel be re- 
duced to a matter of private speculation, or public 
profession —if it only interests curiosity, sooths 
melancholy, or flatters pride, our assent to it may 
not be insincere — it cannot be meritorious — it 
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must, in some measure, be criminal. You will 
object, perhaps, “Is it possible for merit and guilt 
to inhere in the same subject—or is it proper for 
the sacred writers to condemn in one place what in 
another they extol?” I answer, no; but it is neither 
impossible nor improper for them to speak differ- 
ently of an act marked by some fixed, well-known 
appellation, as that act be complicated with different 
circumstances, or applied to different ends. It is 
the distinctive property of a Christian faith to pro- 
_ duce that assemblage of moral and religious quali- 
fications which, in the emphatical and comprehen- 
sive style of Scripture, is called righteousness. 
Where these qualifications unite in one character, 
we shall discern a propriety in all the magnificent 
and accumulated commendations bestowed upon 
faith. 

Here then let us attempt a short, but, I hope, an 
exact and satisfactory solution of the dispute so 
long agitated about the comparative value of faith 
and works. Faith, considered separately from 
works, is certainly inferior to them, because our 
wills, as I before observed to you, in the first case 
are passive, and in the next endowed with activity ; 
and hence arises the distinction between intellec- 
tual and moral approbation — intellectual approba- 
tion always excluding choice, and moral always sup- 
posing it. But faith, considered in reference to 
works, and in conjunction. with them, steps forward 
to the more honourable station, since, by a rule 
which pervades all existences in all modes, the 
cause must be prior to the effect, generally in order 
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of time, and invariably in order of dignity. Works 
without faith may have some little merit ; but faith 
without works can have none. Works are exceed- 
ingly improved by faith, and faith is quite perfected 
by works. In this elevated point of view St. John 
speaks of faith in the words of my text, and in 
other parts of the Epistle whence it is taken. In 
chap. iii. 3. he mentions a good life as the genuine 
produce of a Christian belief, because every man 
that has hopes of seeing Christ (where hope pre- 
supposes faith) purifies himself even as he is pure. 
He insists upon it as the surest criterion of the 
Christian character, because whatever is born of 
God doth not commit sin. To guard against the 
misconstructions of those who usurp the honour of 
regeneration, and then exclude sin from works, 
which in the unregenerate are confessedly sinful, 
he tells us, that by the observance or neglect of 
righteousness the children of God and of the Devil 
are made manifest. Our Saviour has thus made 
some parts of our behaviour the sure signs of the 
principle from which the whole proceeds—* by their 
fruits you shall know them.” 

From these and other expressions, carefully 
weighed in the balance of the sanctuary, it appears 
that St. John speaks not of that faith, which is con- 
fined to a bare acknowledgment of Christ’s mission, 
or abstruse researches into his doctrines. An effect 
so important as that of overcoming the world, calls 
upon us to trace out some higher cause; it leads 
us to that vital principle of religion, which gives 
proof of its energy in the performance of actions 
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vicious appetites—in forbearance from all unlawful 
enjoyments—andin atotal subjection of ourselves and 
our concerns to the will of God. It was by this full 
strict correspondence between their words and their 
deeds, that St. John’s followers distinguished them- 
selves, and on this alone they grounded their pre- 
tensions to the prerogatives of the Gospel. But 
had they persisted in those practices, which the cor- 
ruptions of Pagan morality had introduced, and the 
imperfections of Pagan philosophy did not disallow, 
these pretensions could not have been urged with any 
shadow of justice; they would only have convicted 
these deluded wretches of folly in the erroneous no- 
tions they had formed about a right to acceptance— 
of inconsistence in pretending to stand forth for the 
honour of Christ’s religion, while they frustrated 
every purpose for which he established it—of per- 
verseness because they were addicted to every pur- 
suit that he had prohibited—and of ingratitude, be- 
cause they eventually rejected every blessing that 
he had offered. 

Let us bring home the Evangelist’s precept to 
ourselves. Survey the conduct of those who name 
the name of Christ without overcoming the world, 
and then judge at what distance they stand from the 
duties, and therefore from the rewards of his Gos- 
pel. Some men amass riches or pant after the dis- 
tinctions of power. Others give up their innocence 
and their tranquillity, a prey to the canker of dis- 
content, and incur the guilt of loving the world 
without obtaining the satisfaction of enjoying it. 

2R 2 
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The attention of many is either dissipated in a 
giddy circle of trifling amusements, or strained in 
the pursuit of attainments where solid use is ex- 
changed for splendid display, or unstrung, as it 
were, in a state of lazy, languid listlessness, equally 
irksome to themselves, and unprofitable to others. 
Yet more consume their lives amidst the riots of in- 
temperance, the intrigues of seduction, and the out- 
rages of debauchery, and heap crime upon crime 
without remorse for the past, and without prepara- 
tion forthe future. This wild harvest of follies and 
vices is to be found among those who profess at 
least to believe the Gospel, and who, when the pros- 
pect of another life breaks in on their worldly 
dreams form I know not how crude and _ hasty 
hopes of deriving I know not what advantages, 
from the interposition of a Redeemer. But will it 
be said, that this Redeemer has given any sanctions 
to their practices, or holds out any glimmerings of 
comfort, unless to those whom faith has led into 
the first dawnings of repentance, and repentance af- 
terwards conducted to the meridian light of 
Christian hope? If you reply in the negative, it is 
the height of madness to appropriate the favour of 
God, while you continue to violate his commands. 
Will it be said, that men, who make duty bend to 
inclination, have true love for their Saviour, or re- 
verence for their Creator? Can their interests be 
fixed in Heaven, while their affections are weighed 
down by the clogs of earthly pleasures; or have 
they, in any degree, attained that purity of thought, 
and that holiness of life, without which no man shall 
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see the Lord? The weakness of honouring religion 
by our mouths, while we disgrace it by our actions 
—the wickedness of claiming God’s approbation 
without endeavouring to deserve it, are clearly 
shown in the reproofs that our blessed Saviour 
pointed against the hypocrisy and the pride of the 
Jews. This people boasted themselves the descend- 
ants of Abraham and the favourites of Jehovah, but 
their boasts were arrogant and vain, so long as they 
imitated not the patriarch’s righteousness, and set at 
nought the commands of their God. They could 
not in strict propricty be said to know the master, 
whom they did not obey; or at least their know- 
ledge of his will served only to aggravate the crime 
of transgressing it, and added insolence to impiety 
—perfidy to rebellion. 

For the same reason, we Christians stand inex- 
cusable in confessing the excellence of a law that 
we obstinately violate. We voluntarily earn the 
wages of unrighteousness, while we claim the privi- 
leges of virtue. We are enslaved by the shackles 
of worldly temptations when surrounded by every 
expedient that should make us free; and though 
eternal glory be the prize set before us, instead of 
exerting our resolute and re-iterated efforts to ob- 
tain it, we utter a few idle professions—we form a 
few unauthorized hopes, which answer no end but 
that of exposing our absurdity and our inconsistence 
—the deceit we put upon ourselves, and the horrid 
indignity we offer to our Judge. Do not imagine 
this description exaggerated. If the recollection of 
your own sins makes you afraid to think it true— 
if the secret corruptions of your heart would per- 
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suade you to think it false, reflect, I beseech you, 
reflect, before it is too late, on the only plea which 
such an offender can support on, the last day. 

Thus. will he speak—I acknowledge that the 
blessed Jesus designed to further the salvation of 
mankind, and that his Gospel is admirably framed 
to effect it, by reforming their lives, if such reform- 
ation be necessary; but as the way that his moral 
precepts opened to happiness was tedious and pain- 
ful, I struck aside into another path, whither my 
passions guided me, and my pleasures followed me. 
He commanded me, no doubt, to abstain from 
sensual gratifications, but I have wallowed in them 
—to renounce wealth, but I have grasped at it—to 
despise power, but I have thirsted for it. Yet I 
called myself a Son of God, and of course am en- 
titled ‘to all the privileges of that relation, even 
though I have fulfilled none of its conditions. I 
ever took my rank under the banners of Christ, 
though Ihave not sacrificed one interest or subdued 
one lust in his service. I have extolled without 
obeying his laws. [have admired without imitating 
his example. But for what purpose should I have 
engaged in these laborious works? I had risen to 
the towering heights of faith—of a faith unshaken 
and most unlimited. In consequence of that faith, 
I, who have willingly been a captive to the world, 
challenge a reward not less distinguished than falls 
to the share of other men, who have overcome it at 
the loss of all that is dear to flesh and blood. 

My brethren, let your own consciences determine 
how far such pretensions can avail before the just 
and awful tribunal of Jesus Christ. 
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SERMON XLIV. 


1 Joun v. 4. 


Whatsoever 1s born of God overcometh the world; and this ts 
the victory which overcometh the world, even our faith, 


In a discourse lately delivered before you on these 
words, I endeavoured to show the insufficiency of a 
partial obedience to make us the sons of God. The 
present will be employed in exposing the folly and 
inutility of belief merely professional. By a fami- 
liar mode of writing, which strengthens his lan- 
guage without entangling his ideas, the Evangelist 
you may observe, has linked together the instru- 
ment with the effect—the exercise of faith with the 
conquest of the world. Hence the import of my 
text has been strangely misrepresented by those, who 
prefer the glimmering of mysticism to the solidity 
and plainness of truth—by those who consult the 
Scriptures not to rectify, but to defend their favour- 
ite tenets—by those who one moment tear asunder 
belief from practice, and the next crowd them to- 
gether confusedly, and who imagine that the defects 
of the one will be amply supplied by the abundance 
of the other. Such men are told that to overcome 
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the world requires faith, and then dream that faith 
necessarily, and by implication, overcomes the 
world; but they argue that a genuine faith includes 
a virtuous life, and frequently act as if their own 
faith would be accepted in the stead of it. 

Could they, who dogmatize on sacred subjects pe- 
remptorily, be persuaded to examine them carefully, 
we might soon bring toan issue those unhappy dis- 
putes about the doctrines of Christianity, which, 
though started perhaps with honest intentions, 
have yet been carried on with a most unchris- 
tian temper. As no party, however, would be 
shameless enough to decline openly the equita- 
ble condition, it may be prudent to draw some lines 
of distinction before we proceed. By examination 
then, I do not mean the rapid effusion of Scriptural 
phrases, which it is far easier to accumulate than to 
connect—which those who. display them most osten- 
tatiously, do not always explain them most intelligi- 
bly—and in the repetition of which it is possible 
for the understanding to slumber, while the memory 
is exercised, and the fancy captivated. But in the 
investigation of doctrines on which eternity is sus- 
pended, it is necessary to trace every word through 
its significations, whether primary or subordinate, 
common or appropriate—to analyze every sentence 
into its component parts—to mark the connection 
of those parts to each other, and the relation of the 
whole to preceding or subsequent passages—to ac- 
count for local and temporary circumstances—to 
bear in mind on what occasion any doctrine is intro- 
duced, and to what persons it is addressed—to deter- 
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mine ambiguous texts by such as are more definite— 
the obscure by such as are plain—to support gene- 
ral doctrines by particular proofs, not with the 
licentiousness of arbitrary assumption, but the calm- 
ness and precision of elaborate induction—not to be 
staggered by accidental difficulties, the solution of 
which progressive knowledge or persevering indus- 
try may supply—never to be seduced by indirect or 
partial expressions into a desertion of those leading, 
indisputable truths on which Revelation is known 
to hinge. To accomplish this labour demands some 
accuracy of judgment, and some extent of erudition ; 
but without erudition and judgment, who shall pre- 
sume to usurp a right of decision on controverted 
points? Or what excuse shall be alleged for the pre- 
cipitancy and uncharitableness of those, who want 
these qualifications, when others, who possess them 
eminently, still think themselves obliged to inquire 
with caution, to determine with humility, and dis- 
sent with candour ? 

In a debate about faith and works, it is by 
no means superfluous to preserve you against the 
artifices of persons, who endeavour to overwhelm 
all rational theology in a chaos of impertinent, 
indigested, discordant quotations, countless indeed 
in number as the sands on the shore, and like 
them too, lumpish in the mass, and light after se- 
paration. Of a different and more genuine stamp 
are the Scriptural tenets of such teachers as hold 
it profaneness to apply the word of God rashly, 
and weakness or hypocrisy to search it superficially. 
They know that neither the examples of the best 
writers, nor the severest rules of criticism, forbid a 
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more relaxed and more confined use of the same 
word; and that in the application of these rules 
few difficulties arise to stagger any inquirer, whose 
mind is not warped by prepossession, nor darkened 
by superstition, Faith bears sometimes a simple; 
and sometimes a complex signification—it denotes 
assent to abstract propositions, and a scheme of 
conduct correspondent to such assent. In the for- 
mer case our wills are generally passive, and the ut- 
most merit that we can assume is of a kind altoge- 
ther negative. In the latter our best powers are 
exerted for the best purposes; inclination follows 
the dictates of conscience, while conscience is guided 
by wisdom that cannot err. All faith may be re- 
solved into a dependance on the veracity and good- 
ness of the Supreme Being; yet the uniformity of 
its nature by no means excludes a diversity in its 
operations. They relate to the past and to the 
future—to the history of Christ’s life and mission, 
or the revelation of God’s will and promises. Faith, 
therefore, according to the difference of its subjects, 
operates by anticipation or reflection, and on every 
subject immediately or remotely leads to practice. 
It inspires us with gratitude by the representation 
of what Christ has done and suffered, with hope 
from the prospect of the recompence that he has 
offered, and with alacrity in performing the com- 
mands he has imposed. 

That such are the properties of Scriptural 
faith might easily be demonstrated, either by an 
extensive search into the great scope of the whole 
Christian dispensation, or an exact comparison 
of its various yet connected parts. The Gospel, 
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I will ‘be bold to say, ascribes merit to. faith 
considered not absolutely, but relatively—not in 
its capacities, but its energies—not as a single in- 
dependent act, but a principle which pervades a 
series of many actions—not as a principle constitu- 
ent, but casual—not as a cause mechanically, but 
morally efficient—in short, not only as convincing 
the judgment, but sanctifying the heart. Formed 
upon this model, our belief, instead of being de- 
tached from our moral habits, becomes united to 
them—so united indeed as to evince their sincerity, 
promote their efficacy, and secure their continu- 
ance. Possessed of these qualifications, it borrows 
no aid from affected humility, or from real credu- 
lity—it enjoins no artifices of selfdeceit, no force 
to reason, no abject, cowardly resignation of those 
intellectual powers, without which the light of the 
Gospel must be to us as darkness, its evidences un- 
ascertained, its precepts unknown, its advantages 
unattainable. It demands no sacrifice but that of 
eur prejudices and our lusts. It acts upon us as 
beings who judge, who feel, and who determine; 
and it directs each of these faculties to their proper 
end. In a word, it begins in sound sense, and ter- 
minates in right behaviour. Of faith thus advanced 
to its just perfection—of regeneration not instan- 
taneously accomplished by some unintelligible magic 
charm, but gradually proceeding from improvement 
in our minds to amendment in our lives, the sacred 
writers have spoken in a language too solemn to be 
trifled with, too decisive to be explained away. We 
are furnished to good works; we are the workman- 
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ship of God created in Jesus Christ to good works; 
and by good works is faith made perfect. 

To rescue St. John’s words from the perverse 
sense to which they have been wrested, is the design 
of these general remarks. They have also a farther 
use, and, without impropriety, usher in a more 
direct and formal confutation of their mistakes, who 
would exempt themselves from the ignominy of sin, 
or rather who lay claim to the highest rewards of 
righteousness only, because they acknowledge Jesus 
Christ to be the Saviour of the world. With these 
mistakes it is the duty of every Christian teacher to 
grapple, because they cherish pharisaical pride, and 
pharisaical malignity—blunt the edge of every so- 
cial feeling—extinguish whatever deserves the name 
of a Christian spirit—and contract the favours of an 
infinitely wise God to the narrow circle of one mis- 
guided, conceited, headstrong party. But in the 
soil where these rank weeds shoot up with wild lux- 
uriance, we may discern a total barrenness of all 
the fruits, which the seeds of Christianity, taking 
root in an honest and good heart, are accustomed to 
produce—a devotion warm, yet rational—a gene- 
rous and enlarged philanthropy—temperance with- 
out austerity—faith without credulity—and hope 
without presumption. 

For those who avowedly undervalue practice, to 
be offended at any impeachment of their own defects 
in it, is highly unbecoming. If it be utterly insig- 
nificant, as they tell us it is, why should the want 
of it be looked upon as a reproach, or why should 
they be anxious for it as a recommendation to men, 
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while they are conscious of its vileness in the sight 
of God? On the other hand, if it be in any degree 
meritorious, what reason have they to despise or 
resent those expostulations, which are designed to 
rescue them from the pain and disgrace of guilt 
But error is never of a piece. Whoever, from the 
purest motives, and in the most candid manner, un- 
dertakes the reformation of enthusiasts, must bid 
defiance to uncharitable suspicions, to peevish cavils, 
and acrimonious invectives. ‘This impatience of ad- 
vice joined to the hatred of those who advise, consti- 
tute an experimental proof for the actual existence 
of those evils, the antecedent probability of which 
may be established by abstract reasoning. They 
increase at once the difficulties of instruction, and 
the obligation for every faithful instructor to en- 
counter them. They are melancholy indications 
that the disorder we lament has been inflamed to 
a height where lenitives must lose their force ; and 
to delay the application of efficacious medicines be- 
cause they are distasteful, were inhumanity compli- 
cated with breach of trust. 

Many apologies have no doubt been urged in ex- 
tenuation of the odium which religious errors, when 
pursued through all the labyrinths of studied or ig- 
norant misrepresentation to their probable conse- 
quences, must incur. It has been often urged, 
that they who exalt faith do not invariably neglect 
practice—that in points of morality some of them 
stand on a level at least with those by whom 
they are traduced—that their regularity is exem- 
plary, and their benevolence diffusive. The reality 
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of such exceptions I will not dispute; wherever 
they are to be found my hearty respect shall attend 
them, and most sincerely would I congratulate every 
accession to their number. Yet on an impartial, 
attentive scrutiny, I am obliged to look upon them 
as triumphs of nature over prejadice—as invincible 
arguments for the inefficiency and unsoundness of 
those sentiments with which they are unfortunately 
associated—as honourable instances of self-contra- 
diction, where consistence would imply a total de- 
pravation of heart as well as understanding. Of the 
checks which feeling gives to the rash sallies of 
fancy—to the haughty stubbornness of arrogant or 
systematic obstinacy, the history of mankind fur- 
nishes many proofs. The patrons of an admired 
sect maintained the equality of crimes ; and amongst 
the advocates for a modern religion -it is an esta- 
blished maxim that heresy cancels all obligations 
to justice and humanity, supersedes all rights, whe- 
ther natural or civil, and that we do service both to 
God and Christ, by the undistinguishing extirpa- 
tion of those whom God has created and Christ re- 
deemed. Yet we never hear that the Stoic inflicted 
punishment with. equal severity on the parricide 
and the thief; and, in our own times, many who 
would strain every nerve to oppose the advance- 
ment.of Protestantism, shudder at the thought of 
staining their hands with Protestant blood. The 
plain fact is this, God, to whom all our infirmities 
lie open, has graciously implanted in us many secret 
instincts, which counteract the impetuosity of pas- 
sion, and the blindness of error, and alleviate the 
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mischiefs they cannot. prevent. Hence the attrac- 
tions of virtue operate upon us imperceptibly. We 
are sometimes snatched from guilt without perceiv- 
ing the means of our escape, and sometimes our 
sensibilities shrink from the commission of those 
deeds which, seen at a distance, lose their defor- 
mity, or viewed perhaps through the false mediums 
of prepossession, assume an appearance even of 
merit. Be it remembered however, that such virtue, 
instead of resting on the broad foundation of prin- 
ciple, derives only a precarious, occasional support 
from feeling—that its influence therefore must be 
scanty and accidental—and that even for this influ- 
ence we are indebted to restraints to which we 
yield reluctantly, and from which it is our constant 
though happily ineffectual labour to break away. 
The generality of Christians have hitherto rested 
with entire satisfaction on the rectitude of all deter- 
minations, which are warranted by the moral sense 
when under the guidance of reason and revelation. The 
least violation of this faculty in compliance with all 
or any of the other mental powers, is the source of 
self-condemnation. The greatest violation of those 
powers in obedience to this faculty, has been at- 
tended with proportionate comfort. Such have been 
the reasonings of men justly eminent for their know- 
ledge and piety; but enthusiasts in the excess of 
their infatuation have thrown down all distinctions— 
they cast away the gaudy trappings of works as sul- 
lying the purity of faith—they measure their pro- 
gress in imaginary religion by their defects in real 
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morality, and in contempt of St. Paul’s prohibition: 
rush upon sin that grace may abound. 

You will not, I hope, think my time mis-spent in 
laying bare the wickedness of apologies, on which 
so much stress is frequently laid. Habits of think- 
ing more or less produce in the end correspondent 
habits of acting. Where error predominates, the 
judgment must often misguide the will, and the 
same zeal, the same sincerity, which do honour to 
a good cause, serve but to perpetuate and to multi- 
ply the mischiefs of a bad one. In estimating 
therefore the danger of any opinions, we should at- 
tend -to their obvious tendency. The conviction 
which is built upon such proof is not to be shaken 
by the intervention of collateral, adventitious causes. 
If this rule be just, we may securely pronounce all 
such doctrines contradictory to Scripture as depre- 
ciate the dignity of morality, cast a damp upon our 
admiration of its intrinsic worth, and spread a lan- 
guor of feebleness on our endeavours to observe it. 
To fix boundaries to the extravagances of enthu- 
siasm is indeed impracticable. Examples are not 
wanting, where virtue has not only been stripped of 
its honours but branded with infamy—where indif- 
ference has led the way to deliberate, invincible 
aversion—and where every attempt to become per- 
fect, as our Heavenly Father, has been misconstrued 
into a glaring proof of imperfection—into an act of 
folly combined with impiety. This, no doubt, is 
the last and most dreadful state of delusion ; and the 
bare mention of it is sufficient to chill every honest 
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mind with horror. But in pointing out the fatal 
effect of the notions I am now combating, it is 
unnecessary to suppose them carried to such shock- 
ing extremes. If they do not actually excite an 
abhorrence of right, they tend at least to encourage 
the practice of wrong—to inflame the imagination 
with phantoms of self-importance, and to lull the 
conscience by the enchanting promise of security to 
the most abandoned of mankind. Should the bold- 
ness of this declaration startle you, recollect that it 
is not I who fasten these alarming effects, upon 
error, but that the effects themselves cleave to it 
almost inseparably. 

According to the usual method of stating the ac- 
count between faith and works, no man of corrupt 
disposition can hesitate in his choice. Selfishness 
would for once side with religion, and fix the pre- 
ference to that task which involves the fewest difhi- 
culties, and at the same time proposes the amplest 
rewards. If there be no merit in the performance 
of these works, which by the supposition are im- 
properly styled good, the transition is neither long 
nor rugged to this inference, that in the omission of 
them is no demerit. To what purpose then does 
the Christian struggle with appetite, or abstain 
from gratification? Regeneration has exalted him 
above the defilements of iniquity —it separates lewd- 
ness from his pleasure, and cruelty from his re- 
venge—it leaves him at large to wanton in the lux- 
uries of wealth, and the pageantry of power—it re- 
conciles seeming contradictions—accomplishes what 
the vain defenders of morality have declared to be 
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impossibilities, and makes the conquest of the world 
not incompatible with the most unlimited enjoyment 
of all that the world can afford. 

Where deductions of this kind may be fairly 
charged upon any hypothesis, avowed libertines, 
who have no reverence for virtue, no hopes of sal- 
vation, must naturally wish the premises to be true. 
But that any reasonable creature should seriously 
think them so is wonderful—it is wonderful that ad- 
vocates for them should be found among those who 
acknowledge the authenticity of the Gospel—who 
pretend to an uncommon zeal for its honour, and 
set up as it were an exclusive right to the know- 
ledge of its doctrines. Could they, however, for 
once stoop to employ that reason, which those who 
possess it most scantily are apt most industriously 
to vilify, we might challenge them to try its strength 
on the following positions. Whatever perplexities 
may have arisen about the essence of obligation, 
whether it be derived from the means of acting or 
the ends for which we act—whether it depend upon 
the final acquisition of happiness, or be involved 
in the frame and texture of those actions to which 
happiness is annexed, all parties seem agreed in one 
point, that right and obligation are coincident. 
But if morality neither imply desert nor confer 
happiness, it is deprived of every quality that enters 
into our ideas of obligation—it is neither a part nor 
an adjunct, and of course contains no portion of its 
energy. Again, were morality connected with reve- 
lation, it must inevitably oblige, because revelation 
is throughout dictated by one common wisdom, 
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and enforced by one common authority; but our 
opponents insist that works are not the subjects in 
which religious duty enters. By my first position, 
therefore, they cannot oblige; and by my second, 
after being permitted to hold an inferior rank in 
the scheme of redemption, they must now be utterly 
excluded from the least relation to it. We have 
at last fixed on a criterion for detecting the fallacy 
of all the evasive, desultory, jarring, irreconcileable 
expedients to which those who dissent from us are 
reduced. In adjusting the value of works, there is 
room for few alternatives. They avail much in 
procuring the approbation of Almighty God, or 
they avail not at all. They may be neglected with- 
out any hazard, or must be observed with great ad- 
vantage. They are quite superfluous, or quite in- 
dispensible. In order to escape the infamy that 
must attend an avowed extirpation of morality, the 
patrons of faith have had recourse to concessions 
that prove too much, or prove nothing to subter- 
fuge, which an honourable cause disdains—by which 
a precarious one cannot be long supported—and 
from which nothing can be gathered but that such 
as employ them have neither the ability to defend 
their system, nor the honesty to renounce it. 
Works, we are told, may be in some measure 
praise-worthy, but we must not think ourselves au- 
thorized to hope for that praise from our own 
works. What then? Is the Almighty a respecter 
of persons, and does he neglect, when actually done, 
what he antecedently approves because fitting to be 
done? Is his love of virtue confined to its abstract 
2s2 
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existence amidst the eternal reasons of things, or 
is the contemplation of it, when produced into act 
exercised only in the immensity of his own perfec- 
tions? Among his creatures, is it an offence to the 
God of truth to consider things as they really are— 
to consider them as he has ordained them to be in 
his works—to consider them as he has declared them 
to be in his word? Is the desire of applause in it- 
self a ground for condemnation ? Is it impiety for 
them to fulfil the conditions of those favours, which 
God has covenanted to bestow? Moral sentiments 
must presuppose a knowledge of good and evil ; and 
why should the conscience of a right choice be ex- 
cluded from pleasure, when the recollection of a 
wrong one is allowed to give pain? Faith itself, in 
the opinion of its admirers, is most praise-worthy ; 
and they are seldom found too diffident in the ex- 
pectation of its recompence, or apprehensive that 
to appropriate such recompence is in fact to forfeit 
it. Others again tell us that morality conduces to 
our earthly welfare only; but enthusiasm is here 
unluckily betrayed into an alliance with infidelity. 
Among the free-thinkers of ancient and modern 
times, it is a favourite maxim, that utility is the 
rule of right. To this visionary, but comfortless 
and most pernicious doctrine, the internal constitu- 
tion, and the mutual relation of things, all the dic- 
tates of natural religion, and all the sanctions of 
revealed, have too often been opposed in vain. I 
will not, however, dissemble one circumstance 
which distinguishes the infidel from the enthusi- 
ast. The infidel maintains the temporal advan- 
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tages of what he calls morality as an encourage- 
ment to individuals, and a security to the commu- 
nity, in the absence of a providence and future 
state. He is therefore only erroneous. The en- 
thusiast, while he admits both a providence and a 
future, yet adopts the same opinions about the rule 
of right into which the infidel is driven by the 
denial of both. He therefore is inconsistent as well 
as erroneous. 

Let us search the fact itself. If felicity be here 
the product of virtue, analogy surely justifies us in 
looking forward to a similar dispensation hereafter. 
If the good things are to be added to those who 
seek the kingdom of God and his righteousness, 
they are a pledge that nobler blessings are in store. 
And hence the seeming irregularities of the moral 
world are accounted for, because a probationary 
state, so far from requiring, does not even admit, 
plenary and adequate retribution. Whether good 
men are happy on this side the grave or the other, 
our Saviour’s promise implies reward; but the 
word addition seems to intimate that future happi- 
ness is the proper supreme reward of righteousness, 
and present happiness, but the secondary and im- 
proper. As to the latter, the Deity may, for wise 
purposes, and often does, withhold it; but the very 
act of withholding it consequently establishes our 
right to the former, by bringing to the test our 
submission to the appointments of God, and our 
trust in his mercy. On the other hand, let us for 
a moment allow the enthusiast’s assertion, that vir- 
tue, if it has any, only can have a temporal recom- 
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pence, to be well grounded ; and imagine to your- 
selves a Christian renouncing pleasure, wealth, and 
power, in order to preserve his integrity. What is 
the result? He has done a work by the omission 
of which something must have been gained, and by 
the performance of which he is cut off from all pos- 
sibility of obtaining an equivalent, either now or in 
future. Faith, indeed, may secure him a reward ; 
but that faith is neither diminished nor increased by 
a mistaken effort of duty on the side of morality. 
If the improbability of their assertion be thus palp- 
able in an imaginary case, let us bring it to the stand- 
ard of one that is real. 

The Apostles will be saved, because they believed 
in Christ; but all which they performed or endured 
in consequence of this belief—their unwearied in- 
dustry—their unshaken fortitude—theirrenunciation 
of every advantage—and theirdefiance of every hard- 
ship certainly did not meet with any recompence on 
earth, and as certainly will meet with none in 
heaven. If the recital of these deductions borders 
upon blasphemy, shall it be said that the opinions 
which lead to them are calculated to promote the 
honour of God’s attributes, and the interests of 
Christ’s religion? Whenever, and by whomsoever 
this be said, the assertion is groundless, and I am 
at a loss to determine whether it most deserves 
contempt or abhorrence. 

After bafilmg the attempt of enthusiasts to 
puzzle the question—after showing that the de- 
gradation of morality paves the way for its total 
exclusion, I must again bring forward, what some 
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men are extremely studious to keep out of 
sight—the effects of that exclusion, and the languid, 
distorted, ghastly form of religion, as they present 
it to our piety—shall I say ?—or our indignation? 
As works are not necessary to a Christian, I shall 
not scruple to pronounce the faith, for which they 
contend, a cheap and lazy service, and reconcileable 
not only to the neglect of all that Christ seems to 
enjoin, but the perpetration of all that he seems to 
forbid. It is a victory, not indeed of the spirit over 
the flesh, but of imagination over reason. It is a 
yoke, not to our passions, but our understanding. 
It is a burthen most destructive of that glorious 
liberty, into which the sons of God was redeemed 
from the tyranny of sin. 

So intricate and illusory are the wanderings of 
the human mind, that opinions, which in their first 
movements diverged from truth in opposite direc- 
tions at their extremities, often meet in one point. 
To the panegyrists of faith it may be a matter of 
surprise to hear, that in debasing works, commonly 
denominated virtuous, they are not entitled to the 
praise of singularity. It may humble their pride to 
be informed that Hume, their fellow-labourer in the 
same task, is distinguished by zeal not less ardent 
than their own. They would do well to consider, 
that their associate, after attempting to pluck down 
the whole fabric of Christianity, has proceeded to 
undermine and shake the very basis of natural reli- 
gion itself. This hardy champion of Atheism has, 
like the enthusiast, rudely driven out reason from 
its province of judging on the merit and demerit of 
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works ; he has pointed his severest raillery against 
divines, who, under the disguise of philosophers, 
treat morals as enforced by the sanctions of reward 
and punishment; and he boldly explodes every 
theory that is grounded in the difference between 
actions voluntary and involuntary. In pursuing this 
parallel, I am not conscious of exaggerated, or invi- 
dious representation ; but if the application be just, 
the system I am opposing certainly revolts common 
sense — strikes at the root of good morals — sets 
scripture at variance with scripture—and swarms with 
tenets far more mysterious than all the factitious 
mysteries which its patrons affect to adore. Will 
they persist in boasting that their theory exalts the 
Gospel? I deny the fact, and insist that were that 
theory countenanced by the sacred writers in the 
degree that is pretended, instead of reconciling 
Deists to Christianity, it would compel all reasonable 
Christians to take refuge in Deism—lI say to take 
refuge, because no man can embrace such a revela- 
tion without doing what his nature and his religion 
now forbid him to do—without calling sweet bitter, 
and bitter sweet—without turning aside from the 
purest light, and plunging into the utmost darkness. 

The disciples of the blessed Jesus have indeed, on 
some occasions, asserted their superiority over the 
teachers of philosophy. The former have submitted 
to the direction of a law, which they thought in all 
momentous points unequivocal, intelligible, and ob- 
ligatory. The latter, with whatever ingenuity they 
might sometimes paint virtue, were yet unsteady in 
their notions, and in their practice seldom consistent. 
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But the accusation may justly be retorted, if the 
Gospel was intended only as a rule of thinking—if 
it transformed the promise of eternal life, from the 
more arduous to the easier task—if it recommended 
virtue without preparing a reward adequate to the 
labour of following it, and forbade vice without 
inflicting punishment on the vicious. But however 
noisy be the clamour, and however specious the so- 
phisms of fanatics, let not the Christian be in haste 
to quit that advantageous ground, which he has 
long considered as his own. As reason must have 
obliged the philosopher to reject a religion teeming 
with such absurdities, the divine wisdom can never 
make it an object of our assent, much less the in- 
strument of our salvation. 

To conclude. The aim of this discourse is to 
set before you the disgrace that must overtake re- 
ligion, and the enormities that would prevail in the 
lives of its professors, were the all-sufficiency of faith 
universally believed. At the same time I openly 
disavow the authority of a rule under which dis- 
putants often find a shelter for their disingenuous- 
ness or their perverseness—I mean, that men are 
not always responsible for the consequences of their 
hypotheses. For accidental consequences they un- 
doubtedly are not accountable; but for such as are 
probable or necessary they are and ought to be so. 
This distinction is, I am sure, daily admitted in the 
transactions of common life; and religion, which 
belongs to the important concerns of another, will 
not, I hope, be made the only subject on which we 
have the privilege to wanton in paradox without 
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opposition, and without rebuke—to alarm the more 
credulous part of mankind—to stagger the judi- 
cious—and unhinge the sincere. When conclusions 
may be disproved, we have no right to expect the 
assent of those who differ from us—when they are 
established, it is rashness in them to refuse atten- 
tion—to stifle conviction is obstinacy—and to act 
against it the most atrocious wickedness. 

On a future occasion I shall more largely expos- 
tulate with those who allow reason a little share 
in explaining revelation, and who, while they ex- 
pect to be saved through faith alone, retain some 
degree of reverence for practical religion, some 
charity for its well-meaning, though mistaken ad- 
vocates. In the mean time let me persuade the 
consistent Christian to preserve his innocence and 
his tranquillity. The life of Christ was no doubt 
conformable to the will of God. He then who 
imitates the one, in fact performs the other. And 
on this supposition, Faith must be the grouud of 
practice. Christianity, says an illustrious Father 
of the Church, is the imitation of the divine nature. 
Of that nature you all know the characteristic and 
most important attribute to be goodness, from 
which activity and wisdom cannot be separated even 
in idea. If you square your conduct by this exact 
yet comprehensive definition, you may not be en- 
tirely sheltered from the contempt of the ignorant, 
the intemperate, and the intolerant; but your un- 
derstandings and your consciences will bear you up 
against the unmerited censure of mankind. When 
you have done all that you could do to be saved, 
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when you have made our Saviour’s reply to the 
lawyer's question the rule of your life, and have 
joined the love of God to that of your neighbour, 
they will give you the firmest assurance of appro- 
bation from the Redeemer, who has both instructed 
us by his precepts, and encouraged us by his exam- 
ple to overcome the world. 
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I exhort, therefore, that first of all supplications, prayers, in- 
tercessions, and giving of thanks be made for all men: for 
Kings, and for all that are in authority. 


TuE duties inculcated in my text are founded on 
the principles of general benevolence, and to me 
they appear more conformable to its real spirit, and 
more conducive to its proper ends, than systems 
which have recently been decked out in the gaudiest 
embellishments of eloquence, and have unfortu- 
nately seduced the judgments of shallow or restless 
men, under the imposing title of universal philan- 
thropy. Misinterpreting and misapplying the re- 
straints which Moses had laid on their forefathers in 
the infancy of their polity, and which were meant 
to preserve them from the contagious idolatry and 
barbarism of surrounding nations, the Jews, in- 
flamed by pride, and beguiled by superstition, were 
accustomed to confine their social affections to those 
only who belonged to the same country, and pro- 
fessed the same religion. But Christianity takes 
larger and more correct views of our duty—it directs 
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us to employ intercessions, prayers, and giving of 
thanks for all men. It is accommodated to our real 
situation, because all men, whether high or low, 
rich or poor, may in some degree influence our 
happiness ; and because it is scarcely possible to 
affix any boundaries to the effects which our own 
agency may nearly or remotely have upon their 
well-being. From all men we may experience kind- 
ness—we may show it to all men; and, conse- 
quently, whether we confer or we receive, we should 
give thanks unto God. All men have wants to be 
supplied—have sorrows to be alleviated—have pas- 
sions to be controled—have sins to be forgiven ; and 
as Providence alone can determine at what seasons, 
and by what means these purposes are to be accom- 
plished, we are required to offer up prayers for all 
men—more especially are we called upon to do so 
for kings, and those who are in authority. 

Now, the Apostle, who had occasion to convey 
many other instructions to the church of Ephesus, 
over which Timothy presided, makes particular men- 
tion of praying for kings; and it may be right, 
therefore, for me to explain some local and tempo- 
rary circumstances, which in all probability induced 
the Apostle to assign to this office of intercession 
for Sovereigns so early and so distinguished a place 
in the catalogue of his exhortations. 

In former times the Jews occasionally prayed even 
for the Heathen princes who held them in captivity. 
Hence, when Darius, in giving effect to a previous 
decree of Cyrus, had issued an ordinance for ad- 
vancing the building of the temple, he commands 
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that the Jews should “ offer up sacrifices of sweet 
savour unto the God of Heaven, and pray for the 
life of the King and his sons.” He rests this com- 
mand not so much upon his power, as upon his 
munificence, and it was obeyed. (Hzra, vi. 10.)— 
Again, when the Jews residing in Babylon had sent 
a book writtten by Baruch to their brethren dwell- 
ing in Jerusalem, they give this excellent counsel : 
“Pray for the life of Nabuchodonosor, King of 
Babylon, and for the life of Balthasar his son, that 
their days may be upon earth as the days of hea- 
ven.” They found this direction, not upon any 
cowardly dread of his might, nor any blind admira- 
tion of his grandeur, but upon their confident ex- 
pectation of his protection. “The Lord,” say they, 
“ will give us strength, and lighten our eyes, and we 
shall live under the shadow of Nabuchodonosor, the 
King of Babylon, and under the shadow of Baltha- 
sar his son, and we shall serve them many days, 
and find favour in their sight.” Baruch i. 1, 9, 12. 

Thus they would not have written, and thus they 
could not have felt, if they had experienced oppres- 
sion, or presaged it. But in reality they had been 
favoured as men seldom are who live under a fo- 
reign master; they were sensible of favour, as men 
usually are, when it is conferred by those who have 
the means of doing injury, and loving the protector, 
they were more disposed to obey the King. So 
rooted, indeed, is this sentiment in our nature—so 
necessary is it for the safety of princes that terror 
should be attempered by some degree of affection, 
that they have disguised the harsher features of 
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despotism under mild appellations assumed by them- 
selves. Few men could be prevailed upon in ex- 
press terms to implore a blessing upon the head of 
Peter the Cruel of Castile; but many were found 
to make intercession, and prayers, and giving of 
thanks for the successors of Alexander, when one 
of them was called Ptolemy, Soter, or the “ Saviour,” 
and another Ptolemy Evergetes, or “ Benefactor.” 

So far as we learn from Holy Writ, all was well 
with the subjects of Darius and Nabuchodonosor, 
But their descendants, who at a later period return- 
ed from captivity to their native country, were less 
reasonable in their opinions, and less praiseworthy 
in their practice. Thus, when the Gospel was first 
preached, the inhabitants of Judea were impatient 
of the Roman yoke, and were ready to join the 
standard of any republican upstart, to take up arms 
against those who had dominion over them by the 
right of conquest. The Christian converts also had 
imbibed many strange and pernicious notions about 
liberty, as implying not merely their deliverance 
from the bondage of sin, but exemption from allegi- 
ance to their earthly governors. Hence the mis- 
conception of both were to be rectified by the pre- 
cepts of Paul to Timothy. He says, “ That we are 
to pray, and to give thanks for our rulers;” and here 
you will take notice, that while religion provides 
for the good order of society, it does not permit us 
to trample under foot the lower classes of mankind; 
nor does it give the slightest encouragement to ty- 
ranny of any kind, or under any disguise. Though 
we pray especially for Kings, we pray generally for 
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all men; we are to pray not for Kings only, but for 
all that are in authority, and of course the injunc- 
tion extends to every form of government, be it a 
monarchy or an aristocracy, or democracy, or that 
mixed and more perfect frame of polity which is 
established in these realms. But farther still, St. 
Paul, while he recommends obedience, does not hold 
such language as would gratify the pride of sove- 
reigns at the expence of their subjects; he exhorts, 
not like a supple and narrow-minded politician, but 
like an impartial and benevolent moralist—he assigns 
a reason in which the well-being of the governed is 
equally included with that of governors themselves. 
Mark, I beseech you, his simple and energetic words 
—“Pray for all men, for Kings, and all that are in 
authority.” Why? “That we may lead a quiet and 
peaceable life in all godliness and honesty ; for this is 
good and acceptable in the sight of God our Saviour.” 
Thus consistent, thus comprehensive, thus sa- 
lutary, is the principle recognized and enforced 
by the Apostle ; and you will carefully notice that 
the general force of the obligation to pray for 
men in authority is yet more conspicuous from the 
particular circumstances in which St. Paul and his 
converts were placed. Christianity was taught to 
various people, Jews and Gentiles, who were subject 
to Heathen rulers. Some of these rulers were rapa- 
cious extortioners, others odious oppressors, others 
abandoned voluptuaries ; and all of them polytheists 
and idolaters; and yet for all of them, in respect 
both to their temporal and spiritual concerns, we 
are commanded to intercede. But mark well, that 
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the same command reaches us with increased force. . 
when monarchs have embraced the same faith, when 
they worship at the same altar, when they are not 
rapacious extortioners, nor odious oppressors, nor 
abandoned voluptuaries. Again, you must perceive 
that the charity we are to exercise towards Kings is 
also due to their subjects. If we are solicitously to 
pray for Kings that they may be prosperous, it can- 
not be for one moment supposed that we are not to 
pray for the great bulk of mankind, who can be 
made happy by discreet and equitable government 
—that we are not to pray for consolation and relief 
to those who, living under wicked Kings, are fast 
bound in misery and iron—that we are not to pray 
even for those wicked Kings themselves, that they 
may discern their destructive errors, curb their fierce 
passions, subdue their stubborn habits, and by fos- 
tering whom they had plundered, or relieving whom 
they had oppressed, make some expiation for their 
atrocious enormities. 

But even this is not the whole of what the text 
suggests to a considerate reader. For surely, if the 
primitive Christians were to pray—if they were to 
intercede—if they were to give thanks for rulers im- 
mersed in all the speculative, and all the practical 
corruptions of Heathenism, little ground can there 
be in these later times for you, my hearers, to with- 
draw your good-will and your good services from 
such of your Christian brethren as differ from you 
in some points of abstruse doctrine and arbitrary 
discipline, and yet unite with you in acknowledg- 
ing one God and common Father of the Universe— 
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one Holy Redeemer—one rule of conduct prescribed 
in his Gospel—one hope of a blessed futurity, war- 
ranted by his glorious promises. If, then, with 
the clear conviction of your understandings, and 
with the honest emotions of your hearts you recom- 
mend dissenters, whether Protestant or Roman Ca- 
tholic, to the protection ef God, it is impossible 
for you not to look with the deepest regret upon 
the mischievous artifices of statesmen—the base 
compliances of hypocrites—the malignant calumnies 
of bigots—and the deliberate cruelties of persecu- 
tors. If you do not intercede for them to heaven, 
if you do not give thanks for their better personal 
qualities, for their actual or possible services to 
yourselves, and for their participation with yourselves 
in God's most inestimable gifts in the means of 
grace, in the hope of glory, then you neglect the 
duty which St. Paul imposes upon you. If, while 
you pray for them, and while you give thanks, you 
inwardly cherish a spirit of rancorous intolerance, 
or Pharisaical arrogance, then, my brethren, your 
prayers and your thanks are an impious mockery in 
the sight of heaven. 

Similar to my own were the sentiments of many 
enlightened ecclesiastics in our own Church, as you 
may learn from an event which deserves your serious 
attention, and amply justifies the inferences I have 
drawn from the text. In the original service for 
the 5th of November, the Gospel was in Matthew 
xxvil. 1—10. But vehement as was the indignation 
of our countrymen against the outrages said to have 
been committed on that day, this part of the service, 
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upon cool deliberation, was not thought entirely 
proper; and first, another Gospel selected from 
Luke ix. 5—57, was substituted, “in order,” says a 
sensible, but very orthodox writer, “to correct the 
unruly effects of mistaken zeal for religion, and to 
show us that our faith, be it ever so true, cannot 
warrant us to persecute or destroy those of different 
persuasions.” So did Wheatley say well; and where, 
say I, can you look for more decisive evidence of 
the principles really maintained by any religious 
community, than in those formularies, which are 
drawn up with a direct and professed view to the 
connexion that subsists between Church and 
State? Where do you expect the teachers of that 
community to speak more boldly and more ar- 
dently, than when they give thanks for deliverance 
from a conspiracy, which in their judgment tended 
to the subversion both of our ecclesiastical and 
civil establishments? Yet with such sentiments 
and for such purposes did English ecclesiastics re- 
commend moderation. 

Whatsoever may be the untoward prejudices, or 
the specious professions, or the headstrong passions 
of some Churchmen, I gladly bear my testimony 
to the solid merits of the Church itself; and 
to the common sense of those who are within, 
and those who are without the pale of it, do I con- 
fidently appeal, when I pronounce the facts just 
now mentioned to you to be most worthy of an 
establishment, which elsewhere makes it a part 
of our supplications to the Creator and Preserver 
of mankind, “that all who call themselves Chris- 
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tians, may be led into ‘the way of truth, and hold 
the faith in unity of spirit, in the bond of peace, 
and in righteousness of life.” The words prescribed 
by our Church differ a little from those which St. 
Paul, as you have just now heard, addressed to 
Timothy ; but their import is precisely the same. 

From this train of general reflections, suggested 
to me by the text and context, I return to the ex- 
press terms used by St. Paul. When you attend 
to the sudden introduction, and the specific men- 
tion of Kings, and those who are in authority, you 
must perceive at a glance the very great stress 
which the Apostle laid upon the practice of his 
converts in respect to those distinguished person- 
ages; and you at the same time will see the 
propriety of my selecting such a Scriptural pas- 
sage, as adapted to your grave consideration upon 
this day. I proceed, therefore, first, to point out 
the reasonableness and importance of making in- 
tercession, and giving thanks for Kings; and se- 
cond, I shall advert to certain theological and his- 
torical topics, more immediately connected with 
the occasion upon which we are now assembled in 
the house of God. 

The Apostle’s words, as interpreted by St. Austin, 
a learned father of the Church, direct us to offer 
up deyoeis, or deprecations that evil may be avert- 
ed from rulers ; rgorevyds, or petitions that good 
may be obtained for them; évrev&eis, or occasional 
intercessions, that needful graces may be confer- 
red upon them; edyapiorias, or thanks, when 
they have fulfilled the high functions of their 
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station by effecting a signal deliverance of their 
people from some impending danger, or by redress- 
ing some grievous and inveterate wrongs, or by 
diffusing general happiness in the regular and or- 
dinary administration of government. But, if the 
Christian religion teaches general benevolence, 
how is it conceivable that men in authority can be 
excluded? If it can be inculcated intelligibly and 
usefully only by reference to the power men have 
of doing good, must we not allow that Kings, hay- 
ing a larger share of such power are proportion- 
ately the first objects of our prayers? If we are 
bidden to pray for equals, for inferiors, for strangers, 
even for enemies, can it be imagined for one mo- 
ment that we are not likewise to pray for Magis- 
trates, Legislators and Sovereigns? If all men, by 
similitude of corporal and mental frame, and by 
participation with us in the productions of nature, 
and the administration of God’s moral government, 
are allied to us, do not these weighty considera- 
tions extend to Governors? Yes, and in some 
sense they do so more visibly and more urgently. 
Sovereigns form, or at least, by every clear politi- 
cal, and every sound religious principle, they are 
required to form such plans, as may preserve us 
from foreign enemies—they create or enforce those 
laws which guard us from secret fraud and open 
violence—they enable us to sleep with safety on 
our pillows, and to go forth cheerfully and securely 
to our daily labours. 

Do we then, profess to love the public weal? 
That very love ought to give us an interest in 
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the happiness of those who preside over commu- 
nities. When their thrones are shaken, the di- 
rection of public affairs must be reserved for un- 
tried, and it may be, unskilful hands; every 
public and every private interest are exposed to 
destruction and rapine-—misrule and carnage fill 
up the frightful interval between the commence- 
ment and the termination of civil contests.— 
“Let the King live,” therefore, as the Scripture 
says, in the language no less of patriotism than 
loyalty—the language of reason, as well as reve- 
lation—the language of plain experience, as well 
as just and profound theory. Even the primi- 
tive Christians, though they refused to swear by 
the genius of Cesar, because this was in effect 
to acknowledge him as a sort of divinity, were 
yet ready to swear by his health or his safety, 
because health and safety were the gifts of heaven, 
and because in the possession of that, the welfare 
not of Cesar himself only, but of Czsar’s subjects, 
was deeply concerned. In reality the true honour 
of a Prince is inseparable from the glory of his peo- 
ple; and how can he acquire it without their aid 
in his counsels or his arms; and how can he retain 
it without their approbation and concurrence ? 
The true prosperity of a Prince is united with the 
well-being of his subjects; for they share with him, 
not perhaps in the fruits of wanton aggression or 
inordinate ambition, which are precarious and false 
prosperity, but in all the advantages which flow 
through a state from the steady, judicious, and 
honest exercise of regal power. The personal vir- 
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tues of a Prince are most favourable to the cause 
of good morals among his people. His practice 
here is more efficacious than his commands; it not 
only compels us to admire, but incites us to imi- 
tate. We then recognise his justice, whether he 
confers honour on geod citizens, or inflicts punish- 
ment upon the bad. In his power we discern the 
shield of innocence, and the shelter of unoftend- 
ing weakness, from the scornfulness of the proud, 
and the despitefulness of the oppressive. Prayer 
thus becomes a great office of charity to the pub- 
lic. When you pray for the personal safety, the 
true honour, the true glory of a Sovereign—when 
you give thanks for his exemplary regularity, or 
purity, or piety—Yyou pray and give thanks for all 
the benefits these causes severally produce to your- 
selves, to your families, to your neighbourhood, and 
to your countrymen. 

No acts of mere external homage—no observance 
of the ceremonies which are established in courts— 
no bowing of the heads—no prostration of the 
body—no smile on the countenance—no compli- 
mentary forms of address from the tongue, are 
such unequivocal, or such becoming marks of your 
sincerity, as the prayers you put forth to Almighty 
God that Monarchs, knowing whose ministers they 
are, may above all things seek God’s honour, and 
God’s glory; and that, in cousequence of their 
wise and upright counsels, which, under the guid- 
ance of God’s spirit, and for the furtherance of 
God’s will, Kings have pursued, subjects may be 
led faithfully to respect, to serve, and to obey them. 
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Struck with the glare of expensive pageantries— 
the magnitude of palaces—the crowds of attend- 
ants—and the glittering attire of armed legions— 
a superficial observer considers not the difficulties 
which surround the mightiest potentate. Exposed 
they are to dangers, many seen, many unseen ; and 
therefore they stand in abundant need of assistance 
from above. Their affairs require great skill, and 
therefore it is to be devoutly wished that God would 
grant them that princely character of mind for 
which David thus prays :—“ Make me a clean heart, 
renew a right spirit within me,” Ps. li. 10. They 
have to deliberate upon obscure and intricate mat- 
ters, where human experience supplies no expedi- 
ents—where human foresight discovers only the pro- 
bability of peril or defeat—where to judge uprightly 
or to determine prudently, makes it necessary for 
every prince to say with Solomon, “Give thy ser- 
vant an understanding heart, that I may discern 
between good and bad; for who is able to judge 
this so great people?” (Wisdom.) {s a Prince 
beset with innumerable temptations, in the soft 
blandishments of luxury, or the greater excesses of 
sensuality ? Let us pray that he may resist them. 
Has he been led astray by abject flatterers, or cor- 
rupt desires? Let us pray that the advice of intel- 
ligent, upright, and affectionate counsellors may 
reach his ears. Is he ignorant of the occurrences 
and causes which mightily affect the common 
weal? Let us pray that the light of truth may be 
poured upon his understanding. Has he yielded 
to the impulses of ambition? Let us pray that he 
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may quickly and distinctly see the dangers in which 
it may involve himself, his progeny, and the people 
committed to his charge. Is he engaged in warfare 
really just and necessary? Let us pray for his suc- 
cess, and to our prayers let us add the cheerful pay- 
ment of taxes, and the exertions of personal cou- 
rage. Has he fallen into any heinous sin? Let us 
pray that, by the assistance of God, he may return 
to a better mind—let us reflect upon our own infir- 
mities—and let us be grateful to heaven for allotting 
to us that humbler situation, where the opportuni- 
ties for vice are fewer—the inticements to it less 
alluring—and the consequences of it less injurious 
to ourselves and our fellow creatures. Has he pa- 
tronized arts and science and learning? Has he 
encouraged the industry and ingenuity of his sub- 
jects? Has he showed strength in his arm for the 
support of a righteous cause? Has he scattered 
the proud in the imagination of their hearts, and 
brought down the mighty from their seat, where 
they tyrannised over the world? Has he exalted 
the humble and meek, and filled the hungry with 
good things? Let us give thanks to God for all 
the blessings which, as the chosen minister of God, 
he has thus bestowed upon us, and let us acknow- 
ledge that in appointing for us such a rewarder of 
those who do well, and such a chastiser of evil doers, 
God has continued the mercies shown to our fore- 
fathers, and holpen his servant Israel. 

In private life you think it presumptuous to expect 
the favour of heaven, unless you implore it ; and why 
should you look for public blessings, unless you feel 
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and express the same reliance upon that being, from 
whom alone they proceed? It has long been a 
subject of complaint, that subjects often suffer 
from the prejudices, or the ignorances, or the vices 
of Kings; and is it not a topic of just exultation, 
that they also derive many advantages from their 
wisdom, and their virtue? If you are to pray that 
a bad king may be awakened by the voice of con- 
science, and turn away from the wickedness that he 
hath committed, ought you not to give thanks for 
the benign and auspicious influence of a righteous 
governor, upon the affairs of the land; and with 
your thanks to unite most fervent supplications, 
that no dangers may hereafter overtake him—that 
no temptation may seduce him—and that he may 
persevere in the right way even to the end of his 
reign ? 

I disdain, my brethren, to inculcate any hollow 
and slavish doctrines, which are to make you blind 
to the real disposition, and real character of rulers— 
to make you careless about their counsels or their 
measures—-to make you submissive to their unjust 
and insolent demands—to make you not candid, 
but favourable to their habitual and notorious 
crimes. Far be it from me, as a man of letters—as 
an inheritor of English freedom—as a teacher of 
that religion which came down from heaven—very 
far be it from me in this, and in every other place, 
to confound those moral distinctions, which the 
hand of God has engraven upon our hearts—to 
prophesy smooth things at the nod, or for the 
purposes of bad men—to put sweet for bitter, or 
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bitter for sweet. But I am conscious of recom- 
mending to you a most reasonable duty, when I 
entreat you to pray for kings, and those who are 
in authority, because such a practice unites your 
social with your religious character. You cannot 
wantonly insult—you cannot impudently revile— 
you cannot factiously oppose your lawful governor, 
if you seriously and sincerely introduce his name 
into your petitions before the throne of God. If, 
then, you reflect that God’s ears are open to your 
supplications in his favour—if you bear in mind 
that the eyes of God are over your actions towards 
that person, who, by His unerring will, and for His 
benevolent purposes, has been set over you—if you 
consider that on his good qualities and correspond- 
ing actions depend your own welfare, and that of 
your country—if you really believe that a just pro- 
vidence is exercised over the public, as well as the 
private concerns of mankind—you will see the ne- 
cessity of observing the exhortation St. Paul urged 
upon Timothy and his followers. From prayer and 
intercession the act of giving thanks cannot be se- 
parated; for, if a nation has experienced some 
striking or unexpected deliverance from imminent 
peril, or long continued calamity—if laws are wisely 
made, and faithfully administered—if the goodly 
sight of general safety, and general prosperity stands 
before you—if the established religion of your 
country should present the best instructions, and 
the best aids for yourselves and your neighbours to 
lead a godly and quiet life—and if you make all 
these advantages the subjects of your frequent and 
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earnest supplication to the Deity, then a sense of 
gratitude will be instantly stirred up within you— 
then you will see an intimate connection between the 
piety of individuals and the well-being of the public 
—and then most assuredly will you give thanks to 
Almighty God for having granted those petitions, 
which had been previously suggested to your minds 
by dutiful affection to a Sovereign, and by general 
and unfeigned zeal for the happiness of fellow-sub- 
jects, and fellow creatures, and fellow Christians. 

I have an entire reliance upon the justness of the 
foregoing observations, and I know them to be im- 
portant ; and leaving the particular application of 
them to your own consciences, I conceive the ge- 
neral result of them to be this—Allegiance is to be 
guarded by respect—the observance of both is fa- 
cilitated and consecrated by a rational and deep 
principle of piety—that piety is to be cherished by 
private meditation, and will occasionally show itself 
in well-timed and well directed effusions of prayer 
and thanksgiving for Kings and those who are in 
authority. But the properest and noblest end of 
that respect, that allegiance, and that piety, is that 
we may secure our own temporal and spiritual hap- 
piness by leading a quiet and peaceable life, and thus 
perfecting what is good and acceptable in the sight 
of God our Saviour. 

I shall now, in the second place, advert to some 
theological and historical points immediately con- 
nected with the occasion upon which we are assem- 
bled in this Sanctuary. 

Now, in conformity to the Apostle’s exhortation, 
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prayers and thanksgivings in ancient times were 
offered up by Kings and their people on the anni- 
versaries of their inauguration. The Church of 
England seems to have begun this laudable custom 
in the days of CharlesI. It ceased during the Com- 
monwealth; and after the restoration of Charles II. 
a considerable portion of the service, drawn up in 
his royal father’s time, was incorporated with the 
devotions now used on the eighth of May. But, after 
the accession of James II. the original practice was 
revived, and a form of prayer, agreeing in many 
respects, not in all, with our present, was prepared 
by the Bishops. Under William III. the inaugura- 
tion festival was again discontinued, and some addi- 
tions, made to the service for the 5th of November, 
were thought a full equivalent. When Queen Anne 
came to the throne a part of the office, employed in 
James’s reign, was restored, and other parts entirely 
new were composed. 

The alterations since made are these. The first 
lesson was in Proverbs 8th, from verse 13th to the 
end of the chapter ; but we now have part of the first 
of Joshua, the whole of which had been read in the 
days of Charles I. and was renewed by James II. 
The ten verses retained set before us the appoint- 
ment of Joshua to succeed Moses in the government 
of the Israelites, and the instructions then given to 
Israel immediately by the Lord their God. In the 
Psalms there is a change; for, instead of the 85th 
and 118th, which had been introduced into James’s 
office, and which had a reference to the exile of 
himself and his brother, the 101st Psalm was judici- 
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ously substituted by the ecclesiastics whom Queen 
Anne employed. But the most rational alteration, 
or I should rather say, the most valuable improve- 
ment, is the appointment of the prayer for unity— 
an appointment most seasonable and most congenial 
to the principles of civil and religious freedom, 
which brought the illustrious house of Brunswick 
to the sovereignty of these realms—a prayer so 
weighty in its matter, so perfect in its style, so 
Christian in its principles, so solemn in its spirit, so 
beneficial in its tendency as not to be surpassed by 
any other formulary in our excellent Church service. 
You will hear it, and I hope cordially join in it to 
day. You may at any time find it in your Prayer- 
book, and sorry I am that ecclesiastics are not 
authorised to repeat it very often. 

As to our present duty, I have long intended to 
read the service for this day, and more than three 
weeks ago I drew up a paper to announce that my 
intention, and my readiness to use any additional 
form, which my ecclesiastical superiors might send 
to me. Such a form has been delivered to me; it 
has been read to you, nor can I as a well-wisher to 
the Church dissemble my wishes that some of the 
topics had been more luminous, some of the sen- 
tences more unembarrassed, and the whole character 
of the composition more appropriate and more im- 
passioned. But these petty defects are abundantly 
supplied by other and more cheering considerations. 
The good sense of Englishmen may for a short 
season be obscured by prejudice, and their good- 
nature obstructed by passion. Yet there are occa- 
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sions on which these qualities, by which as anation we 
seem to be eminently distinguished, are called into vi- 
gorous action—and seldom have they been exercised 
with more propriety than in the substitution of acts 
of charity and mercy for superfluous ostentation 
and unprofitable festivities, which often carry with 
them prodigal expence, and sometimes terminate in 
riotous intemperance. The precedents set by some 
large manufacturing towns and the capital, has 
been eagerly followed through the kingdom, and 
the inhabitants of almost every village will to day 
display their joy in a manner the most creditable to 
themselves as Englishmen and Christians, and the 
most pleasing, I trust, to the venerable person who 
now sways the sceptre of these kingdoms. Looking 
back to his own situation and advanced time of life, 
he may be disposed to say with Barzillai—* I am 
three score and ten years old; and can I discern any 
longer between good and evil? can I taste what I 
eat, or what I drink ? can I hear any more the voice 
of singing men and singing women?” But he 
cannot have forgotten the genuine exclamation of 
David, when his subjects, ashamed of their revolt, 
had brought back their king over Jordan; and surely 
the uninterrupted allegiance of his own people gives 
our monarch stronger reasons than Dovid had for 
exclaiming, “Shall any man be put to death this 
day in Israel?” Invested he is not with divine 
power to give sight to the blind; but he can imitate 
divine mercy in loosing out of prison. The glory 
of many other Sovereigns may be compared to a 
vertical sun in the torrid zone, where it dazzles the 
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spectators by the excess of splendour, and at the 
same time enfeebles them by intenseness of heat. 
But the setting orb of sovereignty among ourselves 
will, I trust, be arrayed in purer and milder lustre. 
Viewed will it be with glowing attention by the 
present age, and with calm delight by the latest pos- 
terity, as it may be manifested in “ refreshing those 
who are weary and heavy-laden, in bringing good 
tidings unto the meek, in binding up the broken- 
hearted, in proclaiming liberty to the captive, and 
the opening of the prison to those who are bound, 
and thus proclaiming the acceptable year of the 
Lord.” Isaiah, 1xi. 1, 2——Whoso doeth these things 
buildeth his throne upon the rock of righteousness ; 
and, though the rains may rush down, and the tem- 
pests rage, it shall never fall. 

In order to impress upon your minds more deeply 
the information I endeavoured to communicate on 
Sunday last, let me briefly repeat what I then deli- 
vered as preparatory matter for this day’s solemnity. 
I told you that Jubilee was not derived, as the 
Rabbins say, from a word that means ram’s horn— 
that it does not, as others think, represent the sound 
of the trumpet with which the feast was ushered 
in—that more probably it comes from a word which 
signifies to restore or bring back—that it in- 
cludes what the Septuagint render éGeois or re- 
mission, and eércv§egia or liberty—that this liber- 
ty is, according to our modern and correct distinc- 
tion, not political, but civil and personal—that the 
Jews, who had been in servitude for some years, 
and all those who had voluntarily, or from poverty, 
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again subjected themselves to slavery, were restored 
to their freedom—that alienated lands were given 
back to families—that a religious institution was 
thus made subservient even to good policy, and to 
beneficence—that it promoted the comforts of indi- 
viduals—that it upheld the proper character of the 
state, and therefore was, in all respects, most worthy 
of a sage and humane legislator. I also told you 
that a jubilee among Christians was first decreed by 
Boniface VHI. in 1300, and was to be repeated 
every 100th year—that Clement VII. reduced the 
period to fifty, Urban VI. to thirty-five, and Sextus 
IV. to twenty-five. In regard to our own country, 
we have had no other jubilee except one which was 
observed in the time of Edward III. who released 
prisoners, pardoned all offences, not excepting even 
treason, and granted many privileges to a brave and 
loyal people. The mention of this event naturally 
leads me to state to you that three only of our Mo- 
narchs, since the conquest, have reigned, more or 
less, to the commencement of the fiftieth year, and 
what is remarkable enough, that each of them is 
the third of their respective names, Henry IIL, 
Edward III., George III. 

For reasons, which will not be displeasing or un- 
interesting to the minds of Englishmen, I shall now 
enter into a short historical detail. On the death 
of his father John, who attained the crown by 
usurpation, and perhaps murder, and during the 
life of Eleanor, the sister of prince Arthur, who 
was the lawful heir, Henry II. was in 1216 crown- 
ed at Gloucester; in 1219 he was a second time 
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crowned in the same city; and in 1227 he declared 
himself of full age. But before this time he had 
illegally seized the crown lands.. About this time 
he cancelled the great charter, and the charter of 
the forest, which he had sworn to observe; and 
after such indications of a tyrannical heart in his 
youth, and, I had almost said his boy-hood, we are 
not to be surprised that he broke through the most 
solemn engagements, violated the rights of his peo- 
ple, excited many formidable conspiracies, was taken 
prisoner at the battle of Lewes, was put against his 
will in the front of his rebellious army at the battle 
of Evesham, by Simon Montfort, and though res- 
cued by his son, who had marched thither from 
Kenilworth, and, though afterwards supported by 
faithful nobles, and loyal subjects, he made the 
most ungracious return for their fidelity and their 
valour—neither reverence for God, nor good-will to 
man, produced a jubilee while Henry reigned. He 
was weak in his understanding, fickle in his tem- 
per, despotic in his aims; and for the commotions 
which molested his repose, and even endangered 
his life, little commiseration is due to him, because 
he was a perjured negociator, a perfidious tyrant, 
a vindictive foe. He died in the sixty-sixth year of 
his age, and the fifty-seventh of his reign, if we 
, count his minority; but he reigned somewhat less 
than forty-six years only, if we calculate from the 
day when he was twenty-one, and had a right to 
exercise the regal power without any interposition 
from guardians. 


Edward III. on the 12th of January 1327, as- 
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cended the throne when he was fourteen years old; 
he was placed under the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and eleven nobles as his guardians. But the in- 
trigues of a wicked mother had a most malignant 
influence upon public affairs, and while a beardless, 
and, we hope, a harmless youth, even in the first 
year of his reign, he had the mortification to find 
that Edward, his deluded and deposed father, had 
been rudely dragged from Kenilworth, and inhu- 
manly butchered at Berkeley Castle by the instiga- 
tion of a savage wife, and Mortimer, the associate 
of her lust, her ambition, and her cruelty. In April 
1376 Edward entered on his fiftieth year, and as 
the day of his inauguration was also his birth-day, 
he celebrated a jubilee in the manner already de- 
scribed to you. He died at Sheen, or Richmond, in 
the sixty-fifth year of his age, and the fifty-first of 
his reign, if we include the minority, or, if we ex- 
clude it, his reign according to our laws will not 
exceed forty-eight years. This prince left to his 
successors one most awful warning against evil, 
and many noble encouragements to good—he left a 
warning, when he suffered his reason and his dig- 
nity to be bound in the spells of an infamous har- 
lot, who in his dying moments, when courtiers, mi- 
nisters, and favourites, as their manner is, had for- 
saken him, pillaged jewels from his private casket, 
and rings from his trembling hands, and then 
left him to breathe his last in the presence of a 
priest, who, by mere accident, had entered his apart- 
ment. He left them encouragements, not only by his 
magnanimity and his policy, in just hostility against 
2u 2 
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France and Scotland, but by his munificence in 
stately buildings, and the revenues with which he 
endowed them for the purposes of learning, or cha- 
rity, or piety, such as the abbey of Eastminster, 
near the Tower, a Nunnery at Dartford, the King’s 
Hall at Cambridge, an Hospital at Calais, and St. 
Stephen’s Chapel at Westminster. 

On contrasting the history of these two Monarchs 
with that of our venerable Sovereign, you cannot 
fail to remark that his natural life already exceeds 
that of both his royal predecessors—that he came 
to the throne under circumstances far more agree- 
able to himself, and far more beneficial to his peo- 
ple—that he had to contend with none of the dif- 
ficulties and dangers which usually attend the mi- 
nority of princes—that he did not bring with hima 
dubious title, like that of Henry, whose cousin the 
princess Eleanor, and the lawful heiress, was living 
when he was crowned—that his accession was not 
disgraced by the turbulent and disastrous scenes 
which mark the beginning of Edward’s reign from 
the machinations and debaucheries of the queen 
dowager, and her execrable accomplices in libertin- 
ism and oppression—that he was not impelled by 
any motives of self-defence, or ambition, to thwart 
the decisions of the laws by anticipating as Edward 
arbitrarily did the period of political maturity—and 
finally,that having begun to reign when he was legally 
of age, he has already performed the plenary and un- 
controlled functions of majesty somewhat longerthan 
any other English sovereign. 

On circumstances so singular, so important, and 
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let me add, so advantageous to the King and the 
country, the mind of every honest Englishman will 
dwell with satisfaction; and, though strange con- 
vulsions have disturbed the security, or destroyed 
the independence of other states, the shock has been 
seen rather than felt at home. Here the limits of 
obedience and authority are better defined by the 
laws, and better understood by the Monarch and 
the subject, than in any other European nation. 
Here substantially and visibly they have a common 
interest in discharging their several duties for the 
common good. Here each must find his own safe- 
ty, and his own glory, in protecting the rights, and 
contributing to the happiness of the other. 

As to the specific merits of the measures that, 
have been adopted, or the comparative qualifica- 
tions of the ministers who have been employed 
during a long and eventful reign—they are points 
very unfit to be discussed in a discourse from 
the pulpit, but very fit to be investigated im- 
partially and seriously by every honest and en- 
lightened well-wisher to our Sion, and equally fit 
to be recorded accurately, and explained copiously 
by future writers. Placed will they be in a situa- 
tion where it will be incumbent upon them, and 
where it will be easy for them, to applaud without 
adulation—to condemn without rancour—to speak 
of men without personal love or hatred, and to ap- 
preciate Kings without the hope of unjust gain, or 
the fear of unmerited persecution. To their testi- 
mony will every wise sovereign appeal, not as the 
willing or unwilling tools of any petty sect or fleet- 
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ing party—not as the timid vassals of despotism— 
not as the profligate hirelings of corruption, but as 
the faithful expositors of facts, and the just dispen- 
sers of ultimate fame or infamy. It is for the his- 
torian, then, to develope the views of Sovereigns 
and their counsellors—to hold up their private and 
their public excellencies to imitation—and to trace 
the connection between cause and effect in their 
foreign and their domestic policy. It is for the mo- 
ralist to expatiate on the intimate and unalterable 
relation that subsists between morals and politics ; 
and to show that the stratagems of the cunning, 
and the outrages of the ambitious are counteracted 
by the righteous and irresistible will of the Deity. 
From the fidelity of their statements, and the just- 
ness of their remarks, future Sovereigns and future 
subjects may learn the perilous consequences of 
base craftiness and unfeeling violence on the one 
hand, and of perverse discontent and turbulent sub- 
mission on the other. 

In respect to myself, it is my office not to 
gratify your pride—not to cherish your prejudices 
—not to inflame your passions—but to point out 
plainly what I think the indisputable obligations 
which lie upon you to pray for Kings, and all 
that are in authority; and in your various call- 
ings to support by precept and example the no- 
ble form of society under which you live. He that 
endeavours to understand the genuine principles of 
our justly admired constitution—he that would pre- 
serve them from the encroachments of the venal, 
and vindicate them from the misrepresentations of 
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the factious—he that pays tribute where tribute is 
due, and honour where honour—he that contem- 
plates the peculiar blessings granted to this king- 
dom, as issuing from the peculiar excellence and 
energy of those usages and institutions which have 
been transmitted to us by our forefathers, and which 
cannot be too diligently watched, too highly valued, 
or too firmly defended by ourselves—he that ele- 
vates his thoughts from these secular considerations 
to that Being, “from whom cometh every perfect 
gift’—such a man, in the real and indeed the only 
justifiable sense of the word, is a loyal subject. Con- 
necting the interests of the present with those of a 
future world—obeying “not only forwrath, but for 
conscience sake”—exhorting others to obey—and 
discouraging, so far as in him lieth, every attempt to 
palliate the gradual but baneful progress of corrup- 
tion, the insolent usurpations of regal ambition, and 
the turbulent extravagances of popular licentious- 
ness—such a man deserves well of a Sovereign and 
his successor—of countrymen and their posterity. 
While ministers disguise what may be wrong— 
while courtiers exaggerate what is right—while ig- 
norant bigots bluster—while mischievous incendia- 
ries rail—while the rash and giddy multitude shout 
to-day in songs of triumph, and to-morrow upon 
any real, or any imaginary grievance, would turn 
their pruning-hooks into swords—such ajman lis- 
tens to the distinct and authoritative admonitions 
of his own well-informed and well-directed reason, 
He will praise with ardour—he will censure with 
reluctance—but he will strive to judge uprightly— 
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and upon every proper occasion he will avow his 
judgment, and abide by it with moderation unfeign- 
ed, or with fortitude undismayed. Whatsoever of- 
fences may come, and whatsoever punishments may 
be reserved for those by whom they come, the pu- 
rity of his honour will be unsullied, and the serenity 
of his mind will be undisturbed—he will love peace, 
and he will ensue it, both at home and abroad, so 
far as may be consistent with the sacred rules of 
justice, and the imperious claims of. self-preserva- 
tion. Whether he looks back to the dreadful 
changes which have subverted governments in other 
countries, or surveys the dangers which may be 
gathered around his own—whether he is called 
upon to stand forth as the advocate of constitutional 
freedom, or the champion of legitimate obedience— 
whether he communes with his own heart in the 
stillness of the chamber, or asserts his opinions 
amidst the noisy conflicts of party—whether, under 
a serious conviction of his own responsibility to 
God and man, in his public as well as his private 
conduct, he meditates on the hour of death, or pre- 
pares himself for the day of jadgment—such a man, 
and such a man alone, may indulge the humble 
but earnest hope of final acceptance at the tribunal 
of Gon. 
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SERMON XLVI. 


ON THE BLESSEDNESS OF THOSE WHO HUNGER AND THIRST 
AFTER RIGHTEOUSNESS, 


MatruHew v. 6. 


Blessed are they who do hunger and thirst after righteousness, for 
they shall be filled. 


WERE we to confine our attention merely to the 
letter of this benediction, it would not be easy for 
us to resist some cavils, which have been started 
concerning the supposed inaccuracy of the expres- 
sion. It might be urged, that the whole course of 
human experience is opposite to the blessedness here 
proposed — that hunger and thirst, in a figurative 
point of view, imply a most eager and earnest desire 
—that desire always denotes the absence of the good 
proposed—that this absence is invariably the cause 
of pain—and that the degree of this pain is propor- 
tioned to the intrinsic or assumed value of the ob- 
ject — and therefore, that as righteousness itself is 
highly valuable, and appears such to every judicious 
and serious man, the situation of him who hungers 
and thirsts after it, is not only destitute of hap- 
piness, but even replete with misery. And can it 
with truth, or with reverence, be said of the founder 
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of Christianity, that he assigns contradictory pro- 
perties to the operations of the human mind — or 
recommends as a good what must eventually be 
found an evil? 

Yet the force of this objection will be consider- 
ably broken, if we observe that our Saviour’s words 
are not to be taken absolutely, but with restrictions. 
The desire of holiness, merely as such, does not, 
and cannot be said to confer perfect happiness. For 
it is in the possession certainly, as in all other cases, 
that our chief well-being must consist. And who 
doubts but that those beings, whose intellectual and 
moral capacities are more enlarged than our own, 
do, from the attainment of that excellence to which 
they long aspired, experience a purer and more ele- 
vated satisfaction than could here be reached amidst 
the struggles of temptation, and the mortifications 
of frequent disappointments ? 

Indeed the text itself is decisive, that while we 
hunger and thirst after righteousness, our felicity is 
in some measure incomplete, for it is said — they 
shall be filled. The plain and obvious meaning of 
which is, that if men do justly esteem, and sincerely 
pursue virtue— if, in the prosecution of it, they en- 
dure every trial and encounter every danger—if they 
suffer themselves to be neither drawn aside by 
pleasure, nor impeded by adversity—then shall their 
upright intentions, and strenuous endeavours be 
crowned with an adequate reward at the last. 

Must we then consider it as an evil to hunger 
and thirst after righteousness? No surely, it is a 
partial, and a comparative good, For compare the 
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situation of him who fixes his attention on the at- 
tainment of the one thing necessary, with that of 
men who either neglect it totally, or perversely 
prefer to it the more perishing and frivolous objects 
of this sublunary world. Would you choose to live 
in a state of stupid and brutal insensibility to your 
duty, and the connection in which it stands with 
your happiness—or would you rather endure that 
consciousness of your defects and danger, which can 
alone enable you to supply the one and avert the 
other? Would you roll down the stream of life 
unalarmed and unconcerned about your future con- 
dition—or would you rather be subject to those 
salutary fears which religion excites, and by which 
it enables us to work out our own salvation, though 
it be sometimes with profound humiliation, and 
sometimes with trembling solicitude? Or, on the 
other hand, finding yourself placed in a world, 
where happiness is not immediately forced upon 
you— where it is to be gained only by reiter- 
ated endeavours—where those endeavours are to be 
proportioned to the intenseness of our desires, and 
where our desires may be directed to various ends 
—what now shall.be your aim? Will you pant for 
honour? Will you toil after wealth? and revel in 
voluptuousness ? Or, suspecting the happiness con- 
ferred by them to be fleeting and treacherous, will 
you bend the whole force of your thoughts to that 
righteousness, the ardent and unfeigned love of 
which shall not fail of its recompence ? 

He that never feels this love will assuredly form 
a despicable and ignoble character; and .though 
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from the absence of opportunity, or through the 
langour of his affections, he may never be betrayed 
into any outrageous crime, yet will he certainly be 
incapable of that elevated and resolute virtue which 
Christianity exacts from its followers. They who 
hunger and thirst after the good things of this life, 
will often be disappointed; and even where they 
are most successful, they will not derive any lasting 
satisfaction—they cannot be secure from loosing to- 
morrow what to day was obtained, and under their 
loss they will have no inward reflections to soothe 
their sorrow, and to reanimate their hopes. But if 
you fix your hopes and your aims on righteousness, 
though much anxiety is to be suffered — though 
much labour is to be exerted—though many delays 
and miscarriages may be expected, yet we shall in 
the end receive a sure and permanent and ample re- 
compence. 

After this vindication of the blessing proposed in 
my text, I shall concisely show, first, what is the 
righteousness here meant ; then, what we are to un- 
derstand by hungering after it. Without perplex- 
ing your minds on the wild and confused disputes 
that have been raised on the subject of justification, 
which has for its original the same word that is 
translated “ righteousness” in the text, it may suf- 
fice to observe, that the word is used sometimes to 
signify the whole extent of our duty—and sometimes 
the efficacy of it, when performed diligently, to 
obtain the favour of God. The difference here is 
only that which subsists between the means and 
the end. As all human excellence is in some mea- 
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sure defective—as the best of men are betrayed into 
sins, and the wisest into errors—as we often neglect 
what is enjoined, and commit what is forbidden, no 
man, on the strength of personal merit, is properly 
and fully justified in the sight of God. On the 
other hand, if our disobedience be flagrant and ha- 
bitual, it is vain to claim the promises of the Deity, 
when we have not performed the conditions. Be 
not deceived by vain and empty words. Saved you 
are by grace, that is, by favour. But this salvation 
depends much upon yourselves—not on a mere pro- 
fession of faith—not upon the implicit admission 
of this or that doctrine—not on supernatural, and I 
will add, most unintelligible and pretended effusions 
of the spirit, but upon an honest and. religious life. 
When you make God’s laws the rule of your actions 
—when you govern all your turbulent and impure 
passions—when you attend to your secular interests 
in subordination to your spiritual, then only are 
you, in the scriptural seuse of the word, righteous ; 
—and though it be true that, in many points we 
all offend, yet if we be sincere in our wishes and 
constant in our efforts to deserve the approbation 
of the Supreme Being, he will not frustrate those 
wishes, or suffer those efforts to lose their effect. 
Indeed it is not easy in practice to separate the 
two meanings of the word righteousness, or justifi- 
cation, so far as they unite our well-being hereafter 
with our well-doing here. 

It is therefore an unsullied and a holy life, of 
which Heaven is the recompence, that we are to 
understand by righteousness; and they who would 
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embarrass the expression with philosophical com- 
ments on the disinterestedness of virtue, or with 
religious difficulties about the terms of acceptance, 
only confound what is in itself plain, and distract 
your opinions without reforming your morals. 

But, what is meant, you will say, by hungering 
after it? Surely, my brethren, a more pertinent 
and more forcible expression cannot be found. As 
you are persuaded that meat and drink are neces- 
sary to the preservation and comfort of your life, so 
is righteousness essential to your future felicity, 
The instinct that impels you to provide for your 
bodily preservation is strong; and, in like manner, 
the desires that urge you in acquiring all Christian 
graces must be vigorous and constant. He that is 
parched with thirst, or pining with hunger, does not 
slumber in dull inaction. He, that feels the im- 
portance of a religious conduct, is not slow in im- 
proving the opportunities which God has given of 
providing for the final security of his immortal soul, 
We cannot pity the infatuated wretch who, when 
he is tortured by craving appetites, puts forth no 
endeavours to satisfy them. We cannot but con- 
demn the deluded sinner, who, knowing that Heaven 
will be given to those only who by patient conti- 
nuance in well-doing seek for immortality, yet is 
languid and listless in his pursuit of the supreme 
good. To wish for happiness is indeed natural; we 
are all of us disposed to join in the prayer of Ba- 
laam, that we may die the death of the righteous ; 
and readily acknowledge it the noblest good of 
which, as moral agents, we are capable, that we may 
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be permitted to see the Lord. But then we neglect 
the means that can alone procure for us what we 
desire. We are willing to be happy, if that happi- 
ness is compatible with our criminal indulgences— 
if we may have leave to riot in sensuality—to heap 
up riches, and to grasp at inordinate power. But 
God has not so directed the course of things, that 
his best rewards should be bestowed upon those who 
are content only with admiring them, and asking 
for them. We must so run as to obtain. We must 
contend resolutely with our spiritual adversaries— 
we must strive to enter in at the strait gate; and if 
these exertions are not made, we certainly trifle 
with our dearest interests, and our desire of salva- 
tion holds but a secondary and subordinate place, 
On the other hand, if we really comply with the 
precept indirectly laid down in the text, we shall be 
filled—we shall be blessed in part now, and com- 
pletely after this existence is closed. 

Do you not believe that if you look for that spi- 
ritual food which is beautifully called the bread of 
life, such a desire is not in itself a manifest indica- 
tion of the sound state of your minds? If, in the 
bodily appetites there is pain, they are yet signs of 
health; so in our religious concerns, although the 
mere desire of religious improvement be attended 
with some uneasiness, it is a sorrow which is soon 
converted into joy. You feel at the moment that 
your aims are honorable, that religion warrants your 
endeavours, and that God will most certainly assist 
them. Then shall we ask and receive. What we 
seek industriously, we shall find abundantly. 
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But the justness of our Lord’s expression will 
appear yet from a more close comparison. Our 
hunger is felt, and satisfied; but it returns, and 
demands new gratifications. Thus in religious mat- 
ters, we aim at one end; and when we have attained 
it, another presents itself to our view, excites a de- 
sire equally ardent, and calls for exertions equally 
strenuous. When we have encountered one enemy 
we are called upon to contend with another—after 
forsaking one vice, we have others to prevent or 
remedy — after conquering one lust, we are in 
danger of being subdued by another — after guard- 
ing against presumptuous sins, we have need to 
search into our secret faults. In one season, we are 
to watch against the pleasures, and in another, 
against the cares of the world. In prosperity we 
are to exercise gratitude, as well as patience in ad- 
versity. The violence of our passions is to be 
curbed in youth ; and then comes on a task equally 
arduous and indispensable—to watch against that 
inordinate attachment to the acquisition of money— 
that flintiness and coldness of heart—that stubborn- 
ness and perverseness of temper, which may be con- 
sidered as the prevailing offences of a more advanced 
age. It is not therefore, by providing against one 
evil, but by directing our caution and fortitude 
against all the temptations which surround us, that 
we can be said to hunger after righteousness. 

But further—even in our virtues, there is great 
reason for us to be on our guard against self- 
delusion. We attain some one Christian excel- 
lence, and then, intoxicated with spiritual pride, 
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we think ourselves entitled to the favour of God. 
But the favour of God is not to be purchased at 
this easy rate. Perhaps you were led to this soli- 
tary virtue by some happy constitution of your na- 
ture—perhaps you have not been placed in a situa- 
tion, where you were violently tempted to omit the 
practice of it—or in practising it, you were influ- 
enced by other motives than those of religion—you 
found some worldly advantage immediately con- 
nected with your duty—and you regarded the praise 
of men even more than the approbation of God. 

Granting, however, that none of these defects can 
be justly imputed to you, where do you read that 
the doors of Heaven will be opened to you for one 
virtue? It is in this rigorous manner, therefore, 
that you must examine your consciences, before you 
can pronounce yourselves in the number of those 
who hunger and thirst after righteousness. You 
never violated the laws of your country, but have 
been just in your dealings. True, and so far you 
are praiseworthy. But have you also visited the 
sick, clothed the naked, and comforted the afflicted? 
You have abstained from all gross acts of lewdness 
and intemperance; but have you been candid, and 
tender to the reputations of your neighbours—have 
you been more ready to prevent than to punish 
crimes—and have you been always willing to put 
a kind construction on those frailties, to which, God 
knows, the best of us are subject ? 

Think not that bare justice will save you in the 
presence of that God who bids you exercise mercy ; 
and depend upon it, the follies and indiscretions, 
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and even accidental vices of the young and giddy 
are less offensive, in his sight, than the severe and 
censorious spirit in which many persons indulge 
themselves, without any consciousness of displeasing 
God, and without any concern for the injury they 
may do their fellow creatures. We must, therefore, 
add to our faith temperance, and to our temperance 
charity; we must grow in grace; we must go on 
from strength to strength, if we seriously hunger 
and thirst after righteousness—if we expect to be 
filled with that joy and assurance of heart with 
which true religion inspires her followers, even in 
this world—or if we look forward to those more 
sublime pleasures which are reserved for those par- 
takers in the reward of their Master, who hunger 
and thirst no more—for the lamb, who is in the 
midst of the throne, doth feed them, and lead them 
unto living fountains of waters. 

Having condemned the extreme of inattention 
and inconstancy, I must now caution you against 
the opposite faults, of which we are guilty, in the 
pursuit of righteousness. The desire, though keen, 
is in well-founded and well disciplined minds, regu- 
lar—it increases, but without violence — and it per- 
severes, but without ostentation. Now the conduct 
of many, who suppose themselves righteous, is very 
different ; and though the excess of the desire be 
in the mind, like hunger in the body, an effect and 
indication of disease, it is ascribed by our self deceit 
to other and better causes. You are seized by some 
momentary fit of devotion— you are transported 
by the frantic ecstacies of fanaticism. After your 
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escape from some threatening danger, or your re- 
covery from some acute disease, you experience a 
seriousness, hitherto unknown, which soon spends its 
force, and leaves you gradually to relapse into your 
former habits of vice, and your former levity of dis- 
position. You are exact, it may be, in observing 
all the stated seasons of public worship—you catch 
greedily at every novel doctrine—or you exult in 
hearing and learning some new form of devotion— 
but if you do not persist in serving God—if you do 
not throw a rein on the fury of your appetites —- if 
you do not bridle the impetuosity of your tongue, 
and correct the malignity of your hearts, then is 
your religion vain. Splendid it may appear to 
others—in your own estimation it may be highly 
meritorious ; but in the sight of God it is imperfect, 
unsound, and unavailing. Righteousness therefore 
includes a constant and earnest regard in all our ac- 
tions, in all situations, to the love of man as well as 
the love of God—to the rectitude of our habits as 
well as the purity of our principles. The haven of 
happiness is open before you ; and it is to be reached 
not by sudden squalls, which may throw you out of 
your course — not by boisterous tempests, which 
may drive you on the quicksands of despair or 
temptation—but by a strong and steady gale, which 
leaves you at liberty to see and to shun every sur- 
rounding danger—which encourages you to go for- 
ward with extraordinary success — which enables 
you to advance without stubborn obstructions from 
without, or frivolous delays from within—without 
relaxation and without rashness. 
2x2 
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To conclude — The completion of our Lord’s 
blessing, that we shall be filled, is reserved to ano- 
ther life, and thus far it well justifies our endeavour 
to attain it. For he that sets his affections on things 
below, will find them perishable and unsatisfactory 
—often obtained when they are no longer desired, 
or desired where they cannot be obtained—seldom 
laudable in the pursuit, and yet more rarely perma- 
nent in the enjoyment. But the things which are 
above cannot be wrested from us by external causes, 
and they will present gratifications perfectly propor- 
tionate to our most refined and elevated capacities 
of happiness. Whatever good we may have re- 
nounced—whatever evil we may have undergone to 
attain them, will be remembered with triumph ; and 
all the painful sensations of our hunger and thirst 
after righteousness will, when we are filled, be ex- 
perienced no more. 

But there is another sense of the words, in which 
we shall be blessed even upon earth, for the reality 
of which we may appeal, not only to the promise of 
our Redeemer, but to the dictates of our own ex- 
perience. I mean this—in a virtuous course of ac- 
tions, the desire itself will be a part of our enjoy- 
ment. Know you not, that in pursuing any worldly 
aim, that is not absolutely criminal, you finda great 
pleasure in contemplating the object—in observing 
the approaches you make to it—in calculating the 
means that are requisite to gain it — and in antici- 
pating the fuller satisfaction you are to enjoy, when 
it is gained? From the same principle of the 
human mind, the love of virtue itself, when it is 
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sincere—when it is fervent — when it is active, will 
be a perpetual source of self-approbation to those 
who cultivate it. Every new conquest gained over 
your passions—every new habit acquired of religion 
—every new resolution you form and prosecute to 
promote your eternal happiness, will add to your 
peace, and stimulate those holy desires which sudden 
and temporary gratification is unable to satisfy. 
And here it is, that the superiority of our reli- 
gious affections appears in its brightest colours. 
They resemble indeed habits, which, like others, are 
strengthened by time; for, surely, if vice clings to 
us more closely from repeated use, it is no less the 
property of virtue to become more easy, and more 
delightful from the same cause; and even to be 
desired more eagerly, as it is longer practised. 
The intemperate and sensual man perseveres in 
his ungodly course of excess and of lewdness more 
and more deeply, even when they have ceased to 
please him, and when the keenness of his appetites 
is blunted. The penurious and insatiable miser 
amasses treasures, which he cannot use; and though 
he finds an increase of pain rather than pleasure 
from his ruling passion, he persists in gratifying 
them, and in seeking new occasions of disquietude 
and vexation. But the religious man finds a repast 
yet more and more delicious. His desires are 
quickened by the recurrence of enjoyments which 
are more exquisite, as they are more frequent. 
Time cannot weaken them; disappointment cannot 
embitter them. They attend him when he goeth 
out and cometh in—in solitude—in society—in the 
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business of the day — and in the stillness of the 
night. They sweeten the cheerful hours of his youth, 
—they soften the pains of increasing age — they 
will not desert him in the hour of death, and in the 
day of judgment they will be renewed, confirmed, 
and invigorated. 
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SERMON XLVILI. * 


LIVE PEACEABLY WITH ALL MEN, 


Romans xii. 18. 


Lf it be possible, as much as lieth in you live peaceably with all men. 


BENEVOLENCE is the great principle on which 
Christianity is founded ; and it tends equally to the 
honour of religion, and the advantage of society, 
that Christ exacts from his disciples in their conduct 
towards each other the same illustrious quality that 
was displayed on the part of God in the redemption 
of mankind. The impetuosity of wrath, the bitter- 
ness of evil-speaking, and the cruelty of revenge, are 
peremptorily forbidden in every page of the Gospel. 
That man is there pointed out by the Sacred wri- 
ters as the most acceptable servant of Christ, who 
cultivates a large and generous love towards his 
fellow-creatures—who seeks for opportunities of 
doing them good—who diligently retreats from every 
temptation to injure them—and who, by a happy 
union of prudence with good-nature, lives peaceably 
with all men. 

The advice contained in my text was doubtless 
peculiarly proper for St. Paul to give, and for the 
Romans to follow. For about the time, in which 
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the Epistle was written, Claudius, in the insolent 
and unrelenting rigour of despotism, had banished 
the Jews from Rome; and as the Christians were 
unfortunately confounded in name with the Jews, 
they bore no inconsiderable part of all the odium 
that people had incurred, and of all the punishment 
they were then doomed to undergo. 

In this trying situation, it was not unlikely that the 
Roman Converts, who had committed no crime, and 
who intended no offence, should harbour strong re- 
sentments against their merciless persecutors. In 
vindicating their own innocence, they might have 
attacked with excessive severity the misconduct of 
their enemies ; in defending the true religion they 
might be hurried into indecent and intemperate in- 
vectives against the advocates of the false; and 
thus, by perpetuating strife—I mean by perpe- 
tuating it unnecessarily, and therefore criminally— 
they might have brought destruction upon them- 
selves, and disgrace upon their cause. Indeed 
with what colour of propriety could they call 
themselves the disciples of the meek and bene- 
volent Jesus, who eagerly entered the lists of debate, 
in defence it may be of some frivolous speculation, 
or some minute ceremony? With what prospect 
of success could they undertake to reform the ex- 
cesses of the world, when the first appeal that was 
made from their words to their actions must have 
ended in the most disgraceful condemnation—when 
their words breathed only peace and brotherly 
love, and their actions were marked by the most 
pointed acrimony. 
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To prevent these mischievous effects, to restrain 
the zeal, and to assuage, not the unprovoked, but 
the unbecoming anger of his followers, St. Paul in- 
structs them to have some respect for human opi- 
nion, and to pay some attention to the course of 
human events, even in the mode of their obedience 
to the divine will—to temporize, but without insin- 
cerity—to be submissive, but without pusillanimity 
—to be exemplary, but without singularity — and, 
consequently, to recommend virtue by the attraction 
of every exterior excellence, that neither weakened 
its intrinsic solidity, nor debased its native purity. 

Hence in the verse preceding my text, he directs 
the Roman Converts to provide things honorable 
before men, as well as acceptable to God. Con- 
sistently with the same rule, and in subservience to 
the same end, he, in the words of my text, instructs 
them to preserve peace with the world, unless the 
higher and more sacred obligations of religion evi- 
dently called them into open warfare. Summoned 
as they were to a station, where every active and 
every passive virtue was called forth into exercise, 
he exhorts them not only to deserve kind treatment, 
but to bear with such as was unkind—to furnish 
no occasion for just reproaches—to endure such as 
were unjust—to be on their guard against the 
designing—to soothe the captious—and, in short, 
to forgive every seeming affront, and if it were 
practicable, every real injury. 

The most inattentive reader must, I think, be 
forcibly impressed with that ardour of expostula- 
tion, which glows in my text; and I hope not to 
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do any injustice to the meaning of St. Paul, by 
this short and plain explanation of the terms 
contained in it. The injunction then is concise and 
peremptory ; and from the expression itself, as well 
as the context, it leads us not to hasty, accidental, 
occasional acts, but to general habits founded upon 
settled conviction, and invigorated by frequent ex- 
ercise. Live peaceably, or, as it should be translated 
with reference to a foregoing word, the force of 
which pervades many of the surrounding precepts— 
become indiscriminately and permanently peaceable 
—yiveobe espyvevovres. The obligation to practise it 
co-extends with the utmost external possibility of 
every case—if it be possible, live peaceably. The 
degrees of practising it are to be measured by the 
utmost interior capacity of the agent himself—as 
much as lieth in you live peaceably. The objects, 
you will observe, are not limited by any local or 
temporary considerations—by any accidental dis- 
tinctions of religious or political opinion. They 
were to be found not only among the virtuous be- 
lievers, but. the stubborn Jew, and the contentious 
Gentile—live peaceably with all men. In the nature 
of things, the occasions of strife were more likely 
to be furnished by the enemies than by the friends 
of Christianity. In fact the precept itself had a 
more immediate reference to the former; and there- 
fore with consummate propriety St. Paul more 
strenuously inculcates the necessity of living peace- 
ably amidst those critical circumstances, where the 
temptations to an unpeaceable behaviour were more 
numerous and more urgent. 
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The more pious and benevolent among my 
hearers will, I am sure, concur with me in wish- 
ing that the followers of St. Paul were not 
entirely insensible to the justness of his admo- 
nitions, and to the force of his example. But 
whatever influence they may have had, or not had, 
on the Romans, the authority of St. Paul’s advice 
extends to Christians of all ages, and the happiest 
consequences may be expected from the observance 
of it in every station of life. Even the lustre ofa 
crown is obscured in the dark and stormy scenes of 
discord; and as to the comforts which attend the 
more humble ranks of life, they can have no place, 
where the hostile passions are agitated—where the 
love of our neighbour is exchanged for hatred, and 
the calmness of peace is banished by the tumults of 
dissension. That a quiet and merciful temper is 
most lovely in itself, and most beneficial in its effects 
—that it multiplies our friends, and soothes our 
enemies, is universally acknowledged. It is acknow- 
ledged even by those whose disposition is most ma- 
levolent, and whose behaviour is most brutal. For 
they always profess at least their wishes to be at 
peace with the world, and those wishes would be re- 
alized too, could the world be prevailed upon to 
comply with the harsh conditions whichthey impose. 

In the further prosecution of my subject, I shall 
first consider the utility of a conscientious and 
steady obedience to the Apostle’s precept; and se- 
condly, I shall point out the methods by which we 
may be secured from offending against the spirit of 
it, when to live peaceably is no longer possible on 
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the principles of self-preservation, and no longer 
proper on those of duty. 

The religious and social obligations of mankind 
are indissolubly linked together, whatever be the 
rude efforts of the enthusiast to tear them asunder, 
or whatever the insidious designs of the infidel, 
when he represents them as actually separated. For 
this reason, the precept of St. Paul, to live peacea- 
bly, will be found to preserve, not endanger the hap- 
piness of the world—to correct the malignity of 
our worse affections—to open a wider sphere for the 
activity of the better—and conduct us into that 
just medium, which lies between the servility of ab- 
ject submission, and the fury of blind and undistin- 
guishing contention. To establish the truth of this 
observation, I would carry you to the real and ob- 
vious events of common life. In the execution of 
every task, in the endurance of every calamitous 
event, nay in the enjoyment of every prosperous 
one, the assistance of man is necessary to man, 
There are offices on which our felicity depends, not 
for its continuance merely, but for its very existence. 
Those offices can be performed only by those who 
are actuated by motives of good-will towards us ; 
and therefore it appears from the original constitu- 
tion of our nature, as well as the artificial obliga- 
tions of society, that a state of peace is the proper 
state of a rational and moral agent. In reality his 
reason is never exercised more usefully than in his 
efforts to recover or preserve such a state; and his 
morals are advanced to the highest excellence, when 
they are attended by those habits, and those princi- 
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ples, which are conducive to it. When, therefore, 
we bear a brotherly love, one towards another, we 
perform indeed, our duty as Christians, but we are 
at the same time performing our welfare as men ; 
and if nominal Christians do not entertain and 
cherish sentiments of universal benevolence—if they 
never bear with the infirmities of their weaker bro- 
ther, nor forgive the insults of the quarrelsome, they 
are as unfit for this world, as they are unworthy of 
a better; and they act in direct opposition both to 
the positive commands of religion, and the finest 
sensibilities of the human heart. 

It is, therefore, proper to live peaceably ; but 
it is difficult For, I fear, my brethren, that 
on casting your eyes around you, the most me- 
lancholy and painful prospects present themselves. 
It is true, in the precepts of the Gospel, im 
the life of its blessed author, you see the most 
exalted and unbounded charity ; but im the world, 
alas, you see variance and wrath — variance that 
cannot be reconciled, and wrath that will not 
he appeased—fraud counterworking fraud, and vio- 
lence repelling violence. You see the pomt of honor 
transferred from the conquest of our most ferocious 
passions, to the most unbridled and undistinguish- 
ing gratification of them. Instead of harmony and 
mutual confidence, you see some men contriving to 
ensnare those against whom they have ill-will, and 
others striving with unremitted toil to destroy them. 
You sce each party acting as if the very business of 
life were to do the most effectual and most exten- 
sive mischief; and as if the highest good fortune 
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were first to provoke an adversary, and then to 
harrass him—to contend and to promote contention, 
and to live wickedly, for the mere sake of not living 
peaceably. Placed in this deceitful and restless state, 
each of you, however mildand however cautious, how- 
ever correct be your judgment, and however steady 
yourresolves, has some share in the miseries, that take 
their rise from discord. Your good actions are de- 
preciated by some—others are eager to divulge and 
exaggerate what you have done amiss—your friends 
are either peevish and disgust you—or they are ca- 
pricious, and desert you—or they are treacherous, 
and oppose you. Your enemies lie in wait to seize 
every opportunity of blasting your well-earned re- 
putation, and counteracting your honest endeavours. 
You are disappointed in your attempts to conciliate 
the regard of your inveterate foes, and you unfor- 
tunately create more without any evil design, or 
even with the purest and most meritorious views. 
While religion is the constant and sole guide of 
your actions, you meet with ill-treatment from men 
of the most opposite persuasions, who agree in 
nothing else but their determination to disagree- 
with you, and who are impatient to destroy that se- 
renity of mind, and that dignity of character in 
others, which themselves cannot attain. By the li- 
bertine the purity of your manners will be imputed 
to affected singularity, or mean hypocrisy; and at 
the same time your harmless relaxations will be 
misconstrued by the fanatic into licentious indul- 
gences. The infidel will charge credulity on your 
rational belief; while your no less rational scruples 
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are received by the dogmatist in the odious light of 
scepticism. The bigot will ascribe your candour to 
a wavering and inconstant mind; and the zealot 
will resolve your charity into a concealed indiffer- 
ence towards ali religion. 

Amidst this conflict of jarring opinions, this 
variety of captious humours, it is not very easy 
to live peaceably with the world, to quell the 
sudden and impetuous risings of passion, to bear 
the stroke of injustice without lifting up your 
hands against him that arms it, and to keep 
silence from reproachful language, while your repu- 
tation is rudely attacked. Difficult indeed must 
always be your compliance with the Apostle’s in- 
junction; and yet perhaps the neglect of it is likely 
on the other hand, to involve you in greater difticul- 
ties. He that suffers his temper to be ruffled with 
every idle rumour, or every trifling indignity, must 
hold his peace on a very precarious, as well as dis- 
honourable tenure. Nor can that man have much 
reason to applaud himself for the elevation of his 
mind, whom the petulant and censorious can at will 
shake from the basis on which religion ought to 
fix him, and debase almost to a level with them- 
selves. Retaliation, however just, if it does not 
terrify the offender, always exasperates lim ; and then 
as every hew injury excites new resentment, provo- 
cations are multiplied on each side in endless suc- 
cession. The malicious, who would be mortified 
by your contempt, or disappointed by your insensi- 
bility, or propitiated by your forbearance, will find 
in your resistance, new incentives to malice. While 
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therefore, religion tells you that acquiescence is 
usually more becoming than retaliation, experience 
also will inform you that it is often more successful. 
I do not, however, suppose the Apostle to recom- 
mend forbearance without limitation, and without 
distinction. On the contrary, I know that im the 
course of human affairs, some cases will start up, 
where you may with innocence, as well as advantage, 
pursue a different conduct. We have the authority 
of Christ for asserting, that the harmlessness of 
doves is not incompatible with the wisdom of the 
serpent. In truth, by the permission of the Gospel 
it safely may, as by the constitution of the world it 
unavoidably must, be left to the well disposed and 
well informed Christian to determine where he 
must sustain the assault with patience—where he 
may escape by prudence—and where he may repel 
it by resolution. 

The text itself, by implication, supposes the pos- 
sibility of our being involved in circumstances 
where it is impossible for us to keep peace; and 
while it expressly commands us to avoid all occa- 
sions of strife, it indirectly suggests such instruc- 
tions as convey the spirit of Christian charity to- 
those actions, by which evil is averted, or retorted. 
In what degree overt acts of positive opposition are 
consistent with the Apostle’s admonition to live 
peaceably, when we can resist man without offend- 
ing God, is not a question of barren speculation. 
The tranquillity of those sincere Christians, whose 
delicacy of feeling makes them shudder at every 
supposed deviation from the line of duty—nay, the 
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innocence of all Christians in the daily intercourse 
of life are materially interested in it. I therefore 
proceed, secondly, to point out the methods by 
which we may comply with the precept of the text. 
For unprovoked, and unpremeditated acts of en- 
mity—for the wanton and outrageous violence of 
him who voluntarily exchanges a state of concord 
for that of hostility—no plea can be offered. But do 
not deceive yourselves, nor imagine that you are 
quite unconcerned in St. Paul’s admonition because 
you have not violated it under the blackest cir- 
cumstances of aggravation. Should you be unhappy 
enough to have received ill-usage from those who, 
instead of listening to you, when you spake of 
peace, prepared themselves for the battle, do not be 
in haste to conclude that no spiritual danger hangs 
over your heads, or that no contamination of guilt 
can affect you who are the injured party. 

The superiority of the cause by no means proves 
your ability to manage it with judgment and with 
moderation ; and the very consciousness that your 
resentment was at first lawful, is too apt to make 
you forgetful, whether or no, in the progress of the 
dispute, it be not excessive, and at the end perhaps 
more unlawful than the original provocation itself. 
When, therefore, you are dragged by hard and un- 
avoidable necessity into the field of controversy, 
pause fora moment. Reflect that every step you 
take is entangled and treacherous ground — that 
your vigilance and your courage must chiefly be 
directed against yourselves—and that the con- 
sequences of your own passions, when they have 
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once burst away from the restraints of duty, are far 
more formidable than the worst of injuries you can 
suffer from the worst of men. I readily allow, that 
you have been wronged—that your wishes for peace 
have been sincerely professed—and your endeavours 
to keep it repeatedly baffled—yet in seeking redress 
you have need of the most scrupulous caution, 
united with the steadiest impartiality. You must 
separate, with the utmost nicety of discrimination, 
what the mind almost imperceptibly and invariably 
confounds—the sudden suggestions of just revenge 
from the calmer dictates of reason. You must ex- 
plore the most secret spring of every motive, and 
the remotest tendency of every measure. You 
must search deeply into the recesses of your hearts, 
in order to be sure—sin and misery follow close on 
all your actions, unless you be sure—that no 
malignity is rankling within your bosom—that you 
have no pleasure in retorting pain on him that has 
inflicted it—and that you would gladly prefer re- 
conciliation to the slightest revenge. In protecting 
your own rights, you must not harass those who 
would invade them, beyond the degree that such 
protection indispensibly and indisputably requires. 
You must punish, not so much with an invidious 
retrospect to the past, as in salutary provision for 
the future ; and even in prosecuting a sort of war 
against your neighbours, your supreme and ultimate 
object should be to procure a solid and permanent 
peace with them—to wrest from them the power of 
disturbing your tranquillity—to fix yourselves in a 
situation where you shall not be tempted to act 
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unkindly, because you are not within the reach of 
unkindness — and where your virtue and your in- 
terests will be alike secured. 

Christianity does not exact more from you; and 
most commendable is that man who is able and will- 
ing to perform so much. He in truth acts up to the 
real and full import of the Apostle’s injunction. So 
far as it is possible on those principles of self-defence, 
which nature has implanted, and which Christianity 
does not profess to extirpate—so far as it lieth in 
him, without renouncing the interests of virtue, and 
the honour of religion, he liveth peaceably with all 
men. He industriously shuns each occasion of 
strife. When entangled in unforeseen and un- 
avoidable debates, he brings them to a speedy, and 
if it lie in him, to an amicable conclusion. In sup- 
porting himself, he separates firmness from obsti- 
nacy; and in curbing the violence of those around 
him, he contracts no share of their guilt; for he 
condemns without malice—he counterplots without 
perfiidy—and he resists without cruelty. By this 
judicious mixture of moderation and of spirit, he 
conducts himself with propriety in this world, and 
prepares himself for a better. That strength, 
which, if it be lavished on trifles is soon exhausted, 
without dignity and without use, he keeps in re- 
serve for occasions of real and adequate importance. 
Firm and collected against every event, he directs 
all the exertions even of the most opposite powers 
—his caution and his courage—his forbearance and 
his opposition, uniformly to one end, and that end 
he generally obtains; whether it be or be not pos- 
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sible for him to live peaceably—whether his in- 
terests and his duty require him to soften an enemy 
by concession—or elude him by dexterity —or to 
crush him by open assault. 

After this plain and fair statement of the manner in 
which a Christian will conduct himself, I will again 
grapple with the objections which have been stated 
by different men for different purposes—by the friends 
of the Gospel, in order to exculpate themselves from 
disobeying its precepts—and by the enemies of it— 
in order to insinuate that they cannot be obeyed. 

Hitherto I have considered the duty of living 
peaceably, when we are under the pressure of the 
heaviest provocations. Weshall not, however, take 
in the whole force, or act up to the real spirit of 
the precept, unless we attend to the direction it 
gives us, in the more ordinary and frequent occur- 
rences of human life. It has been observed that, 
if the mass of human misery were analysed into its 
parts, we should perceive it chiefly to arise, not 
from great, but from petty causes — not from the 
calamities that overwhelm—but from the distresses 
that vex us —not from an uncontroulable and 
stubborn order of things, which too often impels us 
to censure Providence, but from imbecility of under- 
standing and instability of temper—for which we 
ought only to accuse ourselves. In the same man- 
ner, if we were to explore the sources of our dis- 
quietude, as springing from the conduct of those 
with whom we associate, we should find them much 
oftener in folly than in guilt—in sudden fretfulness 
than in deliberate aversion —.in the irregularity of 
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mere humour, rather than in rooted malignity of 
heart. Let us then view the world not upon a large 
and general scale, where our thoughts are often 
thrown off from ourselves to others; but through 
a more confined, and at the same time, more exact 
medium. We complain that it is out of our power 
to live peaceably, because we ‘are surrounded by 
enemies whom we cannot propitiate, and therefore 
must disarm. But the complaint is rarely founded 
in fact; and by those, who are most eager to insist 
upon it, it cannot he proved, when they look at 
their real actions ; and it would not be even be- 
lieved, if they endeavoured to look at them stead- 
fastly and seriously. We are not under the necessity, 
every moment, of struggling with competition, or of 
repelling hostility. To the wiles of the betrayer, 
or to the lash of the oppressor, we are not in every 
station exposed. But at every moment, and in every 
station, we may meet with men whom we call our 
foes, and who are made such by themselves, or by 
us, in consequence of peevishness — of indiscretion 
—of vanity, which aims at superiority in trifles— 
and of haughtiness, which tramples upon those 
whom we think our inferiors: How often is the 
peace of families, and the harmony of a neighbour- 
hood, interrupted by wrongs which he who feels 
them most keenly is unable to calculate; and 
which, in the presence of the discerning and im- 
partial, he would blush to mention, at the very in- 
stant, when upon the bare recollection of them he 
is disturbed and exasperated. One contumelious 
word — one fastidious look —the accidental or de- 
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signed omission of an idle ceremony—the perverse 
or wanton opposition that is made to some whimsi- 
cal opinion—the refusal of one’s obstinacy to the 
demand of another man’s pride—these, or occasions 
such as these, break in upon our repose, arm our 
resentments with the sharpest sting, and call forth 
our bitterest accusations against the moral consti- 
tution of the world. 

Where a real injury has been done to us, it may 
be ascertained by all parties—it may be acknow- 
ledged by him that offered it—and it may be par- 
doned by him that has suffered. But when we are 
roused and stung by an offence which perhaps was 
never intended—when the intention itself was for- 
gotten as soon as it was formed—when “ trifles light 
as air” are considered as proofs—and when facts too 
inconsiderable to be put into the balance of reason, 
derive all their weight from the aggravations of 
fancy, we dare not expose our want of judgment, 
or our want of forbearance, by calling for an expla- 
nation; and yet we try to shelter ourselves from 
our own contempt by wreaking our most unjust and 
most intemperate vengeance, upon other men, by 
whom we suppose ourselves to be contemned. Hence, 
in consequence of words that were forgotten as soon 
as uttered, or lamented by him that spoke them, 
whensoever they were remembered, we brood over 
the dictates of resentment for days, and months, and 
years. We impute to settled and determined dislike, 
what was suggested only at some unlucky moment 
in the heat of sudden controversy, or from the 
desire of momentary victory. We shun those 
whose company we once courted—we become des- 
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picable from captioumess, lest we should be de- 
spised for pusillanimitr—we lose sight of the general 
and solid merit that belongs to our opponent, while 
we attend only to hs particular, and, it may be, 
imaginary imperfectims—we grow more and more 
insensible to all the accomplishments that charmed 
us—to all the talents f-om which we derived instruc- 
tion—and to all the virtues we had been accustomed 
to contemplate with love and with admiration. The 
hand of death, in the mean time, is stretched over 
the object of our unmerited rage ; and though the 
grave has closed upon kim, we take a malignant and 
a cowardly pleasure in insulting, and in pointing our 
accusations against his memory—against those frail- 
ties, from which the best of men are not always ex- 
empt, and which, if we strictly examined the course 
of our own lives, we might find habitual in ourselves. 

Such are the effects of pride among persons the 
most distinguished by the vigour of their under- 
standings, and the multiplicity of their attainments. 
And such too are its effects in other classes of men, 
who, though they put up no pretensions to literary 
eminence, are yet subject to jealousies, where the cre- 
dit of their judgment seems to be arraigned—where 
some darling prejudice is attacked, or some invete- 
rate error detected and refuted. Wheresoever in- 
deed our treasure lies—whether it be in the conse- 
quence we derive from the affluence of our fortune 
or the splendour of superior intellect—from our local 
power—from our wealth, or our birth, we are unable 
to live peaceably, when the smallest and the weakest 
of our claims is disputed in reality, or in appearance. 
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Of how much importance then is it for us to 
preserve our tranquillity, our charity, and our true 
dignity, by controuling that resentment, which, as 
Bacon says, keeps those wounds green, that other- 
wise would heal and do well. In the emphatical and 
characteristic language of th» same illustrious wri- 
ter, I will point out the soure of the real evil, and 
the source too of the only sure and effectual re- 
medy. The evil lies here—“sontempt,” says he, “is 
that which putteth an edge upon anger, as much 
or more than the hurt itself. And therefore, where 
men are ingenious in picking out circumstances of 
contempt, they do kindle their anger much.” But 
what, you will say, is the remedy? It is plain, it is 
practicable, it is almost infallible; and it is thus de- 
scribed: “ For appeasing anger,” says the same 
acute observer, “we ought to sever as much as may 
be the construction of the injury from the point of 
contempt—imputing it to misunderstanding, fear, 
passion, or what you will.” | 

He that hath ears to hear, let him hear; let him 
lay his hand upon his heart, and consider well how 
often contemptuous designs have been imputed to 
himself, which he never felt— how often he has 
rashly supposed, and warmly resented them in other 
men—how many valuable friendships he, by these 
means, has lost—how many formidable enmities he 
has incurred. Let him recollect what days, after he 
had met with seeming or some trifling indignity, 
he has passed in anguish—what nights he has worn 
away in watchfulness—what clouds have overcast 
his mind in the hour of convivial festivity—and what 
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storms have assailed him in seasons of solitary con- 
templation. Let him puwse and seriously ask him- 
self, whether the motives or the actions which have 
given him so much offence, can really subject their 
authors to the displeasure of his God ; and then let 
him determine how far ‘t becomes a wise and good 
man to be slack in seeking reconciliation, while he 
is upon earth, with a fellow-creature, whom, in spite 
of all the infirmities to which he is or is not subject, 
and all the affronts he may himself have resented, 
he cannot deliberately renounce the hope of meet- 
ing hereafter in Heaven. Let him weigh well, who 
is most likely to be excluded thence—himself or the 
person with whom he is displeased — himself for 
rancorous and settled malice, or other men for hasty 
and transient unkindness. 

Do you take the alarm at these searching and 
perhaps unwelcome reflections ? However searching 
they may be, and however unwelcome, I know them 
to be well-founded, to be well meant, to be most in-= 
structive, and to be most important. Instead, there- 
fore, of speaking those smooth things, which flatter 
your self-conceit, and confirm your seli-delusions, I 
have shewn you for what reasons you do not live 
peaceably, and by what means you may recover your 
peace. I have brought the subject of my text home 
to your business and to your bosoms. I have stript 
it of the disguise in which general representation 
might involve it, and I appeal for the truth of my 
remarks to the particular observation, and the par- 
ticular experience of every hearer, both high and 
low, both learned and unlearned. 
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Already have I summoned your attention to the 
acute observations of a wziter who stood on the 
highest pinnacle of human wisdom, and who from 
‘this eminence surveyed and explored the most 
hidden recesses of the human mind, and all the mi- 
nutest variations of external manners. But in the 
close of the discourse, I will do more. I will now 
address myself to your consciences, and will set 
before them not merely the sage advice of a pro- 
found philosopher, but the solemn command of an 
inspired Apostle— live, if it be possible—live, as 
much as lieth in you, for the sake of your innocence 
here, and your salvation hereafter, desire without 
wavering, and strive without ceasing—to live peace- 
ably with all men. 

To conclude. No life can be more amiable among 
men, nor more acceptable to God than that of a 
mild and humble and long-suffering Christian. He 
follows the example of Christ, who, when he was 
reviled, reviled not again; and he may lay claim 
not only to the blessing which our Saviour has pro- 
nounced to the meek-spirited, who are to inherit the 
earth, but to a most ample and glorious reward in 
Heaven. He obtains, because he deserves, the es- 
teem of the wise, and the friendship of the virtuous. 
In adversity he is never discontented, and in pros- 
perity never arrogant. He feels the purest and 
most elevated satisfaction, while it is in his power 
to live peaceably with all men; and should he be 
compelled by the stratagems of the cunning or the 
oppressions of the unjust to act a resolute part in 
his own vindication, he yet recollects, that final 
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tranquillity is the end that sanctifies temporary vio- 
lence; and he keeps so strict a guard over himself 
as not to utter any calumnious expression, or com- 
mit any cruel action. Such a man, on this side of 
the grave, has many advantages over the quarrel- 
some and malevolent, against whom the world, 
which is itself quarrelsome and malignant, always 
entertains sentiments of distrust and detestation. 
None but the most shameless and obdurate of man- 
kind are disposed to provoke the benevolent Chris- 
tian; and he is sure of finding shelter both in the 
approbation of his own conscience, and in the as- 
sistance of those, who set a just value on his upright 
intentions and peaceable demeanour. A total ex- 
emption from ill-treatment he will not expect in 
this scene of clashing interests and turbulent affec- 
tions ; but he will enjoy dignity of mind, far more 
respectable and more meritorious than mere inac- 
tive tranquillity. He will ultimately convert all the 
injuries done to him into blessings, because he con- 
siders them as trials of his patience and charity, and 
because, under the severest persecution, he is able 
to look up with confidence to that God who is his 
most powerful protector, and most righteous judge. 
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